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'Newspaper  Is  Greatest  Factor  In  Public 
Progress,  Alfred  E.  Smith  Declares 

^ublic  Deeply  Interested  in  Conduct  of  Government,  He  Says,  and  Will  Respond  to  Newspaper 
Leadership — Says  American  People  Would  Never  Stand  for  a  Censored  Press 


tears  of  vital  and  illuminating  ex- 
!•  perience  in  politics  and  public  life 
ve  induced  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
imocratic  nominee  for  President  in 
')28  and  former  Governor  of  New  York 
iiate,  a  firm  conviction  that  the  public 
s  deeply  interested  in  the  conduct  of  its 
;overnmcnt  and  in  matters  of  civic  wel- 
are,  and  that  the  one  universal  channel 
communication  between  the  man  in 
[ublic  office  and  the  private  citizen  is 
fie  newspaper.  Despite  the  complaint 

[some  publishers  that  the  public  lacks 
crest  in  its  own  welfare,  former  Gov- 
iwr  Smith,  in  a  special  interview 
anted  to  EniTOR  &  Publisher  this 
lek.  declared  that  messages  urging  pro- 
ams  for  civic  betterment,  accurately 
resented  through  the  press  will  rouse 
le  voting  public  to  intelligent  and  grati- 
dng  action. 

"The  Governor,”  as  he  is  still  called 
y  friends  and  business  associates,  was 
oted  for  his  unusual  directness  in  con- 
ucting  the  voluminous  business  in  New 
'ork  State,  his  policy  of  sweeping  aside 
ntangling  political  red  tape  and  laying 
are  the  heart  of  a  problem  to  the  pub- 
c  as  the  final  judge.  In  his  long  leg- 
ilative  career,  in  his  four  terms  in  execu- 
ve  office  and  in  his  1928  campaign  as 
le  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
e  showed  himself  a  master  in  the  art  of 
faling  directly  with  the  people.  And 
lis  week,  discussing  at  length  for  the 
rst  time  his  ideal  of  the  relations  that 
lould  exist  between  public  officials  and 
le  press,  he  declared  the  newspaper  is 
If  only  medium  through  which  the  man 
1  public  office  can  speak  freely  day-by- 
ly  to  the  people. 

Receiving  this  reporter  in  the  spacious 
It  plainly  furnished  offices  at  200  Madi- 
sn  Ave.,  from  which  he  now  direct's  the 
rjilnies  of  Empire  State,  Inc.,  owners 
:the_ 8.S-story  Empire  State  building  on 
f  site  of  the  old  Waldorf-.Astoria, 
d"  Smith  talked  of,  among  other 
ings,  press  freedom,  the  capability  of 
ihtical  correspondents,  the  reporting  of 
•vemmcntal  activities  in  newspapers, 
•adcasting  of  political  speeches  and  his 
~crniis  personal  visits  with  editors  and 
hlishers.  He  reiterated  his  belief  that 
t  people  know  what  they  want  in  gov- 
nment  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  prob- 
iis  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
:..r.wing  his  appeals  for  amendments 
the  New  York  State  constitution  in 
-'5,  |92fi  and  1927  to  make  possible  con- 
uction  of  additional  state  hosnitals, 
lej  of  overcrowded  prison  conditions, 
■^matinn  of  railroad  grade  crossings 
1  many  other  public  improvements, 
ivernor  Smith  received  unmistakable 
^f  of  the  voters’  interest  in  civic 
Bare. 

The  public  is  not  by  any  means  in- 
■erent  to  the  conduct  of  government.” 
declared.  ^  “On  the  contrarv.  we’ve 
getting  in  recent  years  highly  in- 
I'gem  reactions  from  the  people  of 
York  State  on  the  nuestion  of 
'-''Btional  _  amendments.  They  have 
a  lively  interest  and  keen 
edge  of  matters  about  which  they 
played  hut  slight  concern  during  mv 
;1  years  in  Albany.” 

*  5®*  during  his  numerous  fights  for 
pf'on  of  these  amendments  that 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

Governor  Smith  made  greatest  use  of  "When  I  was  urging  amendments  to 
his  novel  policy  of  reasoning  with  editors  the  state  constitution  to  permit  state 
and  newspaper  proprietors  in  person,  action  on  necessary  welfare  work,  mis- 
Many  government  officials,  important  or  understandings  as  to  my  purpose  cropped 
unimportant,  speak  to  the  press  and  up  in  various  places.  It  was  not  a 


Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith 


public  only  from  the  lofty  plane  of 
olficialdom.  Their  ideas  are  made 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  for¬ 
mal  statements,  but  Mr.  Smith,  with  his 
characteristic  directness,  believes  in 
setting  aside  formality  for  the  more 
effective  method  of  man-to-man  con¬ 
versation,  particularly  in  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  moment. 

“I  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  talking  personally  to  editors  and  news¬ 
paper  owners  about  policies  I  have 
advocated,”  he  said  this  week,  “and  I 
can’t  think  of  anything  that  could  he 
more  valuable  in  clearing  away  any 
misunderstanding  on  public  questions.  I 
have  followed  this  policy  throughout  my 
political  career,  not  with  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  influencing  editorial  opinion 
politically,  but  solely  to  explain  what  I 
was  trying  to  do  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state. 


(luestion  of  jKditics  with  me,  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  necessary  public 
improvements.  Therefore  I  went  to  the 
editors  and  explained  my  ideas.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  the  provisions  in  the 
state  constitution  for  reorganization  of 
government  machinery.  1  explained  the 
state’s  fiscal  system,  and  spoke  of  the 
need  of  funds  for  the  construction  of 
new  state  hospitals  and  prisons  and  the 
elimination  of  railroad  crossings  at  grade 
level.  In  fact  I  talked  to  them  in  de¬ 
tail  about  all  the  matters  that  had  been 
presented  in  my  official  messages.” 

Through  this  directness  of  method, 
the  late  h'rank  A.  Munscy  became  a  good 
friend  of  Mr.  Smith’s.  Back  in  1922, 
Mr.  Smith  read  an  editorial  in  the  old 
Xezi'  York  Herald  which  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  editor  had  the  wrong  slant  on 
the  public  question  with  which  he 
was  dealing.  He  asked  Mrs.  Henry 


Moskowitz,  his  adviser  in  press  matters, 
if  she  thought  the  editor  was  likely  to 
be  in  at  the  moment.  Mrs.  Moskowitz 
thought  it  probable  that  he  was,  and  so 
Mr.  Smith  reached  for  his  hat  and  said: 

"I’m  going  down  to  see  him.” 

At  the  Herald  office  he  met  Mr. 
Munsey,  told  him  where  he  thought  his 
newspaper’s  editorial  erred,  and,  as  4 
result  gained  a  very  good  friend. 

This  frankness  of  relation.ship  with  the 
press  has  worked  out  with  such  singular 
success  in  his  case  that  "the  Governor” 
feels  confident  it  would  make  for  equally 
harmonious  relations  between  all  public 
officials  and  the  newspapers. 

“It  has  worked  out  so  well  in  my 
case,”  he  asserted,  “that  I’m  bound  to 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
others.” 

“Al”  Smith  uses  this  same  straight¬ 
forward  method  in  dealing  with  re¬ 
porters,  and  although  he  often  takes 
them  into  his  confidence,  he  stated  that 
he  has  never  known  one  to  betray  him. 

"I  have  always  found  the  reporters 
a  capable  and  reliable  group,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “While  I  was  Governor  I  often 
told  them  things  not  meant  for  publica¬ 
tion.  In  .Albany  I  met  them  in  the  in¬ 
side  office.  In  New  York  I  received 
them  at  my  apartment  in  the  Biltmore. 
I  talked  with  them  at  times  informally 
and  often  asked  their  opinions  on  certain 
matters,  but  I  have  never  known  them 
to  print  anything  that  was  spoken  of 
‘off  the  record.’  At  times  inaccuracies 
have  appeared  in  their  stories,  but  mis¬ 
takes  will  happen,  and  that’s  all  they 
were — mistakes.” 

With  editors  throughout  the  country 
taking  stands  of  varying  partisan  inten¬ 
sity  on  questions  of  national  and  local 
interest  and  interpreting  governmental 
actions  in  the  light  of  their  own  beliefs, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  grist 
from  the  political  correspondent’s  mill 
might  bear  the  stamp  of  office  policies. 
Mr.  Smith  observed  that  he  had  seen  a 
great  many  questions  misrepresented  by 
newspapers,  but  whether  or  not  such  mis¬ 
representations  were  intentional  he  said 
he  could  not  tell — there  was  no  way  of 
answering  such  a  question. 

“As  a  general  rule,  though,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “the  newspapers  give  a  pretty 
accurate  report  of  government  activities. 
I  cannot  speak  for  any  place  but  Albany, 
but  they  got  everything  pretty  straight 
there.” 

The  slightest  error  in  the  report  of  an 
official  action,  the  first  sign  of  opposition 
to  government  policy  would  call  for  im¬ 
mediate  suppression  of  the  offending 
newspaper  in  some  countries.  Happily 
such  action  is  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  although  attempts  have  been  made 
in  that  direction,  and,  according  to  “the 
Governor,”  it  never  will  lie  known.  A 
person  with  so  great  a  confidence  in  the 
power  and  reliability  of  newspapers 
would,  naturally,  be  opposed  to  any  and 
all  measures  designed  to  restrict  tbe  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Al  Smith  is  so  ardent  a  believer 
in  tbe  need  for  an  unfettered  and  wholly 
independent  newspaper  structure  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  public  welfare  that  he  con¬ 
siders  it  entirely  impossible  that  any  ef- 
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fort  to  limit  that  freedom  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  even  the  briefest  existence  by  the 
American  people.  The  right  of  the  press 
to  freedom  of  expression  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  the  American  mind,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  In  his  own  words: 

"The  American  people  would  never 
stand  for  anything  but  a  free  press.” 

During  his  gubernatorial  campaigns 
and  in  Ris  contest  for  the  presidency  Mr. 
Smith  made  extensive  use  of  the  radio 
to  broadcast  his  addresses  to  the  public. 
This  was  part  of  the  prearranged  cam¬ 
paign  work  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  speeches  in  many  instances  were 
published  in  great  detail  by  newspapers 
the  day  after  they  were  broadcast.  The 
radio  was  regarded  by  the  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  purely  a  means  of  advertising, 
while  he  looks  upon  the  newspapers  as 
conveyors  of  news,  free  to  print  as 
much  or  as  little  as  they  wish  of  any  poli¬ 
tical  candidate’s  speeches.  The  question 
of  whether  a  publisher  is  justified  in 
printing  without  compensation  political 
addresses  which  are  broadcast  for  pay 
was  answered  by  him  with  the  statement : 

“That  is  entirely  up  to  the  owners  of 
newspapers. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the  press,”  he 
specified,  “is  to  bring  the  news  to  its 
readers.  The  radio  is  entirely  a  vehicle 
whose  services  may  be  bought  in  the 
same  manner  as  advertising  space.  It  is 
not  engaged  primarily  in  the  task  of  pre¬ 
senting  news.  Supp<.>se  you  were  a  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  newspaper  is  read  by  a 
great  number  of  people  who,  perhaps,  do 
not  own  radios  or  do  not  find  it  possible 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  receiving  set 
at  the  time  the  speech  is  on  the  air.  If 
the  speech  were  an  important  one,  you 
would  most  likely  consider  it  news  and 
print  the  most  significant  parts  of  it,  or, 
at  least,  carry  a  summary.” 

F.ven  though  Mr.  Smith  used  the 
facilities  of  the  radio  .so  extensively  in 
pre-election  campaigns,  he  feels  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  only  effective  meflium 
through  which  the  man  in  public  office 
can  put  before  the  public  the  day-to-day 
messages  so  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  his  purpose. 

“J  don’t  know  of  any  other  way  in 
which  a  public  official  could  get  a  hear¬ 
ing,"  he  declared.  “That’s  why  so  many 
news  releases  come  from  government 
offices.” 

In  .Mbany  the  Governor  was  always 
accessible  to  newspaper  men  and  ever 
ready  to  pose  for  photographers.  There 
was  one  practice,  though,  of  which  he 
dissapproved.  That  was  the  posing  of 
any  well-known  person  in  an  attitude 
highly  contradictory  to  the  public  con¬ 
ception  of  his  character,  personality  or 
ability.  Governor  Smith  was  once  asked 
to  pose  with  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  pre¬ 
sumably  laying  bricks  on  a  new  state 
building  under  construction.  His  objec¬ 
tion  was  immediate  and  was  accompan¬ 
ied  by  his  now  famous  condemnation  of 
what  he  termed  “boloney  pictures.”  He 
recalled  the  incident  this  week  and  ex¬ 
plained  his  attitude. 

_“I  have  sometimes  been  photographed 
wn'th  a  trowel  in  my  hand.”  he  said, 
“but  on  those  occasions  I  was  actually 
spreading  cement  for  the  formal  laying 
of  cornerstones.  I’ve  also  had  my  pic¬ 
ture  taken  in  the  cab  of  a  steam  shovel, 
but  I  really  ran  the  shovel  for  a  few 
minutes.  Pictures  like  that  are  all  right. 
What  I  twan  bv  ‘boloney  pictures’  are 
the  kind  in  which  a  man  is  asked  to 
pose  as  if  he  were  doing  something  he 
isn’t  really  doing.  If  I  happened  to  be 
at  the  state  fair  and  a  photographer 
asked  me  to  have  my  picture  taken  milk¬ 
ing  a  COW’.  I  wouldn’t  do  it.  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  milking  cows.” 

In  line  with  “the  Governor’s”  belief 
in  the  power  and  influence  of  newspapers 
was  his  recent  agreement  to  write  a 
wwkly  newspaper  article  for  the  Mc- 
Xaiight  Syndicate  to  be  published  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  of  these  pieces  appeared  tan.  4. 
and  they  are  now  being  published  in 
more  than  7.'>  newspapers.  Saturdav 
afternoon  is  the  time  A1  Smith  has 
chosen  to  do  his  newspaper  chore,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  quietest  part  of  the 
week. 

The  article  that  he  turns  out'  each  Sat- 
«irday  is  intended  for  publication  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  This  is  his  first  real  news¬ 


paper  work,  but  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Press  Club  since 
1907  and  is  the  only  honorary  member 
of  the  Albany  Legislatiye  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association. 


HAVANA  PAPERS  UNDER 
BAN  BY  MACHADO 


All  Spanish  Papers,  Except  Heraldo  de 
Cuba,  Suspended  by  Cuban  Presi- 
d  e  n  t  —  Havana  American 
Also  Under  Edict 


All  Spanish  language  newspapers  in 
Havana,  except  Ileraldo  de  Cuba,  gov¬ 
ernment  organ,  were  ordered  to  suspend 
publication,  Jan.  9,  together  with  the 
Haiwta  American,  anti-government  Eng¬ 
lish  language  paper.  The  order  made 
the  term  of  suspension  indefinite,  and  up 
to  the  time  Epitor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press  this  week  none  of  the  papers  had 
resumed  publication. 

The  suspension  was  invoked  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Machado  it  was  reported,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  knowledge  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  action  in  the  Provinces  of  Cam- 
aguey  and  Oriente  from  the  central  and 
western  sections  of  Cuba.  No  charges 
were  brought  against  the  publishers  and 
no  editions  were  confiscated.  The  only 
newspapers  now  being  published  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  in  addition  to  Heraldo  de  Cuba,  are 
the  Havana  Post  Eveninfi  Nesvs  and 
Evening  Telegram,  both  English  lan¬ 
guage  dailies. 

The  daily  newspapers  suspended  were 
Havana  American.  Diaro  de  la  Marina, 
El  Pais,  and  El  Mundo.  Magazines  and 
weeklies  under  the  ban  are  Karikato,  La 
Semana,  Bohemia.  Carteles,  Politica, 
Comica.  Social  and  Figaro. 

President  Machado’s  suspension  order 
has  not  affected  the  flow  of  news  to  the 
United  States,  press  associations  reported. 

Heraldo  De  Cuba  is  listed  as  being 
owned  by  an  anonymous  company,  the 
president  of  which  is  Cecilio  Soto, 
private  secretary  to  Machado.  The 
other  officers  of  the  company  are  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  The  editor  is  Ramiro 
Guerra,  superintendent  of  schools,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Machado. 

new  daily  morning  paper,  el  Sih- 
oney,  starteil  about  a  month  ago  by 
Machado,  is  still  being  issued. 

The  suspended  newspapers  offered  to 
accept  censorship  if  they  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  publication,  Epitor  & 
Pi'Bi.iSHER  learned  this  week,  but  this 
offer  was  refused  by  the  Machado  gov¬ 
ernment.  .Mthough  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  ban  being  lifted  this  week  it  w'as 
reported  that  a  change  is  looked  for 
within  the  next  week  or  so. 


BERDING  WEDS  IN  DALLAS 

-Andrue  Rerding.  of  the  Rome  bureau 
of  Associated  Press,  and  Miss  .Mice  God- 
ley  Tones,  daughter  of  Robert  Han¬ 
cock  Tones  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  were  married 
in  Dallas  recently.  Shortly  after  the 
ceremony  the  couple  left  for  New  York 
where  they  boarded  the  S.  .S.  Europa 
enroute  for  Germany.  Jan.  13. 
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Jan.  20— New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22 — New  England  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers'  Assn,,  annual 
convention,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-24 — Annual  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Conference,  Eugene. 

Jan.  24 — Meeting,  Southern  Sec¬ 
tion,  Alabama  Press  Assn.,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Jan.  24-31— Winter  Golf  League, 
26th  annual  tournament,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

Jan.  28-29  -100,000  Group  of 
American  Cities,  meeting,  Chicago. 

Jan.  29-31 — New  York  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  29-31 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing. 


NEW  GOVERNOR  ASKS 
REPEAL  OF  GAG  LAW 


Minnesota's  Chief  Executive  Says  It  Is 
Unwise  Legislation  and  Capable 
of  Creating  Abuses — He  En¬ 
forced  It  Twice 


Repeal  of  Minnesota’s  newspaper 
"gag”  law  was  recommended  last  week 
by  Floyd  B.  Olson,  Farmer-Labor  Gov¬ 
ernor,  in  his  inaugural  address  liefore  the 
Forty-seventh  Minnesota  legislature.  The 
Governor  said : 

"I  recommend  that  chapter  285  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1925.  providing  for  the 
suppression  of  newspapers  be  repealed. 

“As  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  County,  I  had  occasion  to  enforce 
that  law  in  two  instances. 

‘‘As  a  prosecuting  attorney  I  could 
not  be  concerned  with  its  wisdom  or 
lack  of  wisdom.  As  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  state,  however,  I  occupy  a  different 
status.  The  cases  in  which  the  law  was 
used  were  proper  exercises  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  but  I  believe  that  the 
possibilities  for  abuse  make  it  an  unwise 
law.  The  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
should  remain  inviolate,  and  any  law 
which  constitutes  an  entering  wedge  into 
that  inviolability  is  unsafe.” 

.As  prosecuting  attorney  of  Hennepin 
County  (Minneapolis),  Minnesota’s  pres¬ 
ent  (iovernor  had  a  leading  part  in  the 
most  notable  case  under  the  gag  law. 

The  case  in  question  was  that  of 
the  Saturday  Pre.ts  published  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  by  J.  M.  Near  and  Howard  A. 
Guilford.  It  alleged  in  1927  that  a 
gambling  and  general  “racket”  business 
in  the  city  was  being  tolerated  by  the 
administration  and  by  law  enforcement 
officials.  .At  the  instance  of  the  county 
attorney,  the  publication  was  silenced  by 
an  injunction,  according  to  the  law,  and 
the  injunction  was  upheld  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  C'o'urt  of  the  state. 
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BREAK  SEEN  IN  MARKEI 
PRICE  FOR  newsprint 


Offers  of  Tonnage  at  $52  and  )S3 
by  New  Mills  and  Small  Domestic 

and  Canadian  Companies _ 

Expansion  Ban  Suggested 


A  suggestion  that  provincial  goverr.. 
ments  of  Canada  prohibit  further  instai. 
lation  of  paper  making  machines  in  .hs 
newsprint  mills  of  the  Dominion  was 
advanced  by  Sir  Herbert  Holt,  presi. 
dent  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  at 
the  annual  shareholders’  meeting  in 
Montreal  last  week.  In  view  of  the  ^ 
cent  unchecked  expansion  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  Sir  Herbert  declared  he  thought 
such  action  advisable. 

“The  present  situation  in  the  indus¬ 
try  is  most  unsatisfactory,”  he  asserted, 
“largely  caused  by  unwise  over-expan¬ 
sion  and  the  reduced  demand  brought 
about  by  world-wide  depression.  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  provincial 
governments  to  prohibit  further  instal¬ 
lations  until  the  demand  catches  up  whh 
the  present  supply.  They  should  also 
insist  on  all  Canadian  companies  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  same  percentage  of  capacit)’. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  futile  com¬ 
petition  and  useless  price  cutting  and 
leave  the  industry  in  a  substantially 
stronger  position.” 

In  some  sections  of  Canada,  where 
slack  production  has  forced  the  closing 
down  in  part  of  some  mills.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed,  the  dole  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  installed  to  take  care  of 
the  families  of  mill  hands  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

A  break  in  last  year’s  established  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  $55.20  a  ton  has  been 
brought  about  by  shipments  of  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  to  New  York  by  the  Mersey 
Paper  Company  and  the  \\Yight  Paper 
Company  from  the  new  mill  at  Bucks- 
port.  Me.,  at  prices  reported  at  $52  or 
$53  a  ton.  From  another  source, 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that 
Mersey  contracts,  including  freight 
charges,  amount  to  about  $59  a  ton. 

The  company  operates  its  own  ship  for 
delivering  to  New  York.  The  ship  can 
carry  5,(XX)  tons  of  newsprint  and 
average  deliveries,  it  is  reported,  are 
about  4.000  tons.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  $55.20  a  ton  and  $59.  or  $3.80  a 
ton,  is  looked  upon  as  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  running  the  ship  on  each 
trip. 

-As  far  as  could  be  learned  no  price 
cuts  have  been  made  by  any  of  the 
large  Canadian  mills,  but  tonnage  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  several  small  companies 
at  quotations  under  the  market  price. 


SOLVED  GRAVE  MYSTERY 

Warrington  Dawson,  who  has  had  a 
long  career  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
in  Europe,  and  at  one  time  a  memtxr 
of  the  United  Press  staff  in  Paris,  dis¬ 
covered  on  Jan.  9  in  an  obscure  section 
of  the  Paris  national  archives,  the  official 
French  records  identifying  the  skeletons 
recently  unearthed  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 
as  those  of  45  French  soldiers  who 
served  under  I-afayette  and  Rochambeau 
in  the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  is  at  present  a  special  attache  of  the 
.American  Embassy  in  Paris  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


STAFFS  OFFERED  STOCK 

Employes  of  the  .Vrtc'tou  da.) 
.Wcc’.f.  Perry  (la.)  Daily  Chief  and  Co'- 
roll  (la.)  Dailv  Herald,  all  published  by 
James  R.  Rhodes  of  Newton,  have  b^ 
offered  a  large  block  of  stock  in  the  Cap 
roll  Daily  Herald,  newest  of  the  dailv 
publications,  in  a  new  policy  under  which 
employe  partner.ship  in  the  newspapers  w 
bein"  promoted.  The  stock  is  restricted 
to  employes  of  the  three  new.spapers  only. 


Hunches  and  Dollar  Pullers .  4.5 

Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” .  48 


ROTO  MEET  POSTPONED 

The  Rotogravure  Advertising  meetii* 
scheduled  for  Jan.  12  and  13  in  St.  Louis 
has  been  postponed  until  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Feb.  2  and  3,  according  to  aiP 
nouncement  by  W.  S.  Reynolds  of  tne 
Detroit  ILcu’s,  counsel  for  the  comtnitte* 
which  is  seeking  to  bring  about  an 
organization  of  roto  advertising  men. 
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SEEKS  PUBUC  UTIUTY  STATUS  FOR  PRESS 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  Sponsoring  Bill  Which  Would  Place  Wire  Services, 
Syndicates  and  News  Bureaus  on  Par  With  ’Phone  and  Electric  Companies 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


The  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Labor  is  sponsoring  a  bill,  introduced 
in  the  state  legislature  at  Albany  this 
week,  which 
would  classify 
all  press  wire  as¬ 
sociations,  news 
bureaus  and  fea- 
t  u  r  e  syndicates 
as  public  utilities 
and  subject'  them 
to  regulation  by 
the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission. 

S  o  sweeping 
are  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill 
that  newspaper 
men  who  have 
made  a  study  of 
it  predict  one  of  the  most  spirited  legis¬ 
lative  battles  in  years  when  it  is  given 
a  public  hearing.  Under  the  proposed 
law,  newspapers  would  be  almost  unable 
to  have  exclusive  features ;  Associated 
Press  nienibership  would  be  open  to  aTl 
who  would  pay  the  fixed  rate,  and  the 
installation  of  teletype  machines  could 

not  be  effected  without  red  tape  pro¬ 
cedure  before  the  public  service  com¬ 

mission. 

.Vssemblyman  John  P.  Hayes,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Albany,  is  the  personal  sponsor 
of  the  bill.  He  announced  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  advocated  by  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  whose  legislation  he  gen¬ 
erally  introduces,  and  explained  that  the 
new  law  is  designed  to  correct  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  arose  at  the  time  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  printers'  strike  two  years  ago.  The 
striking  printers  set'  up  and  published  a 
daily  newspaper  but  were  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  anv  wire  service. 

John  O’Hanlon,  secretary  of  the 
State  Federation,  told  Editor  &•  Pi  ii- 
LISHER  that  the  bill  originated  with 
Albany  Typographical  Union  No.  4  and 
he  understood  its  sole  purpose  was  to 
correct  the  condition  which  prevented 
the  Albany  Citicrn,  published  by  the 
striking  printers,  from  obtaining  features 
and  a  wire  service. 

Authorship  of  the  plan  to  regulate 
press  services  is  attributed  directly  to 
.lames  P.  HeCaffery,  president  of  the 
•Mbany  printers’  union,  who  succeeded  in 
having  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council 
adopt  the  proposition  in  their  legislative 
programs. 

“The  Hayes  hill  insures  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.”  Mr. 
McCaffery  told  the  Editor  &  Pi'hlisiier 
correspondent.  “It  is  not  a  radical 
movement.  \Ve  have  been  confronted 
with  a  situation  which  amounts  to  sup¬ 
pression  of  constitutional  liberties  and  we 
aim  to  correct  that  condition  and  make 
freedom  of  the  press  absolute.” 

Mr.  McCaffery  asserted  that  the 
•Mbany  Citizen  was  hindered  in  its  func¬ 
tions  as  a  newspaper  because  it  could  not 
secure  press  services  without  paying 
exorbitant  prices. 

That  the  Hayes  bill  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  nation-wide  fight  to  subject 
s.vndicates  and  press  services  to  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  was  indicated  by  Mr. 
McCaffery  with  the  announcement  that 
his  plan  now  is  being  considered  hv  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  officials 
in  preparation  of  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
in  Congress. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  that  part 
01  the  public  service  law  which  deals 
"f  u  corporations  and  contains  all 
of  the  machinery  incidental  to  regulation 
of  public  utilities  by  the  commission. 

It  has_  a  section  relating  to  adequate 
service,  i list  and  reasonable  charges,  un¬ 
just  di.scriminations  and  unreasonable 
preference,  and  requires  a  corporation  or 
person  enraged  in  such  service  to  file  it's 
rates,  _  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
commission  and  to  give  on  demand  the 
same  class  of  service  to  anyone  paying 
for  the  same. 


Adding  a  new  Article  6-A  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Law,  the  bill  declares;  “All 
associations,  agencies,  bureaus,  compa¬ 
nies  and  corporations,  membership  and 
otherwise,  engaged  in  gathering,  collect¬ 
ing,  distributing,  supplying  and  furnish¬ 
ing  news  matter  or  syndicate  or  feature 
material  to  newspapers,  periodicals, 
magazines  and  other  publications,  and  all 
wire  service  associations,  agencies,  bu¬ 
reaus,  companies  and  corporations,  mem¬ 
bership  and  otherwise,  shall  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  be  known  as  ‘press 
service  corporations.’  Any  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  giving  such  service  shall  be 
known  as  a  ‘press  service  person.’  ” 

Provision  for  adequate  service,  reason¬ 
able  charges  and  against  discrimination 
is  made  in  the  following  language : 

“Every  press  service  corporation  and 
every  press  service  person  shall  furnish 
and  provide  such  service,  instrumentali¬ 
ties  and  facilities  as  shall  be  safe  and 
adequate  and  in  all  respects  just  and 
reasonable.  All  charges  made  or  de¬ 
manded  by  any  such  corporation  or  per¬ 
son  for  such  service  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered  shall  be  just  and  reasonable 
and  not  more  than  allowed  by  order  of 
the  commission.  Every  unjust  and  un¬ 
reasonable  charge  made  or  demanded  for 
such  service,  or  in  connection  therewith, 
or  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  law  or  by 
the  commission  is  prohibited. 

“No  such  corporation  or  person  sha'I 
directly  or  indirectly  by  any  special  rate 
rebate,  drawback  or  other  dcyice  or 
method,  charge,  demand,  collect  or  re¬ 
ceive  from  any  person  or  corporation,  a 
greater  or  less  compensation  for  sucli 
service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  or  in 
connection  therewith,  except  as  author¬ 
ized  in  this  chapter,  than  it  charges,  de¬ 
mands,  collects  or  receives  from  any 
other  person  or  corporation  for  doing  a 
like  and  contemporaneous  service  with 
respect  thereto  under  the  same  or  s’ub- 
stantially  similar  circumstances  or  con¬ 
ditions. 

“No  such  corporation  or  person  shall 
make  or  grant  any  undue  or  unreason¬ 
able  preference  or  advantage  to  any  per¬ 
son,  corporation  or  locality,  or  to  an\ 
particular  description  of  service  in  any 
respect  whatsoever,  or  subject  any  par¬ 


ticular  person,  corporation  or  locality  or 
any  particular  description  of  service  to 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
disadvantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever.” 

General  powers  allotted  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  by  the  proposed  law  cover  fran¬ 
chises  giving  the  a'uthority  to  lay  down, 
regulate  or  maintain  pipes,  wires,  con¬ 
duits,  ducts  or  other  fixtures  in,  over  or 
under  streets,  highways  and  public  places 
of  any  municipality  for  the  pumose  of 
furnishing  and  transmitting  news. 

All  plants  leased  or  operated  by  press 
services  would  be  subject  to  commission 
inspection  and  regulation. 

Blanket  supervision  of  accounts,  rec¬ 
ords  and  books  kept  by  press  services 
also  is  granted  to  the  public  service  com¬ 
mission.  with  the  specification  that  it 
mav,  in  its  discretion,  prescribe  forms  of 
accounts,  records  and  memoranda  to  be 
kept.  Notice  of  alterations,  however, 
must  be  made  six  months  before  the 
order  takes  effect. 

Section  4  on  the  commission’s  powers 
gives  it  authority  to  : 

“Examine  all  persons  and  corporations 
under  its  supervision  and  keep  informed 
as  to  the  methods,  practices,  regulations 
and  property  employed  by  them  in  the 
transaction  of  their  business.  The  com¬ 
mission  shall  have  power  of  its  own 
motion  to  examine  and  investigate  the 
nlaiits  and  methods  employed  in  gather¬ 
ing,  delivering  and  supplying  news  and 
shall  have  access  through  its  memliers 
iir  persons  employed  by  and  autliorized 
by  it.  to  make  such  examinations  and 
investigations  to  all  parts  of  the  plants 
and  establishments  owned,  used  or 
operated  for  the  collection,  transmission 
and  delivery  or  sale  of  news  by  any 
person  or  corp<iration. 

“.\ny  employe  or  agent  of  the  com¬ 
mission  who  divulges  any  f.act  or  in¬ 
formation  which  may  come  to  his 
knowleilge  during  the  course  of  any 
such  inspection  or  examination,  except 
in  so  far  as  be  may  be  ilirected  by  the 
commission,  or  by  a  court  or  judge  or 
authorized  by  law.  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  niisdenieanor.” 

It  is  then  provirled  that  the  commis- 
'ion.  alter  bearing  of  its  own  motion  or 
on  complaint,  may  direct  such  changes 
in  service,  rates  or  property  as  may  be 


deemed  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
law  or  with  franchises  and  charters 
granted  to  the  press  corporations. 

An  annual  report  would  have  to  be 
filed  showing  the  amount  of  stock  and 
bonded  indebtedness,  amount  of  dividends 
paid  during  the  year,  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  names  of  officers  and  the  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  paid  as  salaries  to  them, 
location  of  plants  and  equipment,  and 
“such  other  information  pertaining  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
plant  and  system,  and  the  affairs  of 
such  person  or  corporation  as  may  be 
required  by  the  commission.” 

Public  rate  schedules  are  provided  in 
section  10,  which  requires  every  press 
service  corporation  anil  press  service  per¬ 
son  “to  file  with  the  commission  and  to 
print  and  keep  open  to  public  inspection 
schedules  showing  all  rates  and  charges 
made,  established  or  enforced  or  to  be 
charged  and  enforced,  all  forms  of  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  rates,  charges  or 
service  used  or  to  be  used,  and  all  special 
jirivileges  and  f.acilities  granted  or 
allowed.” 

Under  succeeding  provisions,  press 
service  rates  could  not  be  altered  with¬ 
out  notice  first  being  filed  with  the  com¬ 
mission  and  then  a  hearing,  such  as  tele¬ 
phone  companies  and  other  public  utility 
corporations  are  required  to  do  under 
existing  law.  The  commission  may  fix 
schedules  pending  dispute  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes. 

In  case  any  press  service  corporation 
or  person  is  engaged  in  business  other 
than  owning,  operating  or  managing  a 
press  service  plant,  which  is  not  subiect 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission, 
the  law  does  not  restrict  or  limit  the 
powers  of  the  commission  to  inquire  as 
to  and  prescribe  the  apportionment  of 
capitalization,  earnings,  debts  and  ex- 
])enscs  fairly  and  justly  to  be  awarded 
to  or  borne  by  the  ownership  of  the 
press  service  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  business. 

No  press  service  corporation  or  per¬ 
son.  under  the  bill,  shall  begin  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  press  service  plant  without 
having  first  obtained  the  permission  and 
approval  of  the  commission,  nor  may  if 
issue  any  forms  of  indebtedness  for  the 
acquisition  of  property,  improvement  of 
equipment  or  service,  and  refunding, 
without  authorization  by  the  commission. 

Keorganization  would  be  subject  to  ri 
“fair  value”  of  the  property  fixed  by 
the  commission,  and  transfer  of  fran¬ 
chises  al.so  would  have  to  pass  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  state  board,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  “every  contract,  assignment, 
transfer  or  agreement  for  the  transfer 
of  any  stock  by  or  through  any  person 
or  corporation  to  any  corporation,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  no 
such  transfer  or  assignment  shall  be 
made  upon  the  liooks  of  any  such  press 
service  corporation,  or  shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  effective  for  any  purpo.se.” 

Upon  the  complaint  in  writing  of  a 
customer  or  a  prospective  customer,  as 
to  the  price,  efficiency  of  service,  or  re¬ 
fusal  to  supply  service,  sold  and  de¬ 
livered,  the  commission  would  examine 
the  press  service  plant  and  submit  notice 
of  a  hearing  on  the  complaint.  .After 
the  hearing  and  examination,  the  com¬ 
mission  would  prescribe  the  rates  or  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  effected  if  the  public  interest 
reiiuires  a  change. 

“Whenever  the  commission  shall  be 
of  the  opinion  that  a  press  service  cor¬ 
poration  or  press  service  person  is  fail¬ 
ing  or  omitting  or  about  to  fail  or  omit 
to  do  anything  required  of  it  by  law  or 
bv  order  of  the  commission,  it  shall 
direct  counsel  to  commence  an  action  in 
the  supreme  court  for  the  purpose  of 
having  such  violations  or  threatened  vio¬ 
lations  stopped  and  prevented  either  by 
mandamus  or  injunction,”  the  bill  con¬ 
cludes. 

The  act  would  take  effect  July  1,  1031. 


REPORTERS  WHO  SOLVED  KIDNAPPING 


Photo  shows  the  five  St.  Louis  Star  staff  men  who  la.st  week  located  Charles  Y. 
Abernathy,  who  kidnapped  13-year-old  Adolphus  Busch  Orthwein,  grandson  of 
August  A.  Busch.  Reading  from  left  to  right:  Theodore  Link,  Harvey  Wertz, 
Harry  T.  Brundidge  and  Julius  Klein,  reporters  for  this  newspaper,  and  Mario 
Cavagnaro,  staff  photographer.  Link,  Wertz  and  Klein  worked  with  Brundidge 
and  Cavagnaro  took  the  pictures.  Brundidge  located  the  kidnapper  in  Kansas 
City  ahead  of  police  and  sheriff’s  deputies  and  obtained  a  full  confession. 
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FINAL  BRIEFS  ON  HOTEL  SALES  HEARD 
BY  AUDIT  BUREAU  DIRECTORS 

Fred  Walker  of  New  York  Sun  Appears  for  Those  Opposed  to 
Net  Paid  Listing — E.  Lansing  Ray  Presents  Brief 
Favoring  Change  in  Rules 


t  h  E  s  t  a  t  V  for  January  1 

)  SPORT  WRITERS  TO  DINE 

'I'lic  i7tli  annual  dinner  of  the  Pliila- 
<leli)liia  SiK)rtinK  Writers’  Association  will 
Ik-  held  at  the  lienjaniin  Franklin  Hotel, 
j  Jan.  22.  RolK-rt  T.  Paul  is  chairman  of 
the  invitation  committee,  and  Ijniis  H. 
jalTey,  of  the  livcmiui  l.ahjcr,  treasurer 
of  the  associatif  n,  is  in  charfje  of  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements. 


F1N’.\L  hriefs  on  the  ((uestion  of 
whether  or  not  hotel  hulk  sales  of 
newspaiK-rs  are  net  paid  and  should  he 
repfirted  on  the  first  pa(ie  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  reports  as  such 
were  to  lie  presented  to  the  hoard  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  A.  P>.  C.  at  a  sjiecial  meet¬ 
ing  in  I  hicaRO,  Friday,  Ian.  16.  The 
brief  for  alxntt  .'iOO  persons  or  orsan- 
izations  whose  joint  opinion  is  that  bulk 
sales  in  any  form  should  not  1h-  included 
in  net'  paiil  fipures  was  to  lx-  presented 
by  Fred  A.  \Valker  of  the  .Wii-  York 
and  that  of  the  publishers  who  think 
hotel  sales  should  be  counted  as  net  paid 
under  a  special  ratinp  was  to  be  i>iven 
by  F.  Ivansinji  Ray,  publisher,  .Si.  I.oui.<! 
Globr-Driiwcrat. 

Mr.  Ray’s  brief  expressed  the  belief 
that  hotel  bulk  circulation  is  eipial  to 
home  delivered  circulation  Ix-cause  the 
hotel  is  the  home  of  the  Kuest  while  he 
is  visiting  a  city,  and  that  therefore  it 
should  be  counted  by  the  P..  C.  as  net 
paid  and  listed  toRether  with  home  <le- 
livered  and  street  sales  under  a  special 
cJassification  of  its  own. 

"Hotel  distribution  is  not  true  bulk  cir¬ 
culation,’’  the  brief  states  in  part,  “ami 
is  not  comiiarable  by  anv  reasonable 
yardstick  with  ordinarv  bulk  circulation 
in  value  to  reader,  advertiser  or  news- 
pajicr.  On  the  basis  of  value  to  adver¬ 
tiser  and  reader,  it  is,  in  the  minds  of 
many  thouRhtful  miblishers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  the  ecjual  of  any  circulation  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  newspaper.  f)n  the 
Iilatisible  theorv  that  the  hotel  is  a  iier- 
son's  home  while  he  is  away  from  his 
home  city,  hotel  distTibution  is  even  Cfiin- 
narable  with  home  delivered  circulation 
in  reailershin,  and  value." 

The  specific  request  for  a  special  clas¬ 
sification  for  hotel  bulk  sales  is  made  in 
the  next  paraRrajih  of  the  brief,  wbich 
reads  as  follows : 

“It  is  the  feelinji  of  these  publishers 
that  hotel  distribution  Ih-Ioiirs  riuht  up 
in  citv,  suburb  or  country  net  paid  ahniR 
with  home  delivered  and  street  sales,  and 
they  base  their  artruments  on  its  com¬ 
parative  value  to  advertisers  and  reader- 
ship.  But  it  is  not  the  consensus  of 
those  1  represent  that  hotel  distribution 
is  exactly  on  a  par  with  street  sales  and 
home  delivery.  We  recoenize  that  the 
hotel  distribution  reader  dcK's  not  sjiecifi- 
cally  pay  for  his  dailv  newspam-r,  al- 
thoutjh  un(|ueslionahlv  he  actuallv  does 
l»ay  for  it.  For  this  technical  rea^.-  n, 
even  if  it  does  not.  in  our  otiin-on.  hn- 
pair  advertisiuR  value,  we  are  content  to 
ask  for  what  must  lx-  recarded  as  a 
secondary  net  paid  ratiiiR  for  hotel  dis¬ 
tribution." 

The  onnosinc  brief  quotes  a  letter  sent 
to  tiublishers  in  a  referendum  conducted 
bv  the  New  York  Sun  at  its  own  ex- 
I»ensc.  It  exnlains  that  alwnit  566  persons 
or  orpanizations  returned  a  siened  re¬ 
quest  that  bulk  sales  be  kept'  out  of  the 
net  paid  fipures  as  a  result  of  this 
referendum. 

Discussinp  the  proposal  that  Ixitel 
sales  be  segregated  in  a  stx-cial  classi¬ 
fication,  Mr.  Walker’s  brief  reads  as 
follows :  “There  have  Ix-en  some  sug¬ 
gestions  that  the  question  could  Ix-st  lx- 
settled  by  segregating  hotel  sales  alone 
to  appear  in  the  net  paid  total  and  on 
the  first  page.  I  do  not  see  how  vou 
can  entertain  such  a  suggestion  unless 
you  are  in  favor  of  class  legislation  and 
unless  you  close  your  eyes  to  the  inter¬ 
minable  efforts  to  ‘beat  the  gun’  which 
would  inevitably  result.  To  refer  again 
to  the  glossarv.  hotel  copies  are  defnuxl 
as  copies  purchased  by  a  hotel  ami  dis- 
tribiPed  free  to  guests.  Copies  similarly 
distributed  bv  restaurants,  clubs,  pull- 
man  and  dining  cars  are  includeil  in  the 
same  designation.  They  are  include<l  in 
bulk  sales  classificatifxi. 

‘‘We  all  know  what  has  lx^en  done  in 
the  matter  of  sending  copies  of  news- 
pa|x-rs  to  conventions  held  in  hotels.  We 
all  know  that  if  hotel  circulation  is 


segregate<l  from  other  hulk  sales  that 
methods  will  he  devised  by  means  of 
which  these  convention  sales  will  be 
reckoned  as  hotel  sales  to  the  confu- 
Nion  of  the  whole  question  and  the  mis¬ 
leading  of  the  advertisers  and  their 
agents. 

"And  now  let  us  see  what  of  justice 
or  injustice  there  is  in  separating  hotel 
sales  from  other  bulk  sales  and  say¬ 
ing  to  the  reader  of  your  rejiorts,  ‘this 
circulation  is  worthy  and  desirable  and 
that  is  Useless  and  undesirable.’ 

"1  <lo  not  think  that  there  is  any  one 
of  you  acquainted  with  newspafx'r  cir¬ 
culations  who  will  not  agree  that  home 
<lelivered  circulation-  newspaix-rs  which 
are  regularly  and  continuously  delivered 
at  the  home — is  the  highest  grade  of  all 
circulation.  Ho  you  want  to  say  to  the 
newspapers  which  deliver  daily  at  the 
homes  of  thou.sands  of  readers,  papers 
paid  for  by  some  one  other  than  the 
reailer,  you  max  not  count  that  circu¬ 
lation  as  worth  while,  while  you  .say  at 
the  same  time  to  the  iiublisher  whose 
papers  are  delixerexl  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  of  iiayment  to  transient 
hotel  patrons  ‘lx.*  ye  exalted  among  the 
net  jiaid’?  Ho  you  know  that  the  aver¬ 
age  life  of  the  hotel  reader  is  only  two 
daxs  and  that  after  having  read  txvo 
issues  of  the  hotel  free  paix-r  he  jour¬ 
neys  on  and  disaiiix-ars.  .\re  you  xvill- 
ing  to  say  that  this  txvo-dax  reader  of 
the  hotel  delivered  paper  is  as  valuable 
to  the  advertiser  as  the  reader  of  the 
paper  that  is  continuously  delivered  to 
a  home  even  though  it  is  )iaid  for  by 
money  outside  that  home?  And  yet 
under  the  proiiosal  of  those  opposed  to 
me  the  less  valuable  circulation  would 
Ik-  figured  as  net  jiaid  and  the  more 
valuable  excludid." 

.\s  an  illu.stration  of  his  contention, 
Mr.  Walker  cited  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  government  xvh-ch  pays  for  the 
distribution  of  (tttaxva  nexvspaiK-rs  to 
the  homes  of  governmi-nt  employes  to 
keep  them  informed  on  certain  govern¬ 
ment  matters.  He  referred  to  the  vote 
of  the  newsiiaper  division  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
which  favoreil  inclusion  of  hotel  sales 
in  net  paid  by  a  vote  of  .IK6  to  .156,  aixl 
asked  that  this  vote  be  ignored  because 
John  I-'.  Bresnahaii,  business  manager 
of  the  .Vi’ji-  York  World,  as  iiresiding 
officer  declined  to  vote  his  .16  jiroxies, 
.\lr.  Bresnahan’s  vote,  Mr.  Walker 
conteiuls,  xvould  have  Ix-eii  against  in¬ 
clusion  of  hotel  sales  in  net  paid,  and. 
therefore,  the  x’ote  of  the  nexvsi»aper 
flivision  xvas  a  theoretical  tie. 

In  summing  uj)  the  request  for  a 
secondary  rating  for  hotel  distribution. 
Mr.  Ray’s  brief  outlined  seven  reasons 
xxhv  it  should  be  granted.  These  are: 
"High  ailvertising  value,’’  "reaxlershi]) 
value,"  "value  to  newsiiaper,’’  “value  to 
I'ommunity."  “tendency  to  restore  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  .\.  B.  C..’’  “relief  of  a 
Condition  that  xvorks  hardship  on  puh- 
lishers,’’  and  “elimination  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  A.  B.  (.1.  investigation  in  everx 
city."  Kxplaining  in  detail  the  fifth 
reason,  the  brief  declares  that  "nianv 
publishers  have  the  feeling  that  their 
xaluahle,  and  in  their  minds,  entirely 
legitimate  circulation,  is  being  sacrificed 
tx-cause  of  abuses  by  a  few  publishers 
in  an  entirely  different  class  of  circula¬ 
tion."  \o  discussion  was  scheduled  to 
follow  the  presentation  of  briefs.  The 
meeting  xvas  merely  to  enable  tin-  direc¬ 
tors  to  receive  the  final  arguments  on 
Ixith  sides  of  the  case,  and,  bhiiroK  & 
Fi  BLisntJt  was  informed  tliat  it  was 
doubtful  if  any  votf  would  lx-  taken  at 
this  meeting 

CONDUCTING  BONUS  POLL 

I  he  C  hiaifin  Daily  fllustraled  Times 
is  conducting  a  straw  vote  on  the  bills 
intnxluced  in  Congress  asking  that  sol- 
rliers  Ik-  tiaid  a  cash  fxmus  now.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  be  called  to  tin-  attention  of 
officials  in  Washingtoa 


REPORTER  JAILED  FOR 
CONTEMPT;  IS  FREED 

Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Reporter  Writer 
Held  Culpable  Becauie  He  Wrote 
Story  of  Indictment  Before 
Arrest  Was  Made 

(ieorge  Parks,  courthouse  reiiorter  of 
the  .S'lecetwalcr  (Tex.)  Reporter,  was 
jailed  for  contempt  of  court  Jan.  12  and 
released  28  hours  later  although  he  re¬ 
fused  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  the 
judge  xvho  sentenced  him  that  he 
apologize. 

He  xvas  sentenced  to  three  days  fol- 
loxx  ing  publication  of  a  story  in  the 
Reporter  on  the  indictment  of  a  former 
county  commissioner,  xx'hich  xvas  held  up 
by  I-'ritz  R.  Smith,  district  judge,  pend¬ 
ing  the  indicted  man's  arrest. 

Parks  prex  iously  had  gone  to  the  jiub'e 
and  asked  for  permission  to  print  the 
nexvs  of  the  indictment,  asserting  that  it 
xvas  common  knoxvledge  that  the  grand 
jury  had  taken  action.  The  judge  orderexl 
the  reimrter  to  xvithhold  the  nexvs  until 
the  arrest  had  been  made,  and  threat¬ 
ened  him  xvith  a  jail  sentence  if  he  failed 
to  do  so. 

The  Reporter  carried  the  story  Jan.  11 
under  a  fixe-etdumn  banner.  The  folloxv- 
ing  day  Judge  Smith  summoncxl  the  re¬ 
iiorter.  Confirmed  the  fact  that  he  had 
xvritten  the  story,  and  then  said: 

"That  article.  Mr.  Parks,  coiiveyexl  to 
the  public  the  secrets  of  the  grand  jury 
xvhich  ought  to  lx-  kept  sacred,  and  in 
viexv  of  that  the  court  is  going  to  hold 
you  in  contempt.  I  xvill  have  tfi  remand 
yon  to  jail  for  three  days,  or  until  such 
time  as  you  may  purge  yourself  in 
XX  ritiiig." 

Parks  xvent  to  jail.  Millard  Cope,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  ReiKirter,  provided  a  cot,  a 
ixirtable  tyiK-xx  riter.  and  all  the  comforts 
of  home.  Hundreds  of  callers  xvere 
entertained  with  the  l.ioiis  t'lub  xisiting 
in  a  Ixidy. 

While  Coix-  and  his  attorney  xvere 
applying  for  a  writ  of  halx-as  corpus 
before  Judge  Smith  the  next  day.  a 
messenger  boy  delivered  a  telegram  from 
a  press  service  asking  for  his  side  in 
the  case.  The  judge  ended  the  case  by 
dictating  the  folloxving  ansxver: 

"The  matter  has  been  thoroughly,  fully 
and  mutually  settled  and  everybody  has 
shaken  hands,  sjiit  on  the  slate  and  wiix-d 
it  out.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  past." 

While  in  jail  Parks  xvrotc  a  “jail 
eilition"  of  the  paper  xvhich  xvas  printed 
on  Page  One  of  the  Reporter. 

He  did  not.  hoxvever,  "purge  himself 
in  writing." 

Several  nexvspapers  offered  him  legal 
assistance  in  the  case.  Publisher  Cope 
said.  Parks  is  24  years  old. 

$2,200  RAISED  FOR  NEEDY 

'I'lie  second  annual  "Neediest  t'ases 
Fund"  sponsoreil  and  managed  by  the 
Towaiida  (Pa.)  Daily  /x'l’j-fiTi-,  dis¬ 
tributed  $2,2(K)  worth  of  clothing,  shoes, 
gnx'eries  and  coal  to  more  than  125  needy 
families  in  its  vicinity.  This  year  the 
committee  six-cialized  in  supplying  sclnxil 
children  with  shoes,  rubbers  and  under- 
xvear,  more  than  $.1(X)  being  spent  for 
that  purpose.  Readers  of  the  paper  con¬ 
tributed  all  the  funds  and  clothing. 

WINS  ANTI-ACCIDENT  HONORS 

The  Intertype  Corporation  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  in  the 
sixth  annual  state-xvide  accident  preven¬ 
tion  campaign  for  19.10  as  announced 
by  ,\ssix:iatetl  Industries  of  New  York 
State.  Inc.,  an  employers’  organization 
sponsoring  the  campaign.  Intertype  is 
credited  with  not  having  had  a  single 
accident  in  its  factory  during  the  three 
months’  period  of  the  contest. 


REPORTERS  BARRED  AT 
REVENUE  HEARING 

Washington  Officials  Roused  by  Ac¬ 
tion  of  Commissioner  Burnet _ _ 

Doors  Were  Opened  to 
Lobbyists 

PiY  riF.ORGE  H.  Manning 

ll'a.tliiiniloii  Corm/xnii/cHf.  EniTOR  &  PenusHn 

W  ASMixcToN.  Tan.  15. — Refusal  of 
I  ommissioiier  of  Intenial  Revenue  Dax-id 
Burnet  to  admit  newspapermen  to  a  hear¬ 
ing  held  before  him  on  Tan.  10.  xvhile  ad¬ 
mitting  representatives  of  farm  and  dairv 
organizations  and  well-known  lohbyisti, 
has  occasioned  considerable  criticism  both 
from  the  Washington  correspondents  and 
from  members  of  Congress  who  attended 
the  hearing. 

The  hearing  concerned  a  ruling  made 
txvo  months  ago  by  Burnet  in  which  he 
held  that  the  use  of  unbleached  palm  oil 
as  an  ingredient  in  manufacturing  oleo¬ 
margarine  d<x‘s  not  subiect  oleomargarine 
to  the  10  cents  a  pound  federal  tax. 

On  re.aching  the  hearing  room  newi- 
paper  men  were  informed  the  hearinj 
was  not  public  and  xvere  turned  axvay. 

Representative  Paul  Kvale,  of  Miniw- 
sota.  the  only  Farmer-Labor  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  t  louse,  was  indignant  xvhen 
he  learned  that  members  of  the  press 
wore  barred. 

"If  underlings  are  going  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  authority  to  exclude 
representatix-es  of  the  public  from  hear¬ 
ings  like  this  one  which  vitally  affect  the 
public  interest,  then  I  think  some  higher 
authority  should  l>e  appealed  to,”  Mr. 
Kx  ale  said.  “It  is  preposterous  to  think 
that  nexvspapermen  were  kept  out  of  this 
hearing.  If  I  had  known  about  it  at  the 
time  1  certainly  would  have  made  a  fight 
to  have  them  admitted. 

“There  was  no  stenographic  record 
made  of  this  hearing  and  no  arrang^ 
ments  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  to  place  before  the  public 
the  fact's  adduced  there.  In  this  case, 
the  press  would  have  serx-ed  a  parficu- 
larlv  helpful  functi-'ii  in  bringing  this 
important  question  before  the  ix-ople." 

LIBEL  EXEMPTION  ASKED 

Tennessee  Bill  Ends  Punitive  Claim 
After  Correction 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishkr) 

X.xsHvii.i.K,  Tknx..  Tan.  14. — .\  bill  to 
exempt  nexvspa)H‘rs  from  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  in  libel  suits  when  misstatements 
are  corrected  in  print  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  present  sessioti  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  legislature. 

The  nexv  laxv  woukl  require  anyone 
Contemplating  a  libel  suit  against  a 
paper  to  notify  the  paper,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  correct  any  error.  The  cor¬ 
rection  would  relieve  it  of  putiitive  dam¬ 
ages.  hut  it  xvould  remain  responsible 
tor  actual  damages. 

EXHIBIT  IN  MONTREAL 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishkr) 

Mon  i  KK.xi,,  Jan.  15. — More  than  100 
exhibitors  took  space  at  the  .Xdvertising 
l-'.xposition  held  in  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel  on  Jan.  1.1-15.  Sixmsoreil  by  tl^ 
.\dverlising  Club  of  Montreal,  all  the 
leading  forms  of  sales  promotion  xvere 
on  viexv.  Emphasis  was  laid  particularly 
on  the  imiMirtance  of  ncwspaix-r  advertis¬ 
ing.  Examples  of  the-  xvork  of  Montreal 
printers  xvere  .shown,  art  work  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  examples  of  the  craft  of  plxd* 
engravers,  electrotyix'rs  and  lithograph¬ 
ers,  selections  of  enamelled  metal  and 
treated  paper  signs  an<I  electric  signs. 

BENNEYAN  RE-ELECTED 

(ieorge  Betineyan,  matiager  of  the  pf*^ 
motion  department  of  the  -NtW  ' 
.Vioi,  has  been  re-elected  chairman  ot  the 
Promotion  and  Research  Managers 
(iroup  of  New  York  City  newspapers- 
The  group  consists  of  representatives  o 
all  the  New  York  newspapers.  It 
every  month  at  the  Advertising  Liu  • 
This  is  Mr.  Benneyan’s  third  consecu¬ 
tive  term  as  chairman. 


J 


Nearly  400  persons  attended  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in  Pittsburgh  last  week 


publishers  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Jan.  9-10.  There  were  377 
persons  in  attendance. 

Colonel  Ernest  G.  Smith  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Timcs-Lcader  was  elected 
president  and  Wilkes-Barre  was  chosen 
for  the  1932  annual  convention  with 
Harrisburg  winning  the  1933  meeting. 

Ivy  Lee,  public  relations  counsellor, 
was  severely  attacked  for  his  recent 
speech  before  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  in  which  he  suggested  pos¬ 
sible  regulation  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  on  a  basis  similar  to  regulation 
of  railroad  and  public  utility  rates.  The 
suggestion  was  made  and  agreed  upon 
that  not  one  line  emanating  from  Mr. 
bee’s  office  was  to  be  published  in  any 
P  N'.  P.  A.  newspaper. 

The  Association  also  attacked  the  free 
publicity  evil  from  a  general  standpoint 
and  a  show  of  hands  at  one  of  the  daily 
forums  indicated  that  very  few  papers 
are  using  free  write-ups  in  any  form. 
According  to  a  report  made  by  the  man¬ 
ager.  conditions  'along  this  line  have  im¬ 
proved  materially  in  the  last  year. 

bed  by  John  O’Donnell,  editor  of  the 
'hi  City  Derrick,  the  Pennsylvania  i)ub- 
I'shm  adopted  the  following  resolution 
radio  news  lifters; 

.  "  hwf..\s.  Radio  is  looking  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  sales  value  of  the 
wws  field;  and 

\\  herf..\s,  Some  broadcast  stations 
>re  already  calling  themselves  ‘News- 
Papers  of  the  Air,’  filching  local  and 
press  ass^iation  news  from  the  news- 
Pa^rs  without  either  consent  or  credit 
^  selling  time  to  advertisers  on  the 
.  .  of  broadcasting  the  news  thev 
Purkin;  and 

I  a^”*****"^®’  This  has  a  tendency  to 
1  surpris 


“Rf;solvkd,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation 

“(A)  That  all  newspapers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  whether  in  or  out  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  be  earnestly  requested  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  furnishing  radio 
stations  with  news  bulletins  whether  used 
with  credit  or  without,  and  cease  the 
publication  of  all  forms  of  free  radio 
publicity. 

“(B)  That  all  press  associations  for¬ 
bid  the  use  of  this  news  for  any  purpose 
beyond  that  for  which  it  is  sold  to  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

“(C)  That  radio  having  become  an 
open  competitor  of  the  newspaper  in  both 
the  news  and  advertising  fields,  it  should 
be  forced  to  confine  itself  to  purely  radio 
features  and  its  dissemination  of  news  be 
limited  to  that  gathered  by  its  own  ef¬ 
forts  and  at  its  own  expense;  and,  finally, 

“(I))  That  unless  radio  cease  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  newspaper  field,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  will  abandon  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  radio  programs  entirely  and 
use  their  best  efforts  to  outlaw  any  sta¬ 
tion  or  chain  that  seeks  to  usurp  the 
newspaper  function. 

“With  this  reservation :  The  news¬ 
paper  industry  recognizes  the  value  of 
radio  as  a  useful  human  agent  and  as  an 
entertainment  factor.  It  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  with  it  and  wishes  it  well.  But 
the  newspai)cr  industry  feels  that  its 
sphere  and  that  of  radio  arc  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  and  that  they  can 
be  helpful  to  each  other — if  each  respects 
the  other’s  field.’’ 

Publishers  were  particularly  interested 
in  a  new  invention  explained  by  Howard 
1).  Salins  of  the  Golding  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  of  Chicago,  who  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  firm  was  making  cuts 
for  newspapers  on  celluloid  at  a  saving 
of  about  45%  over  zinc  cuts.  Tie  said 
a  photographer  could  make  this  new 
kind  of  a  cut  in  a  few  minutes  and  that 
no  experienced  photo-engravers  were 


After  John  Bennett  Bissell,  a  vice- 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Ihirstine  & 
Osborn,  had  talked  on  the  agency’s  part 
in  the  national  advertising  program, 
.several  angles  of  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  were  discussed.  Up<)n 
receipt  of  a  report  that  the  agencies 
having  free  publicity  bureaus  were 
anxious  to  disband  them  and  were  doing 
so  gradually,  according  to  John  Ben.son, 
president  of  A. A. A. A.,  the  Association 
decided  to  take  no  action  on  a  resolution 
adopted  last  summer  calling  for  a  new 
deal  with  the  agencies  unless  they 
stopped  intimidating  newspapers  by  send¬ 
ing  out  free  publicity.  Further  consider¬ 
ation  will  be  given  this  matter  at  future 
meetings. 

The  Association’s  Committee  on  Ad¬ 
vertising  Rates  and  Practices  was  in¬ 
structed  to  draw  uj)  a  set  of  standard 
rules  having  to  do  with  merchandising 
co-operation  offered  by  P.N.P./\.  news¬ 
papers. 

Memlvers  were  urged  to  give  indivifhia! 
and  serious  attention  to  the  rate  differ¬ 
ential  dispute.  It  seemed  to  lie  the 
opinion  of  the  members  that  this  was  a 
matter  for  the  individual  newspapers. 

R.  S.  Nightingale,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Clearflelil  Pme/ress,  speaking  on 
“Profitable  .Agency  Co-operation,”  urged 
publishers  to  give  careful  attention  to 
inquiries  sent  out  by  agencies,  and  to 
sec  that  checking  copies  and  billing  was 
properly  handled.  He  saicl  he  had  found 
it  advantageous  for  a  newspaper  to  know 
in  detail  about  sales  outlets.  He  said 
he  didn’t  believe  in  display  windows, 
house-to-house  canvassers,  securing  of 
testimonials,  truck  displays  and  many 
other  things  which  are  too  costly  for  the 
smaller  newspaper  to  consider. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.N.P..\., 
urged  newspapers  to  unite  in  selling  their 
media  to  national  advertisers.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  published  fully  in  Epitor  & 
Prm.isuFR  of  Jan.  10. 


could  not  intimidate  one  paper  by  hint¬ 
ing  that  the  other  would  make  unreason¬ 
able  concessions. 

L.  A.  N.  DeLisser,  A.  W.  Howland 
and  Frederic  A.  Kimball,  special  repre¬ 
sentatives,  spt)ke  briefly  abtmt  national 
advertising  in  1931.  Mr.  DeLisser  and 
Mr.  Howland  prohesied  increased  lin¬ 
age,  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year. 

Herbert  D.  Brauff,  publisher  of  the 
I’amiergrift  News,  in  a  paper  on  “De¬ 
veloping  a  Newspaper”  warned  against 
waste  in  production — “such  as  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  two  additional  operators  and 
two  additional  typesetting  machines  when 
the  equivalent  in  production  from  two 
machines  is  going  into  the  hell  l)OX  each 
afternoon.” 

Mr.  Brauff  holds  that  the  efficient 
newsi)aper  should  reach  85  per  cent  of 
the  homes  in  its  trade  area.  That  elimi¬ 
nates  15  per  cent  alienated  by  the  news- 
paoer’s  policies  and  the  “poor  pay”  ac¬ 
counts.  The  newspaper  should  gross  $20 
per  year  per  subscriber,  he  said,  and  in 
the  small  field  should  net  20  per  cent 
of  the  “gross.” 

A  newspaper  should  get  one-half  its 
total  revenue  from  local  advertising;  one- 
fifth  from  national;  one-tenth  from 
classified;  and  one-fifth  from  its  circula¬ 
tion. 

Too  many  newspapers  are  operated 
with  not  enough  man  power  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Mr.  Brauff  said. 
Thev  should  go  after  advertising  as  hard 
as  they  go  after  news.  .After  the  peak 
of  the  field  is  reached,  a  newspaper  will 
almost  run  itself,  he  declared. 

.At  a  luncheon  the  first  convention  day, 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Pitts- 
hurah  Sun-Telenraph  as  host's,  George 
B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Scrjpps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  voiced  the  opinion 
that  the  hard  times  in  19.50  would  re¬ 
sult  in  better  newspapers  because  edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  were  giving  more 
(Continued  on  paqe  43) 
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RADIO  “UFTING”  OF  NEWS  ATTACKED 


Peniwylvauua  Publishers  Pass  Resolution  Asking  Newspapers  and  Press  Services  to  Withhold 
Bulletins  from  Stations — Free  Publicity  Dwindling — Col.  E.  G.  Smith  Elected  President 


s’^ATIONAL  advertising  problems,  a  \N  hfj<kas.  This  abuse  has  a  tendency 
i'  new  invention  to  make  cuts  out  of  to  grow,  to  the  detriment  of  the  news- 
ctlluloid,  the  “piracy”  of  radio  stations  paper  business  generally,  and  to  its 
in  lifting  news  and  features  from  news-  marked  injury  in  the  territory  alleged  to 
pipers,  cost  problems  and  legislative  mat-  be  covered  by  certain  offending  stati^ms 
ters  occupied  the  attention  of  editors  and  particularly;  be  it  hereby 


required.  Mr.  Salins  exhibited  copies  Frank  T.  Carroll,  business  manager  of 
of  several  newspapers  containing  pic-  the’  Pittsburi/h  Press,  sixike  on  the  de- 
tures  printed  from  cuts  made  of  cellu-  velopnient  of  national  advertising,  point- 
loid.  This  process  may  be  used  in  large  ing  out  that  there  were  many  things  on 
plants  using  high-speed  presses  or  in  the  which  local  newspapers  could  co-operate 
smaller  papers  operating  with  flat  beds,  for  mutual  advantage,  so  that  advertisers 
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LIPPMANN  SEES  PASSING  OF  POPULAR  PRESS 

New  York  World  Editor  Predicts  Sensationalism  Will  Give  Way  to  More  Objective  and  Reliable 
Type  of  Reporting  in  Block  Foundation  Address  at  Yale  University 


^''HE  press  of  the  more  politically  en- 
lightened  portions  of  the  world,  hay¬ 
ing  passed  through  two  epjochs,  one  in 
which  publica¬ 


tion  was  a  gov- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t  mon¬ 
opoly  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  in  which  it 
was  the  priviler^e 
o  f  recognized 
parties  within 
the  state,  is  now 
in  the  latter  part 
of  a  third  epoch 
in  which  its  po¬ 
litical  independ¬ 
ence  is  assured 
by  the  profitable 

,,,  -  commercial  sup- 

vValter  Lippmann  ,  r  i  _ 

port  of  a  large 

body  of  readers,  according  to  Walter 
Lippmann,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World.  Mr.  Lippmann  made  this  state¬ 
ment  Jan.  12,  in  an  address  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Paul  Block  Foundation.  His  ad¬ 
dress  reviewed  the  progress  of  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  “dramatic,  disorderly, 
episodic  type”  of  old-style  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  to  the  “objective,  orderly  and 
comprehensive  presentation  of  news 
which  is  now  in  the  ascendancy.” 

Newspai)ers  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
epoch,  Iklr.  Lippmann  predicted,  in 
which  the  popular  press  will  gradually 
be  transformed  or  be  superseded  by  a 
more  sober,  less  sensational  and  more 
reliable  type  of  journalism.  His  ad¬ 
dress,  in  part,  follows ; 

“Certainly  it  is  not  easy  for  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  daily  journalism 
to  feel  any  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
express  more  than  his  own  working 
philosophy,  to  indicate  the  general  ideas 
which  seem  to  him  to  provide  rational 
basis  for  what  he  is  doing,  and  to  give 
him  his  general  sense  of  direction.  For 
it  is  a  first  fact  in  the  whole  situation  of 
modern  newspapers  that  there  docs  not 
exist  any  generally  accepted  public 
philosophy  about  them. 

“This  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  historical 
setting  to  which  they  have  evolved.  Xot 
quite  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
Milton  made  his  plea  to  Parliament  for 
the  liberty  of  luilicensed  printing.  The 
particular  liberty  for  which  Milton 
argued  was  granted  some  sixty  years 
later  near  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  But  the  larger  lil)erty  of  the 
press  which  he  had  in  mind  did  not  be¬ 
come  genuinely  established  until  well 
into  the  Nineteenth  Century.  For  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Areopagitica  was  to 
liberate  the  publication  of  fact  and  opin¬ 
ion  from  political  control.  .Knd  even 
after  the  House  of  Commons  had  in 
1695  refused  to  re-enact  the  system  of 
licensing  in  advance  of  publication,  news¬ 
papers  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  sedi¬ 
tious  libel.  It  was  not  until  1771  that 
John  Wilkes  and  the  London  newspapers 
w'on  the  right  to  report  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Libel  Act  of  1792  that  the  determination 
of  what  constitutes  seditious  libel  was 
taken  from  the  government  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  juries. 

"However,  another  half  century  or 
more  passed  before  the  press  escaped 
from  political  tutelage.  In  America  this 
revolution  was  initiated  by  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  with  his  Morning  Herald 
which  he  published  for  the  first  time  on 
May  6,  llkS6.  “We  shall,”  he  declared, 
“support  no  party— be  the  organ  of  no 
faction  or  coterie,  and  care  nothing  for 
any  election,  or  any  candidate  from  Presi¬ 
dent  down  to  Constable.”  Ten  years 
later  he  had  or  claimed  to  have  “the 
largest  aggregate  circulation  of  any  jour¬ 
nal  in  the  civilized  world.”  It  is  from 
these  lieginnings  that  the  modern  free 
newspaper — free  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  governmental  control — ^has 
evolved.  In  this  process  of  liberation 
there  were,  broadly  speaking,  three 
epochs:  in  the  first  publication  was  a 


monopoly  of  the  government;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  it  was  the  privilege  of  recognized 
parties  within  the  state ;  in  the  third, 
newspapers  became  politically  independ¬ 
ent  of  government  and  party  by  enlist¬ 
ing  the  commercially  profitable  support 
of  a  large  body  of  readers. 

“We  are  today,  I  think,  in  the  later 
phases  of  this  third  epoch,  with  the  next 
epoch  already  in  sight'.  To  explain  what 
I  mean  by  this  generalization  I  must  re¬ 
turn  to  Milton’s  Areopagitica  as  the 
classic  statement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  throughout  the  two  centuries  in 
which  that  freedom  was  won.  The  heart 
of  the  doctrine  is  in  the  famous  passage 
which  says  that 

Thoujfh  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be 
in  the  field,  we  do  injudiciously  by  licensing 
and  prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her  strength. 
T.»et  her  and  Falsehood  grapple,  who  ever 
knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter? 

“Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  the 
cruicial  words  here  are  the  qualifying 
phrase — ‘so  Truth  be  in  the  field’,  and 
unless  we  grasp  clearly  what  Milton 
meant  by  it,  we  are  liable  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  whole  conception.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  then  that  Milton  belonged  to  the 
Puritan  party  and  that  as  Dowden  has 
put  it  ‘the  unvarying  central  element  in 
Puritanism  was  the  belief  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  invisible  spirit  of  man 
and  the  invisible  God  was  immediate, 
rather  than  mediate  through  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  hierarchy.  Milton’s  confidence  that' 
Truth  could  conquer  Falsehood  rested 
upon  his  conviction  that  God  revealed  the 
fnilh  directly  to  the  faithful.  He  did  not, 
I  imagine,  contemplate  the  modern  sit¬ 
uation  in  metropolitan  journalism  where 
all  Pretense  of  such  conviction  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Had  he  cont'emplated  it.  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  would  have  had  to 
reconsider  his  whole  position. 

“The  freedom  from  external  control 
which  he  envisaged  was  posited  upon  in¬ 
terna!  control  and  revelation.  But  what 
happened  historically  was  I'hat  as  ex¬ 
ternal  control  decaved  the  internal  con¬ 


trol  dissolved.  Thus  the  popular  com¬ 
mercial  press  of  the  second  half  of  the 
N  ineteenth  Century  and  down  to  our  own 
times  has  had  as  it's  central  motive  the 
immediate  satisfaction  of  the  largest 
number  of  people.  Its  proprietors  and 
editors  had,  of  course,  their  own  con¬ 
victions.  but  the  working  principle  which 
actuated  their  publications  was  to  catch 
the  daily  interest  of  their  potential  read¬ 
ers.  Thus  this  press,  escaped  from  the 
tutelage  of  government,  fell  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  masses.  It  was  not  a 
free  press  in  the  sense  that  it  was  moved 
by  the  convictions  of  its  writers,  but  a 
kind  of  freedmen’s  press,  which  lacking 
the  positive  qualities  of  a  liberal  exist¬ 
ence.  ff)und  support'  and  profit  in  serving 
the  whims  and  wishes  and  curiosity  of 
the  people. 

“I  have  heard  this  type  of  journalism 
defended  eloquently  on  the  ground  that 
in  a  dem  leracy  the  press  like  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  give  the  public  what  it 
wants.  A  sounder  justification  for  it 
can,  I  think,  be  found,  which  is  that  if 
the  publication  of  news  and  opinion  was 
ever  to  be  genuinely  freed  of  control 
by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state,  it  had 
to  find  its  first  support  in  powers  which 
were  a  match  for  the  ruling  powers. 
Tlie  popular  commercial  press,  because 
it  is  popular  and  profitable,  has  finally 
broken  the  ancient  monopoly  of  in¬ 
telligence.  and  has  at  least  opened  the 
way  to  much  more  substantial  liberties. 

“It  could  be  demonstrated,  I  think, 
that  however  much  the  laws  may  seem 
to  grant  political  freedom,  they  are  in¬ 
effective  until  a  country  has  for  some 
considerable  time  accustomed  itself  to 
newspapers  which  are  highly  profitable 
and  immediately  powerful  because  of 
their  skill  in  enlisting,  in  holding,  and 
in  influencing  a  great  mass  of  readers. 
When  there  is  no  prosperous  and 
ixipular  press  the  liberty  of  publication 
is  precarious.  Publications  are  likely 
to  be  either  controlled  or  venal,  or  else 
they  eke  out  a  miserable  and  fairlv 
negligible  existence.  It  will  be  found, 


HODGES  GUEST  OF  COAST  PUBLISHER 


G.  IvOgan  Payne  fleft),  publisher  of  the  Snn  Jose  fCal.)  News,  photographed 
with  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Hodges,  last  week  in 
San  Jose.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodges  were  guests  of  Mr.  Payne  while  on  a  tour  of 
roast  cities,  which  Mr.  Hodges  is  making  in  l>ehulf  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  of  which  he  is  president. 


I  think,  that  the  area  of  free  publica- 
tion  in  the  world  today  is  on  the  whole 
co-terminous  with  the  area  in  which  com¬ 
mercial  newspapers  circulate  widely. 
Based  upon  the  support  of  literate  and 
relatively  well-to-do  masses  they  dare  to 
be  independent  of  the  political  power  and 
can  afford  to  be  independent  of  special 
interests. 

“Largely  because  our  population  pro¬ 
vides  the  broadest  base  of  this  kind  in 
the  world,  the  American  press  has,  1 
believe,  become  freer  from  hidden  con¬ 
trol  than  any  in  the  world.  This  is 
the  great  service  performed  by  what  I 
have  called  the  popular  commercial  press, 
otherwise  known  as  yellow  journalism, 
and  in  its  latest  and  perhaps  last  mani¬ 
festation  as  tabloid  journalism.  It  is 
the  first  politically  independent  press 
which  the  world  has  known.  The 
liberating  effect  of  this  type  of 
journalism  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
remembering  that  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  where  it  has 
not  yet  appeared  there  is  no  real  freedom 
to  publish.  When  you  have  drawn  a 
line  around  that  part  of  continental 
Europe  north  of  the  Alps  and  east  of 
Poland,  added  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Scandinavia,  the  British  Dominions,  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  spots  in  ^uth 
America,  you  have  roughly  indicated 
alxjut  all  the  territory  in  which  there 
is  substantial  freedom  of  the  press.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  popular 
commercial  press  has  won  the  battle  of 
freedom,  but  rather  that  as  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  advance,  it  is  this  popular 
press  which  first  effectively  occupies  the 
new  territory  and  consolidates  the 
ground  that  has  been  won.  Without  its 
massive  power  new  constitutional  liber¬ 
ties  are  difficult  to  hold  when  the  fervor 
of  the  emancipation  has  nassed. 

“This  type  of  journalism  is  not.  I 
^lieve,  enduring.  It  contains  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution. 
For  its  actuating  principle  is  to  attract 
daily  the  most  vivid  attention  of  a  large 
mass.  Its  object,  therefore,  is  not  to 
report  events  in  their  due  relationships 
or  to  interpret  them  in  ways  that  subse- 
nuent  events  will  verifv.  It  selects  from 
the  events  of  the  day  those  aspects  which 
most  immediately  engage  attention,  and 
in  place  of  the  effort  to  see  life  steadily 
and  whole  it  sees  life  dramatically, 
episodically,  and  from  what  is  called, 
in  the  jargon  of  the  craft,  the  angle  of 
human  interest.  This  is  highly  effec¬ 
tive — for  a  while.  But  the  method  soon 
exhausts  itself.  When  everything  is 
dramatic,  nothing  after  a  while  is 
dramatic:  when  everything  is  highlv 
spiced,  nothing  after  a  while  has  much 
flavor :  when  everything  is  new  and 
startling,  the  human  mind  just  ceases 
to  be  startled.  But  that  is  not  all.  As 
the  readers  of  this  press  live  longer  in 
the  world,  and  as  their  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  increase,  thev  begin  to  feel 
the  need  of  being  genuinely  informed 
rather  than  of  being  merely  amused  and 
excited.  Gradually  they  discover  that 
things  do  not  happen  as  they  are  made 
to  appear  in  the  human  interest  stories. 
The  realization  begins  to  dawn  upon 
them  that  they  have  not  been  getting  the 
news  but  a  species  of  romantic  fiction 
which  they  can  get  much  better  out  of 
the  movies  and  the  magazines.  I  think 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
popular  press  has  a  transient  circulation, 
that  its  readers  pass  through  it  on  their 
way  to  maturity,  and  that  it  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  prosper  on  its  original  pattern 
only  while  there  is  a  continuing  supply 
of  immature  readers  who  have  not  yet 
felt  the  need  of  something  else. 

“As  time  goes  on,  therefore,  one  of 
two  things  happens  to  the  popular  com¬ 
mercial  press.  If  its  owners  lack  fore¬ 
sight  and  energy  and  know  only  h(W 
to  repeat  the  original  formulae,  tw 
newspaper  gradually  fails.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  they  understand  the  nature 
(Continued  on  pagi  41) 
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N  .Y.  GROUP  DISCUSSES  RADIO,  5-DAY  WEEK 


publishers*  Association  Adopts  Resolutions  to  Seek  Establishment  of  Standards  for  Broadcasting  and 
Confer  on  National  Policy  in  Labor  Contracts — Arthur  D,  Hecox  Elected  President 


Two  resolutions,  one  to  make  an 
effort  to  see  that  proper  standards  of 
advertising  are  established  and  main¬ 
tained  i'l  radio 
broadcasting,  and 
another  effecting 
a  ••hands  off 
policy  on  the 
bve-day  week 
question  until  a 
national  policy 
had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  were 
adopted  at  the 
annual  three-day 
meeting  of  the 
Xew  York  State 
Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y-, 
which  ended  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  publishers  also  agreed  to  cooperat-e 
with  advertisers  to  develop  business  on 
a  more  scientific  basis,  and  to  back  up 
legislation  empowering  the  state  to  ad¬ 
vertise  adequately  the  recreational  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  state. 

The  meeting  this  year  was  unusually 
lively,  with  prominent  newspaper  men 
making  provocative  addresses  and  with, 
spirited  discussion  from  the  floor.  Among 
those  who  spoke  were  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager  of  the  Kciv  York  Sun; 
Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of  the 
.Vot  York  Herald  Tribune;  Elzey 
Roberts,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
and  Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the  Block 
.Vewspapers. 

The  radio  resolution,  adopted  following 
an  address  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  radio  committee  of  the 
.VN'.P.A.,  stated  that  it  was  in  the  public 
interest  for  the  New  York  association’s 
executive  committee  to  cooperate  with 
the  A.N.P.A.  radio  committee  in  an 
effort  to  see  that  proper  standards  of 
advertising  are  established  and  main¬ 
tained  in  broadcasting. 

The  action  on  the  five-day  week,  taken 
after  an  address  hy  Karl  Thiesing,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  .A.N.P.A.  Indianapolis  office 
and  the  newly  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  state  body,  stated 
that  the  publishers  wfDuld  decline  “to 
consider  any  contract  which  provides  for 
a  work  week  of  less  than  six  shifts  for 
work  in  individual  newspaper  offices  until 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Unions  concerned  agree  upon 
a  national  policy.’’ 

.Icrome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Po.st-Standard,  declined  re¬ 
nomination  for  president,  but  accepted 
s  place  on  the  executive  committee.  The 
following  officers  were  electecl ; 

^.Arthur  D.  Hecox,  Albany  Eveninq 
•VfWf,  president;  I.  Noel  Macy,  West¬ 
chester  Newspapers,  vice-president :  R. 
D-  Corson,  Lockport  Evening  Sun, 
'Kond  vice-president :  .Arthur  D.  Irving. 
o/f)«  Falls  Post-Star,  treasurer,  and 
Henri  Hall,  Jainestoum  Journal,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed 
E.  Bennett.  Binghamton  Press; 
''ilham  J.  Conners,  Buffalo  Couricr- 
^rPress:  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Gannett 
^fwspapers;  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  and 
H.  Fris,  .ilbany  Times-Union. 

The  first  session  was  held  Sundav 
^ing  when  Mr.  Thiesing  discussed 
Ine  Five-Day  Week — What  It  Means 
II  .  H’’  Newspaper.”  He  pointed  out 
’oat  It  IS  strictly  out  of  line  in  the  news- 
business  and  that  on  a  six-day 
''jy  basis  it  means  a  labor  cost  increase 
20  per  cent. 

Thiesing  pointed  out  that  in  22 
cities  labor  contracts  expire 
,  ‘be  state  this  year  with  a  possibility 
,1  ®™tration  in  15.  It  would  necessitate 
J"’P'''yni_ent  of  17  per  cent  more 
rkers  and  involve  a  shortage  of  nearly 
^’it  of  skilled  printers. 

“If  • 

‘  the  time  should  come  when  ex¬ 


traordinary  unemployment  among  news¬ 
paper  employes  becomes  a  reason  and 
not  an  excuse  for  some  plan  other  than 
the  present  six-day  week,  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  labor  matters  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  work  out  with  the  national 
unions  a  uniform  agreement  which  will 
meet  with  popular  approval.  Until  that 
time  any  arbitrary  attempt  by  local 
unions  to  force  a  five-day  week  at  six 
days’  pay  should  be  defeated  by  what¬ 
ever  means  may  become  necessary. 

"Many  publishers  are  aware  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  law 
under  which  local  typographical  unions 
can  vote  the  five-day  week  at  five-day 
pay  as  an  emergency  measure.  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  have  no  objection  to  that 
ixilicy  so  long  as  sufficient  competent 
men  are  supplied  to  do  necessary  news¬ 
paper  work  and  production  is  not  ham- 
IK'rcd  and  the  off  days  are  arranged  to 
mutual  satisfaction.” 

Lester  L.  Jones,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Publishers’  .Association  of  New  York 
City,  cited  many  instances  of  waste  in 
production  costs,  indicating  that  labor 
leads  the  list.  He  gave  comparisons  to 
show  that  mechanical  workers  on  news¬ 
papers  are  much  higher  paid  than  in  a 
great  nroinirtion  of  the  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

‘■Remember,”'  said  Mr.  Jones,  “wages 
are  measured  by  hours  and  unless  there 
is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages 
with  hours,  your  cost  of  production  goes 
even  higher.” 

Mr.  Friendly,  di.scussing  the  prospects 
of  advertising  during  the  coming  year, 
gave  an  optimistic  prediction. 

“Kenneth  Collins,  vice-president  of  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  believes  the  successful 
department  stores  will  use  more  news¬ 
paper  space  than  good  judgment  might 
seem  to  dictate  in  19.H,”  he  said.  “It 
will  emphasize  price,  but  also  style  and 
quality. 

“Bank  figures  show  that  people  have 
money  to  spend  when  they  feel  the  time 
is  ripe.” 

Mr.  Friendly  said  he  expected  more 
“spot”  advertising  than  in  former  years. 
He  predicted  drastic  changes  in  women’s 
apparel  that  would  necessitate  much  ad¬ 
vertising,  stressing  particularly  the  com¬ 
plete  wardrobe.  In  checking  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  Mr.  Friendly 
said:  It  is  impossible  to  over -emphasize 
the  value  of  well-prepared  copy.” 

Discussing  ways  in  which  newspapers 
are  affected  hy  the  economic  conditions 
now  prevailing,  Howard  Davis  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  tx^inted  out  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  are  not  sus- 
ccpti’de  to  re<luction  as  commoflity  prices 
are,  because  newspaper  rates  never  kept 
pace  with  the  rise  in  commodity  prices. 
Newspapers,  he  remarked,  are  going 
through  a  period  which  demands  the  best 
that  management  can  give  since  readers 
must  have  news  and  features  of  higher 
qualitv  than  ever,  while  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  has  decreased. 

“I  believe  manv  of  us  give  ton  much 
news  and  e<litorial  space.”  he  said.  “The 
percentage  of  reading  matter  during 
times  of  depression  is  of  course  greater 
than  in  prosperous  times,  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  less  advertising.  However, 
I  believe  a  reduction  in  reading  matter 
in  most  cities  can  only  be  made  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  competitors  :  otherwise  a  news¬ 
paper  would  suffer  from  a  circulation 
standpoint. 

“Reductions  in  mechanical  departments 
likewise  are  most  difficult,  due  not  only 
to  the  wage  contracts,  but  due  also  to 
the  nature  of  our  business.  .Among  the 
major  items  of  expense  in  publication  of 
a  newspaper  are  lalior,  communication 
(telegraph,  cable,  etc.),  transportation 
and  distribution.  None  of  these  items 
has  been  reduced  in  cost — in  fact,  are 
at  their  highest  levels.  It  is  difficult  to 
reduce  the  amount  we  spend  for  these 
items  without  impairing  the  excellence 
of  our  newspapers  and  thereby  reducing 
the  number  and  quality  of  our  readers. 


thus  making  a  less  effective  advertising 
medium. 

“Even  though  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  decreases,  as  it  has  during  the 
past  year,  it  is  difficult  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  our  costs,  due  to 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  our  business  is 
that  of  publishing  a  complete  newspa]X’r 
for  the  reader,  who  is  our  principal 
customer. 

“When  advertisers  talk  about  defla¬ 
tion  of  advertising  rates.  I  maintain  that 
rates  never  were  inflattxl,  but  that,  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  when  increased 
service  and  circulations  are  taken  into 
consideration,  advertising  rates  have  not 
increased  to  anywhere  near  the  same 
proportion  as  have  most  commodities, 
rental  and  other  services. 

“Ihifortunately,  during  the  last  year 
the  nevyspapers  have  not  met  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  united  front,  as  have  the 
magazines.  The  .selling  of  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  year  19.10  has  been 
magnificent.  The  magazines  told  a  good 
story — told  the  same  story  and  got  splen¬ 
did  results,  but  there  was  no  organized 
newspaper  effort  along  the  same  lines. 

“In  fact,  there  never  has  been,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  some  general  plan 
is  not  evolved  to  sell  the  newspaper  idea 
effectively  because,  after  all,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  iDCst  and  most  profitable  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“If  IS  or  20  newspapers,  selected  ac¬ 
cording  to  geographical  location,  got  to¬ 
gether  with  a  well  thought-out  aclvertis- 
ing  campaign  to  advertisers,  they  could, 

I  believe,  increase  the  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  throughout  the  nation 
to  an  astounding  degree  within  six 
months.  And,  I  believe  such  a  campaign 
would  have  a  powerful,  favorable  effect 
uj)on  the  unemployment  situation.” 

Mr.  Block,  who  advocated  the  coopera¬ 
tion  move  as  the  best  means  of  facing 
depression  problems,  said : 

“Run  your  newsp.apers  yourselves,  and 
don’t  let  anyone  else  dictate  to  you.  Co¬ 
operate  so  business  men  will  know  that 
you  do  not  have  certain  standards  in  one 
city  and  different  ones  in  another.  Don’t 
cut  rates ;  there  is  plenty  of  buying 
IDower.  Re  sure  you  get  merchants  to 
win  it.  National  advertising  should  pay 
a  higher  rate,  so  co-operate  in  stipulat¬ 
ing  .so.” 

Employers  of  the  country  .should  assure 
emploves  their  jobs  are  safe  and  perma¬ 
nent,  he  said. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  people 
are  out  of  work,  he  maintained,  and 
there  is  no  reason  whv  19.11  should  not 
be  a  good  year.  One  of  the  surest  means 
of  bringing  about  prosperity  will  be  well- 
planned,  well-executed  advertising  and 
sales  campaigns. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  manager 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association,  talked  of  the  present  state 
of  confusion  among  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Can.ada  and  presented  figures 
showing  that  decreased  consumption 
has  alrcadv  led  in  some  instances  to  a 
droi)  in  price  below  the  555.20  mark  of 
1929. 

Prior  to  191.3,  when  newsprint  was 
placed  on  the  freelist,  Mr.  Palmer  pointed 
out.  Canadian  production  was  negligible 
and  in  191.3  amounted  fo  hut  .350,000  tons 
against  1,. 300.000  tons  in  the  United 
States  but  subsequently  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  increased  rapidlv  aiul  during  1925 
epualled  that  of  the  United  States,  each 
being  approximately  1.500.000  tons.  The 
high  pe.ak  of  United  States  production 
was  during  192fi  and  amounted  to  1.700.- 
000  tons,  while  the  high  pe.ak  of  Cana¬ 
dian  nroduction.  including  that  of  New¬ 
foundland,  was  during  1929  and  amounted 
to  apnro.ximately  .3.000,000  tons,  both 
countries  producing  less  during  19.30. 
Canada  approximately  2.500,000  tons  and 
the  United  States  1.300,000  tons,  or  the 
same  amount  that  it  produced  in  191.3. 
while  Canadian  production  had  increased 


7(.X)  per  cent.  It  may  be  stated  broadly, 
according  to  Mr.  Palmer,  that  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  increased  at  the  rate  of 
appro.ximately  si.x  per  cent  compounded 
during  the  first  25  years  of  the  present 
century,  at  the  end  of  which  time  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  I’nited  States  started  to 
decline  as  that  of  Canada  began  a  more 
rapid  increase  This  condition  was  due 
not  only  to  the  natural  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  Canadian  mills  because  of 
their  pro.ximity  to  sources  of  wood  sup¬ 
ply,  but  also  to  stimulation,  both  polit¬ 
ical  and  financial,  attributed  by  some  to 
the  era  of  high  prices  prevailing  from 
1<)17  to  1921. 

The  production  cap.acity  of  the  mills 
of  the  United  States  at  the  iiresent  time, 
Mr.  Palmer  pointed  out,  and  such  efforts 
1.7(X).()0()  tons  per  annum,  while  that  of 
Canada,  including  Newfoundland,  amounts 
to  appro.ximately  4,(X)0,0()()  tons,  making  a 
total  capacity  of  approximately  6,000,()()0 
tons  per  annum  against  a  present  demand 
of  not  more  than  4.000.(XX)  tons,  leaving 
5(t  per  cent  excess  capacity  and  this  con¬ 
dition  is  naturally  the  cau.se  of  the 
l>resent  disturbance  in  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturing  circles. 

Various,  but  unsuccessful,  attempts 
have  been  m.ade  by  manufacturers  of 
eastern  Canada  during  the  past  few  years 
to  remedy  this  situation  as  it  developed, 
Mr.  Palmer  pointed  out,  and  such  efforts 
continue  with  a  view  to  securing  unified 
control  of  a  group  of  the  major  Eastern 
Canadian  producers  through  some  form, 
it  is  said,  of  pooling  their  junior  securi¬ 
ties.  It  is  reported  that  the  mills  interested 
in  this  proposed  merger  are  .Abitibi, 
Can.ada  Power  &  Paper.  St.  Lawrence, 
Backus-Brooks  and  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national,  which  mills,  together  with 
Price  Bros.,  produce  apiiroximately  five- 
sixths  of  Eastern  Canadian  outimt. 

Speaking  of  price  reductions,  Mr. 
Palmer  said  that  while  most  of  the 
maior  producers  continue,  at  least  in  the 
main,  to  adhere  to  the  price  prevailing 
during  the  past  year,  important  mills 
have  recently  .sold  substantial  tonnage 
at  prices  from  $2.00  to  $.3.(X)  a 
ton  'under  the  market  and  other  mills 
with  substantial  tonnage  are  offering 
their  product  at  from  S.52  to  $53  per  ton, 
so  that  newsprint  aggregating  some 
400.(XX)  tons  a  vear  has  either  been  sold 
or  is  being  offered  at  less  than  last 
year’s  price. 

M.any  publishers  believe  that  these  fac¬ 
tors  indicate  that  general  market  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  recognized  and  that  lower 
prices  may  be  anticipated  as  a  con.se- 
fpience.  Mr.  Palmer  indicated. 

Elisha  Hanson,  Washington  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  A.  N.  P.  .A.,  reported  on 
legislative  matters. 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  attack  on  radio 
broadcasting,  declared  that  “the  ally  of 
the  newspapers  in  combating  radio  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  the  great  army  of  radio 
listeners  who  are  disgusted  with  the 
blatant  advertising  that  fills  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.” 

“The  public  does  not  like  radio  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said.  “They  like  the  excellent 
programs  that  come  with  radio  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  they  want  those  programs  undi¬ 
luted  with  commercial  messages  that  are 
rammed  down  their  throats  with  mo¬ 
notonous  regularity. 

“If  radio  advertising  continues  to  grow 
in  quantity  and  annoy.ance.  it  is  not  Un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  demand  may 
be  crcatofl  to  cease  commercialization  of 
the  radio  in  the  Ignited  States  and  put  it 
on  the  basis  of  broadcasting  in  England. 
There  a  tax  of  about  $2  each  on  radio 
receivers  supplies  a  fund  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  ample  entertainment  of  a  high 
standard,  including  grand  opera. 

“Printed  radio  programs  should  be 
skeletonized  to  include  only  items  of  real 
news  interest,  eliminating  trade  names 
except,  of  course,  in  those  rare  instances 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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CIVIC  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  CINCINNATI 
POST  PRAISED  AT  JUBILEE  DINNER 

Public  Officials  Congratulate  Daily  at  50th  Anniversary 
Banquet  Attended  by  Newspaper  Notables — Speeches 
Broadcast  from  Local  Radio  Station 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitoe  &  Publisher) 

plNClNNATI,  Jan.  13.— “The  Cin- 
cinnati  Post  deserves  the  highest 
l»raise  for  its  great  constructive  effort's 
in  Ijehalf  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ido 
sincerely  appreci¬ 
ate  what  it  has 
<lone  in  behalf  of 
good  government. 

I  s|>eak  for  Col. 

C.  ().  Sherrill, 
former  city  man¬ 
ager,  and  C.  A. 

1)  y  k  s  t  r  a,  the 
(iresent  manager, 

<>  u  r  gratitude, 
b'ormer  Mayor 
Murray  Season- 
good  already  Frank  \V.  Rostock 
has  voiced  his 
irihute." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Russell 
W'ilson,  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Golden  jubilee  banquet  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  at  the  Gibson  Hotel 
here  last  night. 

More  than  400  of  the  city's  leading 
business  and  professional  men  and  news- 
pajK’r  writers  and  executives  from  all 
over  the  country  attended.  Many  of 
these  latter  were  “graduates”  of  the 
Post.  Mayor  W'ilson  said  that  the  Post 
has  been  “one  of  the  most  imixirtant 
factors  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  lx‘- 
loved  city.”  “As  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,” 
he  conffnued,  “I  hail  a  great  citizen  of 
(  incinnati— the  Cincinnati  Post.” 

W^ilson  referred  to  former  Mayor 
SA-a.songcxHl.  leader  of  the  non-partisan 
crusade  which  swept  “bossism”  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  made  it  what  Dr.  Jerome 
Kerwin  has  called  “the  best  governed 
lit)'.” 

•Seasongcxid  in  a  speech  at  Cleveland 
said  the  Post  had  been  the  one  unfailing 
newspaper  champion  of  gtKHl  govern¬ 
ment  “like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land.” 

Robert  Paine  Scripps,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  only  surviving  son  of  Edward  W^yllis 
Scripts,  founder  of  the  newspapers,  spoke 
of  the,  long  list'  of  newsnaper  editors, 
business  executives  and  writers  who  spent 
llicir  early  days  on  tlie  Post. 

He  recalled  that  it  was  just  2.'!  years 
ago  that  Roy  VV.  Howard,  chairman  of 
the  hoard  of  the  Scripps-Howard  group, 
came  to  the  Post  from  Indiana,  a  young 
reporter.  He  listed  O.  O.  McIntyre,  Ray 
l.ong,  Irvin  Cobb,  Marlen  Pew,  and 
(>lhers  as  representative  of  the  brilliant 
editors  and  writers  who  served  their  ap¬ 
prenticeship  on  this  second  newspaper  of 


Freighted  full  with  smiles  and  tears; 
Glad  to  see  brave  youngsters  rise — 
Grieved  whene’er  a  graybeard  dies — 
Fifty  years  with  subtle  art 
Chronicling  the  human  heart; 
Seeking  only  what  serves  best 


munity  it  serves  unselfishly.  Here's  to 
the  next  50  years.” 

Employes  of  the  Post  presented  two 
baskets  of  flowers  to  Editor  Rostock  and 
Husincss  Manager  Quinn. 

The  speaking  program  was  broadcast 


the  Scripps-McRae  (later  Scripps-How¬ 
ard)  chain. 

Mr.  Scripps  was  introduced  by  Ralph 
H.  Quinn,  business  manager  of  the  Post, 
and  he  introduced  Erank  W’.  Rostock, 
editor  and  president  of  the  Post,  who  was 
toastmaster. 

Among  those  at  the  speakers’  table 
were  O.  ().  McIntyre,  HeywiKKl  Broun, 
I'Mgar  A.  Guest,  creator  of  “Just  Folks"; 
John  Hix,  author  of  “Strange  As  It 
.Seems”;  Jim  Williams,  creator  of  "Out 
Our  W'ay”;  Roy  Crane,  creator  of 
“Wash  Tubbs” ;  George  B.  Parker,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
NewspajK-rs;  W.  (i.  Chandler,  general 
business  manager  of  the  group ;  Robert 
J.  Bender  and  Hugh  Baillie,  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  Press;  Fred  S.  Fer¬ 
guson  and  James  W.  Dean,  president 
and  business  manager  respectively  of 
NEA  Service;  David  Dietz,  Scripps- 
Howard  science  editor;  .‘\ubrey  (iraves, 
managing  editor  of  the  Scribt's-Ilim'ard 
Xews;  William  Philip  Simms,  Scripps- 
Howard  foreign  editor,  John  Paul 
.Scripps,  grandson  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and 
Milton  A.  McRae,  and  the  editors  of 
other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Heywoixl  Broun,  writer  of  “It  Seems 
to  Me”  in  the  Post  and  the  Xezo  Fork 
Telenram,  gave  a  humorous  talk.  Mr. 
Parker  paid  tribute  to  the  ideals  which 
he  said  ha<l  actuated  the  Post  and  its 
sister  pajiers  since  E.  W.  Scripps  founded 
the  Clez'eldiui  Press  32  years  ago. 

Will  Rogers  sent  a  telegram,  which 
concluded ;  “Well  the  next  .30  years  is 
going  to  be  tough  going.  We  got  more 
people  can  read,  but  none  of  ’em  do.” 
Edgar  Guest,  during  liis  talk,  read  a 
ptx'm  written  for  the  (xteasion,  entitled: 
“Fifty  Years  of  Faith  in  Man.”  The 
verses  follow : 

Fifty  years  of  human  breath, 

Fifty  years  of  birth  and  death. 

Love  and  marriage — dreams  sublime — 
Hate  and  jealousy  and  crime; 

Garden  hints  and  recipes — 

Politics  and  policies — 

Business  babies,  building  news. 

What  for  each  thing  wives  should 
use; 

Fires,  explosion,  suicides — 

Sports  aid  sermons,  blushing  brides; 
Items  small  of  this  and  that; 

What  should  trim  our  lady’s  hat; 
Weather  guesses,  good  or  bad; 
Parties  happy  neighbors  have; 

Fifty  years  of  all  that  makes 
Human  joys  and  human  aches; 

And  since  first  the  Post  began 
Fifty  years  of  faith  in  man. 

Here’s  the  record — fifty  years. 


Hugh  Baillie.  vice-pre.'iident  of  the  United  Press,  John  Paul  Scripps,  grandson 
of  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  Robert  Paine  Scripps,  editorial  director,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  pholographeil  arriving  in  Cincinnati  to  attend  Post’s  Golden 
Jubilee  relebratioii. 


.Ill  the  common  interests; 

Jealous  only  of  the  fame 
Of  its  city's  glorious  name; 

Foe  to  no  man's  faith  or  creed 
Blind  to  no  man’s  leorlhy  deed; 

Old,  yet  zeilh  the  strength  of  youth. 
Fighting  in  the  cause  of  truth; 

.iitd — zehat  praise  is  better  than — 
Fifty  years  of  faith  in  man. 

.\ If  red  Segal,  conductor  of  the 
“Cincinnatus"  column  in  the  Post  and  a 
member  of  its  editorial  staff  for  more 
than  25  years,  traced  the  paper’s  fight 
against  “lx>ssism”  and  corruption,  finally 
crowned  within  the  last  six  years  by  suc¬ 
cessive  victories  over  intrenched  machine 
politics. 

Roy  W.  Howard  sent  this  wire : 

“1  sincerely  regret  that  circumstances 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  the  Post  (iolden  Jubilee.  I 
doubt  if  any  absent  member  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  management  feels  quite  so  keenly 
his  inability  to  be  present,  because  it  was 
at  the  journalistic  university  in  Post 
Square  that  I  matriculated  in  1905.  To¬ 
day  the  Cincinnati  Post  is  one  of  the 
nwst  brilliant  stars  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  consellation.  More  than  that,  by 
the  high  quality  of  its  constructive  serv¬ 
ice  the  Post  has  demonstrated  that  cour¬ 
ageous  juornalism  can  command  the  re¬ 
spect  and  receive  the  rewards  of  the  corn- 


through  Croscly  Radio  WLW.  The 
Crosley  orchestra,  directed  by  William 
Stoess,  gave  a  musical  program,  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  Post  Triumphal  March, 
written  esiiecially  for  the  occasion  by 
Stoess. 

The  Post  is  the  second  oldest  Scripps- 
1  loward  newspaper  and  first  appeared  as 
a  4-pagc  paper. 

HARN  HEADS  CHICAGO  GROUP 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  the 
.\udit  B'ureau  of  Circulations,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  Chicago  Advertising 
Council.  He  succeeds  Max  A.  Bems, 
Mason  Warner,  first  vice-chairman,  and 
Ben  C.  Pittsford,  second  vice-chairman, 
were  also  installed.  Newly  elected 
members  of  the  lioard  of  directors  who 
will  serve  two-year  terms  are :  Burr 
L.  Robbins,  General  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company ;  Charles  B.  Goes,  Jr, 
Goes  Lithographing  Company  and  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Marshall,  Robert  G.  Marshall 
Letter  Company,  L.  L.  Weld  of  Mit¬ 
chell,  Faust,  Dickson  &  Wieland,  was 
elected  for  a  one  year  term.  Eleven 
other  board  members  were  reelected. 

CURTIS  AIDS  BOYS’  CLUB 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Boys’  Club^has 
received  an  additional  gift  of  $25,000 
from  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 


Scene  at  Golden  Jubilee  banquet  marking  fiftieth  birthday  of  Cincinnati  Post 
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NEW  NEWSPAPER  PLAY  A  HYMN  OF  HATE 


Louis  Weitzenkom’s  ‘‘Five  Star  Final”  Bitterly  and  Sullenly  Denounces  Sensational  Journalism  and 
Invasion  of  Private  Lives — Shows  Tragic  Effect  of  a  Revived  Murder  Story  on  Lives  of  Principals 

By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


you  IS  WEITZENKORN’S  play 
Li  “Five  Star  Final”  which  opened  in 
Vew  York  on  New  Year’s  Eve  is  a  ven¬ 
omous,  sullen 
and  bitter  casti¬ 
gation  of  that 
sensational  fringe 
of  American 
newspaper  mak¬ 
ing  which  has 
only  one  god  — 
circulation  —  and 
which,  for  the 
sake  of  this  gcxl. 
will  s  a  c  r  i  fi  c  e 
honor,  decency 
and  self-respect 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t  the 
Louis  Weitzenkorn  fiuiver  of  an  eye¬ 
lash.  It  is  a  lurid 
and  violent  piece,  and  tremendously  mov¬ 
ing.  and  as  such  has  stirred  up  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  among  the  drama's 
commentators.  .Xs  it  grows  older — and 
it  shows  all  the  signs  of  becoming  a  “hit’’ 
—the  public  will  become  familiar  with 
the  problem  it  poses. 

Unlike  “The  F'ront  Page"  and  “Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Press,”  newspaper  plays  of 
another  year,  “Five  Star  Final”  is  at  no 
pains  to  amuse  its  customers.  Quite  on 
the  other  hand  it  seeks  to  shock  them 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  scurrilous  be¬ 
havior  of  certain  newspapers — to  place 
them  behind  the  scenes  to  witness  the 
workings  of  the  most  atrocious  journal¬ 
ism  imaginable.  Mr.  W'eitzenkorn  has 
made  it  evident,  however,  that  his  dia¬ 
tribe  is  not  directed  against  journalism 
in  general,  but  toward  only  one  certain 
and  freakish  kind.  It  will  be  so  judged, 
we  lielieve,  by  the  public. 

Randall,  managing  editor  of  the  .Vmi 
York  Rvenitu/  Gazettr,  a  tabloid,  is 
shown  at  the  beginning  in  the  process  of 
being  “bawled  out”  by  the  publisher  of 
the  paper,  Hinchecliffe,  for  allowing  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  paper  to  dwindle.  The 
publisher  gives  the  managing  editor  a 
series  of  articles  on  a  20-ycar-old  mur¬ 
der  sensation — that  of  Nancy  X’oorhees 
who  murdered  her  lover  when  she  be- 
ame  pregnant  and  he  refused  to  marry 
her.  The  managing  editor,  in  consenting 
to  run  the  articles,  also  agrees  to  give 
the  story  timely  interest  by  finding  out 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  for¬ 
merly  notorious  murderess  is  living  at  . 
present. 

Randall  at  first  is  reluctant  to  handle 
the  story.  Hut  confiding  to  his  secretary, 
he  lets  himself  out,  absolves  himself  of 
personal  responsibility,  with  this  weak 
rationalizing  statement  which  runs 
through  the  play  like  a  theme ;  “Ideals 
won't  put  patches  on  your  pants.  I’m 
Roing  to  be  one  newspaper  man  who 
makes  enough  out  of  the  business  to 
have  a  comfortable  old  age.” 

,  Then  he  becomes  interested  in  his  nasty 
job  and  puts  all  his  ingenuity  into  it. 
He  calls  in  the  Rev.  T.  Vernon  Isopod, 
the  daily’s  clergyman  reixirter,  and  who 
IS  represented  as  about  the  most  slimy 
and  hateful  character  this  reporter  has 
ever  seen  on  the  stage,  and  a  new  girl 
reporter,  a  pretty,  bold,  brash  and  cold 
person  who  knows,  she  says,  “all  about 
the  racket.”  Randall  tells  them  what 
they  are  to  do. 

.  I^3ncy  Voorhees  Townsend  is  shown 
m  her  home  with  her  husband,  a  bank 
employe.  They  are  pictured  as  being  a 
very  happy  and  contented  middle-aged 
Psir,  at  the  moment  all  excited  about 
the  forthcoming  marriage  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter  Jenny.  There  are  no  traces  of  the 
years  ago ;  the  past  had 
f't  completely  lived  down, 

nto  this  typical  and  comfortable  home 
conies  the  Rev.  Isopod,  feeling  his  way 
Townsends,  impressed 
With  his  ecclesiastical  rohes  and  thinking 
sooiething  to  do  with  the  wedding, 
eil  him  all  their  plans  and  enthusias- 
i'*’^r  ^  photograph  of  the 

o\ely  bride  “tor  the  church  records.” 


A  copy  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Gazette  left  by  their  prospective  son-in- 
law  reveals  the  news  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  series  of  articles  with  morals  drawn 
daily  by  the  Rev.  Isopod. 

The  play  is  concerned  from  then  on 


with  the  sensational  manner  in  which  the 
newspaper  played  the  story,  resulting  in 
the  tragic  suicide  of  the  Townsends  as 
their  purple  past  was  made  to  exist 
again  by  the  machinations  of  a  skillful 
and  adroit  editor.  The  frantic  efforts  of 
Nancy  to  stop  the  newspaper  from  print¬ 
ing  the  stories,  the  attempt  of  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  parents  to  stop  the  marriage,  the 
luuniliation,  shame  and  utter  helplessness 
of  the  Townsends  are  treated  honestly 
and  vindictively. 

And  the  cold,  thoughtless,  unscrupulous 
working  of  the  newspaper  are  portrayed 
as  effectively.  Circulation  jumps  by  the 
thousands  as  the  articles  appear  and  as 
the  suicide  story  breaks,  providentially, 
right  in  the  midcile  of  the  exposure.  The 
suicide  was  “unfortunate,”  the  publish¬ 
er’s  attitude  is,  hut  you  must  expect  such 
things  when  you  arc  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper. 


JH'ROOKS  ATKINSON.  AVii-  York 
•  Times — “Mr.  Weitzenkorn  has  gone 
a  good  way  toward  writing  a  complete 
imlictment  of  maudlin  journalism.  The 
theatre  rarely  strikes  such  a  crushing 
blow  at  any  contemporary  institution.” 

F".  P.  A.,  World — “  .  .  interested  me 
and  excited  me  as  nothing  that  I  have 
seen  in  so  long  a  time  that  I  could  not 
say  what  play  that  was.  .  .  to  my  notion 
it  was  not  the  cheapness  and  prying  that 
the  tabloids  are  guilty  of  that  this  blast 
was  flirected  against,  as  the  great  hypoc¬ 
risy  that  so  much  journalism,  and  not 
only  tabloid  journalism,  is  tainted  with.” 

Percy  Hammond,  Iferald  Tribune — 
“Mr.  W'eitzenkorn  treats  his  subject 
rough  and  if  the  Drama  were  as  power¬ 
ful  as  the  Press,  ‘F'ive  Star  l-'inal’  would 
jiut  an  end  to  ornery,  though  interesting 
journalism.” 

Robert  l.ittell.  World — “This  denun¬ 
ciation  loses  much  of  its  force  by  being 
tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  the  sen¬ 
sationalism  it  is  attacking.  It  is  a  cheap, 
lurid  tale  about  a  cheap,  lurid  business. 
It  is  also  interesting.  .  .  I  had  a  little 
the  feeling  of  watching  hyenas  hunting 
down  hyenas.” 


Into  this  scene  comes  Nancy’s 
daughter,  and  confronts  the  publisher 
with  the  question  “Why  did  you  kill  my 
mother?”  The  publisher  tries  to  get  out 
of  the  room  but  is  confronted  by  his 
surly  managing  editor,  whose  conscience 


is  being  preyed  upon  by  the  suicides, 
and  made  to  stay.  Hinchecliffe  then 
attempts  to  answer  the  girl :  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  great  impersonal  machine, 
devoted  to  printing  the  news,  to  uplifting 
human  morals,  to  pointing  out  the  moral 
lessons  to  be  had  as  in  the  unfortunate 
case  of  Nancy  Voorhees.  The  girl  again 
asks  her  question,  completely  unim¬ 
pressed  with  the  publisher’s  logic,  and  he 
again  gives  his  smooth,  soft  flow  of 
bromides.  The  girl’s  husband  (they  had 
been  hastily  married  when  the  news 
broke),  rushes  in  in  time  to  prevent  her 
from  shooting  the  publisher,  and  he  tells 
Ilinchcliffe  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole 
rotten  business.  As  they  leave,  Hinch- 
cliffe  tells  Randall  that  the  Evening 
Gazette  is  going  to  run  Nancy’s  diary 
serially,  “an  ‘P  story,”  which  Randall 
rcfu.ses  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  He 
is  fired  and  after  a  bitter  arraignment 


Ibee,  Variety — “‘Five  Star  Final’  is 
interesting  theatre.  The  critics  were  of 
tli\ided  opinion,  but  the  new  Woods 
meller  should  get  something.” 

Gilbert  W'.  Gabriel,  Ameriean — “His 
plot  turns  scurvier  than  any  department 
in  the  tabloid  he  accirses.  He  hates  not 
wisely  and  too  much.  .  .  I  honestly  con¬ 
fess  I  looked  forward  to  saying  ‘.Xmen’ 
out  loud  to  Mr.  Weitzenkorn’s  war-cry. 
I  didn’t  know  he  was  going  to  Ik-IcIi  it.” 

Heywood  Hroun,  Telenram  —  “His 
play  is  the  approximation  of  what  one 
might  say  if  he  went  to  confessional. 
[Mr.  Weitzenkorn]  is  bitter  against  a 
phase  of  the  newspaper  business  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  a  part  of  it.  .  .  I  was 
distressed  by  the  provocative  quality  of 
‘Five  Star  Final.’  ” 

Charles  Darnton,  Rveninri  World — 
“Up  to  now  the  theatre  has  given  itself 
to  some  pretty  grind  and  some  pretty  bar! 
newspaper  plays.  Frir  myself.  I’ve  never 
seen  one  that  was  finite  true.  .  .  I  p;ir- 
ticulary  resent  the  stage  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  who  never  takes  off  his  hat  on 
entering  a  house.  Rut  T  find  ‘Five  Star 
Final’  peculiarly  interesting  for  the  view 
of  the  tabloid  that  it  offers.  It  is  an 
eye-opener  to  me,  as  it  m,ay  be  to  you.” 


of  the  publisher’s  methods  and  his  ideas 
of  journalism,  the  managing  editor 
leaves,  muttering  his  belief  that  the 
Townsends’  suiciclcs  were  his  own  mak¬ 
ing  and  reiterating,  sardonically  this 
time,  that  “ideals  won’t  put  patches  on 
your  pants.” 

With  this  as  a  background  Weitzen¬ 
korn  has  an  arlvantage  of  telling  exactlv 
what  he  thinks  of  such  journalism,  and 
he  certainly  makes  the  most  of  it.  Into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters  he  places 
unbridled  speech,  bitter,  rlemmciatory. 
and  sometimes  preachy.  Hut  Weitzenkcrii 
has  made  sure  his  play  is  interesting  Ih-- 
fore  it  expounds. 

There  are  no  newspaper  men  in  this 
play  that  you  can  ixissibly  admire.  I'A-eii 
the  managing  editor,  who  is  tlu  i  nly 
one  with  any  decency  whatsoever,  is  a 
weak,  spineless  character  even  if  he  is 
a  good  editorial  executive.  Hinchecliffe, 
the  publi.sher,  with  his  suave  polished 
manner  and  his  big  talk  about  morals 
and  lessons  is  a  villain  of  the  worst  type. 
The  repiirters  ami  business  executives 
are  of  tlie  same  stripe.  Ziguie  F'einstein. 
the  contest  editor,  who  always  is  full  of 
ideas,  furnished  the  only  humorous  ele¬ 
ment,  and  even  he,  with  his  taxicab  rac¬ 
ing  contest  from  the  Hronx  to  the  City 
Hall  with  a  prize  for  “a  wop,  a  Jew 
and  a  nigger,”  adds  to  the  rlismal  pic¬ 
ture  that  the  author  has  given  us. 

The  story  is  tohl  from  the  inside.  The 
eternal  drama  th.at  follows  the  printing 
of  news  is  told  from  the  newsp.aper 
view'iioint,  and  with  clear  insight  into 
the  situation.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
dramatic  scene  that  that  in  the  second 
act  when  Nancy,  her  world  in  crumbs 
about  her  feet,  makes  one  last  desix-rate 
effort  to  stop  the  story.  She  is  shown 
at  the  telephone  in  her  home.  Up  in 
the  wings  the  newsjiaper’s  telephone 
switchboard,  with  an  operator  imperson¬ 
ally  saying  over  and  over  “Evening 
Gazette — good  morning.”  To  the  left  is 
the  publisher’s  office,  to  the  right  the 
managing  erlitor’s.  You  sec  the  onerator 
connecting  Nancy’s  call  to  the  publisher’s 
office,  and  his  refusing  to  talk  to  her, 
passing  it  on  to  Randall.  Randall  like¬ 
wise  refusing  to  talk  and  hanging  up  the 
receiver  on  Nancy’s  frenzied  appeal. 
You  see  Nancy  calling  again,  and  finally 
getting  Randall  to  listen  to  her  request, 
shocking  in  its  fervent  and  naked  sin¬ 
cerity.  “There  are  so  many  other  things 
to  write  about,”  Nancy  sobs.  “I’m  sorrv, 
Madame,”  Randall  says,  “but  the  story 
is  already  on  the  street.” 

Then,  as  though  this  were  not  enough 
for  a  second-act  curtain,  you  see  Nancy 
go  into  an  adjoining  room  and  kill  her¬ 
self.  Her  husband,  discovering  her, 
unable  to  bear  the  disgr.ace  and  .shame, 
does  likewise.  Through  the  window 
then  come  the  hard-boiled  girl  reporter 
and  a  trembling  photographer.  “This 
is  burglary,”  s.ays  the  cameraman. 
“Haven’t  we  got  a  newspaner  behind 
us?”  asks  the  girl.  They  discover  the 
bo<Hcs,  and  the  resourceful  renortcr  im¬ 
mediately  gets  in  touch  with  the  nianag 
ing  editor  over  Nancy’s  telephone,  while 
the  photographer  takes  his  flash  of  the 
death  scene. 

“Five  .Star  Final”  is  a  hymn  of  hate, 
a  vitriolic  piece  of  writing  as  liirirl  and 
provocative  as  the  type  of  journalism 
it  denounces.  It  is  written  bitterly  with 
no  sense  of  proportion  .and  with  little 
siibtletv.  It  is  balil  and  eriiff  atui 
obvious.  And,  miracle  of  miracles,  it 
is  interesting  on  that  account.  Were 
there  less  fire  in  Weitzenkorn’s  pen,  the 
play  wotibl  have  been  a  failure;  such 
human  injustice  as  this  newst>ap<'r  dealt 
had  to  be  portrayed  by  one  who  was 
shocked  and  disillusioned  fvvond  the 
stating  of  nuances  aiwl  dramatie  by-play. 

Mr.  Weitzenkorn  was  for  several 
years  with  the  ATre  York  IVor'd  as 
Sunday  editor,  resigning  that  position  in 
■August,  I'^O.  to  join  the  Xera  York 
Rrenimi  Crahhie  as  managing  editor. 
He  resigned  in  Wivember  of  that  year. 


Scene  in  the  manuging  editor’s  office  in  “Five  Star  Final,”  new  Broadway 
play.  Randall,  the  managing  editor,  is  shown  at  the  left  with  the  publisher, 
Hinrheeliffe,  across  the  table.  The  Rev.  Isopod,  clerieal  reporter,  is  standing 
at  the  right.  In  the  background  are  the  business  and  circulation  managers. 


HOW  CRITICS  VIEWED  “FIVE  STAR  HNAL” 


At  a  dinner  given  by  President  Daniel 
L.  Marsh,  of  Boston  University,  to 
the  visiting  delegates  at  the  joint  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  and  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism,  held  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Boston  recently,  the  toastmaster, 
Prof.  Harry  B.  Center,  introduced,  as 
one  of  the  main  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Willis  J.  Abbot  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

In  presenting  the  speaker  Prof.  Center 
referred  to  him  as  being  “one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  journalism  to-day ; 
a  man  of  exceptional  ability  who  not 
only  stands  for  the  highest  principles  of 
journalistic  procedure,  but  one  who 
actually  practices  them.” 

Mr.  Ai)bot  is  indeed  worthy  of  such 
an  introduction.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  idealism  for  the  press,  but  his  is 
idealism  tempered  with  practicality.  As 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston’s  international 
daily  newspaper,  he  has  proved  con¬ 
vincingly  his  ability  to  carry  out  these 
theories  which  he  advocates.  Many  of 
our  outstanding  editors  of  to-day  entered 
journalism  by  a  mere  chance.  They  had 
started  out,  early  in  life,  upon  some 
other  field. 

Chance  interrupted  their  plans  and 
directed  their  energies  to  journalism. 
Once  caught  they  never  escaped.  Mr. 
Abbot  is  no  exception  to  that  rule. 

Back  in  1885,  New  Orleans  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  a  new  lawyer,  just  out  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  with  a  nice 
new  diploma  to  hang  on  his  wall.  This 
budding  young  lawyer  made  a  brave  at¬ 
tempt  to  blossom  out  but  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  the  proper  nourishment  was 
lacking.  A  friend  of  his  father,  then 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  remarked  to  him  that  “he 
ought  to  stop  living  on  his  father  and 
come  over  and  do  some  real  work  on 
his  paper.’’  Mr.  Abbot,  for  this  young 
lawyer  was  Mr.  Abbot,  took  him  up  on 
that  joking  remark,  and  journalism 
gained  a  reporter,  and  the  law  lost  a 
neophyte. 

_  Mr.  Abbot’s  career  as  a  reporter 
didn’t  last  very  long.  He  had  too  much 
ability  for  that.  Soon  he  was  in  the 
editor’s  chair.  His  record  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  is  an  extensive  one.  Among 
the  positions  he  has  held  are  those  of 
managing  editor,  Chicago  Times,  1892-3; 
editorial  writer.  Nno  York  Journal, 
18%-8;  editor  and  part  owner.  Pal  fie 
Creek  (Mich.)  Pilgrim.  lOflO-3;  chief 
editorial  writer.  Nnc  York  American. 
1905-7:  also  1912-16;  editorial  w'riter, 
Nnc  York  Sim.  1916-17;  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Collier’s  Weekly,  cor- 
re.spondent  London  (England)  Times 
and  Washington  correspondent'  on  politi¬ 
cal  subjects  for  many  of  the  interior 
newspapers.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Jan.  30, 
1921.  as  its  editor. 

In  addition  Mr.  .^bhot’  is  a  writer  of 
marked  ability  having  written  several 
books  of  a  biographical  and  historical 
nature.  You  will  find  many  of  them 
listed  in  Who’s  Who  under  his  name. 
In  1927  he  was  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 

Mr.  Abbot'  remained  as  editor  of  the 
Monitor  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  directors  of  the  publishing 
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THE  PRESS 

AGAIN 


1ST 

in  Pittfburah 

in  1030 


The  Press  (Evg.  &  Sunday)  •  .  . .  .21,477,245  Lines 

Second  Paper  (Evg.  &  Sunday]  •  •  . 17,165,752  Lines 

Third  Paper  (Morning  6  Day)  •  •  •  . 8,658,310  Lines 

During  1930,  The  Press  maintained  its  consistent  leadership  despite  the  Fact  that  9  large  stores  withdrew  their 
advertising  from  The  Press  in  January  and  February  during  a  discussion  regarding  the  principles  of  rate-making. 

The  WST  - 

^  of  the  36  classifications 


Automotive 
*Beauty  Shops 
*  Books  and  Publications 
Building  Supplies  and  Contractors 
Church  Advertising 
*Classified 
*Credit  Clothing 
*Drug  Stores 
Educational 

Electrical  Appliances  and  Supplies 


* Footwear 

*  Furniture  and  Household 
*Groceries 

*Heating  and  Plumbing 
*Hotels  and  Resorts 
*Jewelry 
*Medical 
*Men’s  Wear 
Miscellaneous 
^Musical  Instruments 


Office  Equipment 
*Radio 
Real  Estate 
Restaurants 
*Sporting  Goods 
Stationers 
Tobacco 

*Toilet  Requisites 
Transportation 
*Womens’  Wear 


*ln  the  18  classifications  marked  (*)  The  Press  published  more 
advertising  than  the  other  two  Pittsburgh  papers  COMBINED. 

Figures  by  Media  Records,  exclusive  of  linage  in  national  magazine  distributed  with  other  Sunday  paper. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS. HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARE  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER 

OF  THE  UNITED 

PRESS'. 

•OF  THE  AUDIT 

BUREAU 

OF  CIRCULATIONS 

o  fi  d  of 

MEDIA 

RECORDS.  INC. 

T  ■  O  t  T  •  r  B 

iLaoBLPaia  eorsaLO 

'  a  T  L  a  N  r* 

Pfttsbu  h . . .  U n  j J  States 

!n  Advertising  Volume 
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THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Item  Selection  Analysis  Is  Now  a  Regular  Practice  With  Progressive  Merchants — Larger  Store 
Space-Usage  Methods  Carry  Daily  Sales  Lessons  for  Observing  Solicitors 

A  NEWSPAPER  man  this  week  sends  By  GUY  HUBBART  Heitors  ought  to  make  a  study  of  tht 

the  following  query; _ _ _ _  principle  both  for  their  own  and  the 


“We  keep  a  scrap  book  of  daily  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  run  by  large  stores  in 
cities  much  above  the  size  of  ours 
(t)(),(KK)  population)  and  try  to  combine 
selections  to  interest  our  local  adver¬ 
tisers  in  use  of  more  space.  What  is 
the  main  idea  back  of  the  combinaticMis, 
to  give  goods  representation?  Or  is  it 
connected  with  the  selling-action  of 
space?  Every  bit  of  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  helps  us  here.’’ 

This  question  comes  from  a  space 
salesman  on  a  relatively  small  paper. 
And  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  com¬ 
plete  letter  that  perhaps  it  is  not  the 
best  practice  to  study  the  item  combina¬ 
tions  of  large  progressive  stores.  .Also 
the  last  part  of  the  question  brings  out 
the  interesting  implication  that  space 
sellers  on  smaller  papers  have  a  different 
thing  to  .sell  than  those  on  larger  ones. 
There  is  an  additional  thought,  too,  as 
to  whether  the  idea  back  of  correct  com¬ 
binations  is  connectefl  with  space-action 
or  merchandise  representation. 

Correct  combining  and  its  effect  is 
connected  with  both,  but  the  main  idea 
is  that  the  combination  affects  or  brings 
about  full  re.sponse  on  spare,  whereas  in¬ 
correct  or  incomplete  combinations  bring 
only  partial  response. 

When  a  given  amount  of  space  brings 
full  response  the  effect  shows  up  three 
ways  (illustrated  on  the  chart)  aside 
from  actual  dollar  sales  or  dollar 
volume.  That  is.  the  effect  of  advertised 
items  on  store-wide  activity,  quickness 
or  speed  of  response  and  in  terms  of  unit 
transactions — single  purchases. 

Now  something  in  general  about  space 
selling.  Space  salesmen  on  small  papers 
have  the  same  thing  to  sell  that  men  on 
big^  papers  have — the  reader  influence  of 
their  papers. 

The  main  difference  between  selling 
on  large  papers  is  the  size  of  the  stores 
and  the  general  understanding  the 
merchants  have  of  the  use  and  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  a  means  of 
moving  goods  and  of  how  circulation 
works  for  stores  large  and  small.  This 
is  always  evident  in  the  kind  of  items 
the  large  stores  feature  and  combine. 

Larger  stores  naturally  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing  than  small  ones  in  smaller  centers, 
and  in  general  most  of  the  advertisers 
the  average  .solicitor  must  work  with  are 
.small.  All  of  them  need  more  advertis¬ 
ing  than  they  use;  many  could  profitabiy 
use  more  space  than  thev  now  use.  and 
many  would  do  so  if  thev  had  a  better 
understanding  of  its  dollars  and  cents 
value  to  their  business.  Such  as  con¬ 
sistent  analysis  of  advertised  returns 
would  show.  .And  the  job  now  is  to 
educate  as  well  as  to  sell  the  retailers. 
One  must  combine  merchandising  effort 
with  selling  effort.  And  the  first  step 
in  this  direction  is  a  clear  idea  of  what 
IS  sold  to  the  merchant  and  what  he  buys 
when  a  solicitor  sells  him  advertising.' 

The  tangible  thing  to  be  sold,  and  the 
tangible  thing  the  merchant  buys  is 
Ti'hife  space.  Rut  with  that  white  space 
there  is  something  else  to  .sell,  two  things 
in  fact ; 

1.  The  reachwq-poiver  of  the  eireiila- 
tion  its  power  to  po  bito  homes  where 
floods  the  retailer  has  to  sell  are 
wanted;  and 

2.  The  reader-interest  of  the  papers, 
the  thinfl  that  puts  sales  action  into  the 
copies  whieh  eompose  the  eireulation. 

These  are  the  two  things  that  make 
white  space  productive  of  sales.  White 
space  alone  has  no  selling  force,  and 
the  finest  circulation  in  the  world  carry¬ 
ing  only  white  space  cannot  sell  goods. 
Items  sell  goods,  items  and  the  values 
they  represent. 

W  hite  space  sells  only  as  items  and 
values  are  presented  in  it  for  customers 
to  sec  and  want.  And  how  should  the 
salesman  go  about  educating  the  mcr- 


By  GUY  HUBBART 
ARTICLE  LXX 

FEATURING  ITEMS  IN  SPACE 

This  typical  selection  illustrates  the  three  angles,  beside  dollar  volume,  by 
which  a  store  can  appraise  response-value  of  featured  items:  (1)  store-wide 
effect  (2)  speed  and  transactions  in  relation  to  dollar  sales. 

(Customers  respond  to  a  selection  of  items  more  quickly  if  values  accurately 
reflect  extra  quality  or  extra  value  for  the  money.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  quickly  retards  sales-power  of  spare  as  the  continued  featuring  of  under- 
((uality,  low  price  or  cut-price  items  to  the  exclusion  of  standard  values. 

Thrifty,  dis<-riminating  customers  are  shrewd  appraisers  of  what  a  day’s 
quota  of  space  contains.  The  fact  that  out  of  16  items  only  2  to  4  represent 
standard  values  is  quickly  noticeable.  By  the  reverse  practice — featuring 
6  to  10  (out  of  16  items)  articles  of  un<|uestioned  value  the  entire  selection 
gets  a  better  reception. 

This  is  a  typical  combination  illustrating  number  of  items  and  combina¬ 
tions  for  high  drawing  power  on  space: 

A  B 

Oriental  mats  Sport  oxfords 

Lamps  Men's  hats 

Linoleum  Men’s  shirts 


D 

Women’s  hats  Girls’  dresses 

Hosiery  Boys’  sweaters 

Handbags  Girls’  shoes 

Explanation—  As  a  rule  items  such  as  those  in  groups  A  and  C  affect  store- 
wide  response;  C  items  in  addition  bring  quick  response,  and  B  and  D 
increase  departmental  response.  Response  to  any  single  item  depends  on  the 
attractiveness  of  all  the  offering  as  to  price  and  value. 


Heitors  ought  to  make  a  study  of  tht 
principle  both  for  their  own  and  the 
benefit  of  small  accounts  especially. 

MISSOURIANS  ELECT  WATKINS 

General  Manager  of  Chillicothe  Daily 
New  President  of  Dailies 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
K.\xsas  City,  Jan.  12. — The  Missouri 
.Associated  Dailies  met  here  today  elea- 
iiig  C.  E.  Watkins,  general  manager  of 
the  Chillicothe  Constitution,  president, 
W.  1.  Sewell,  Carthape  Tress,  vice- 
president  and  re-elected  L.  M.  White,  of 
Mexico  Ledger,  secretary  and  treasurer 
The  greater  part  of  the  program  was 
given  over  to  the  discussion  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  recently  .sent  all  members,  con¬ 
cerning  the  past  year’s  business,  wages 
and  salaries  paid,  and  also  covering 
questions  of  policy  in  the  business  office. 
Frank  Rucker,  of  the  Indcpendenct 
Examiner,  had  charge  of  this  feature. 
The  annual  July  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  George  Mead  Paper  Company 
camp  in  Wisconsin,  the  trip  being  made 
in  motor  cars  and  a  numl^er  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  daily  plants  will  be  visited 
during  the  journey. 
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attractiveness  of  all  the  offering  as  to  price  and  value.  BKhW&ItK  DUia  wntivLi 

The  Rockland  (Mass.)  Independent, i 

- - - - -  weekly  which  was  owned  by  the  late 

chants  how  to  use  the  newspaper  to  best  kind  of  day’s  volume;  if  each  item  is  Henrv  White,  has  been  sold  to  Geom 
advantage  ?  represented  by  two  or  more  prices,  the  H.  Brewster  of  Braintree,  Mass.  Mr. 

First  bv  giving  him  and  interesting  kind  and  amount  of  volume  drawn  by  Brewster  has  owned  both  daily  am 

him  in'  physical  examples  of  correctly  the  advertisement  will  be  still  different,  weekly  papers  in  various  sections  of  the 

merchandised  space— selections  of  items  People  buy  values  and  to  supply  defi-  country  and  was  for  a  number  of  3^ 
and  explanations  of  why  items  are  nite  wants  or  needs.  Merchants  ought  traveling  representative  of  the  New  tug- 

grouped  as  he  sees  them  on  the  layout  to  realize  this,  but  not  all  do.  And  so-  land  Newspaper  Lnion. 

or  dummy.  _ 


Second,  by  pointing  out  or  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  merchant  that  he  is  not 
buying  white  space  only,  any  more  than 
he  is  buying  circulation  only. 

The  salesman  is  selling  the  influence 
of  the  paper  in  the  community  at  so 
much  an  inch,  represented  by  white 
space.  He,  the  merchant,  is  buying  what 
that  reader  influence  amounts  to  in  money 
and  customers  in  a  day’s  selling  and  in 
terms  of  the  reaching  or  covering  power 
of  circulation.  Three  simple  elements 
of  merchandising  are  worth  attention 
here. 

They  are  as  follows : 

Six  columns  of  white  space  with  no 
items  in  it  will  sell  nothing  at  all  on  a 
Ls,(K)0  or  a  100,000  circulation.  Cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  buy  and  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  white  space.  The  same  space 
with  men's  shoes  at  $5  a  pair  will  sell 
a  certain  numlK-r  of  men’s  shoes.  Shoes 
are  personal  use  necessities  with  wide 
and  continuous  appeal. 

The  same  space  with  shoes  and  hand¬ 
bags  in  it  will  sell  shoes  to  men  and 
handbags  to  women.  Again,  the  six 
columns  of  white  space  with  shoes, 
handbags,  carpets,  lamps,  curtains,  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing  and  so  on  in  it  will  sell 
a  certain  number  of  all  these  items. 

So  much  for  items  alone.  Now  some¬ 
thing  about  selected  and  combined 
grouns  of  items. 

Certain  items  sell  fast  and  often  be¬ 
cause  a  great  many  people  in  a  given 
population  need  them  often.  Other 
items  are  not  Iwnght  by  so  many  people 
in  one  day  but  more  money  per  it<>m 
is  paid  for  them.  Other  items  appeal 
only  to  those  who  buy  them — personal- 
use  items ;  others  to  the  he.ads  of  fami¬ 
lies. 

The  latter  may  be  described  as  house¬ 
hold-items  and  family-items. 

An  advertisement  of  12  items  inade 
up  of  4  personal  items,  4  family  items 
and  4  household  items  draws  more  sales 
than  if  only  one  kind  of  item  is  repre¬ 
sented. 

.•\n  advertisement  with  12  items  com¬ 
bined  as  above  or  as  in  the  box,  each 
item  at  a  single  price,  will  draw  one 


Concerning 

^^Stay-back” 

IVIoRLEY  M.\TS  require  less  parking  than 
other  mats,  on  account  of  what  is  called 
“stayback.”  The  word  refers  to  the  strength 
of  the  mat — its  ability  to  withstand  the  heat 
and  pressure  of  casting  without  breaking 
down. 

.411  mats  require  some  packing,  to  reinforce 
the  open  spaces  which  become  white  space  on 
the  printed  page,  but  Morley  Mats  require  less 
packing  than  other  mats  and  therefore  save 
time. 

The  strength  (stay-hack)  of  Morley  Mats — 
their  ability  to  take  a  deep  impression  and 
retain  it — means  a  great  deal  to  the  stereo- 
typer.  It  is  especially  important  in  plants 
which  take  off  many  casts  per  mat. 

Morley  Mats 


ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


E  di  t  o 


jN  Philadelphia,  advertising  con- 
'  ditions  are  most  unusual.  In  this 
great  metropolitan  center,  one 
newspaper  does  a  thorough  mer¬ 
chandising  job,  reaches  nearly 
every  home  in  city  and  suburbs. 

The  coverage  and  advertising 
cost  of  The  Evening  Bulletin,  in 


paper;  almost  as  great  as  all 
of  the  morning  papers  combined. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  was 
planned  for  Philadelphia  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  For 
thirty-five  years  it  has  grown  in 
the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  home,  without  premium, 
Philadelphia,  set  a  new  standard  The  buying  powtrond  th«  ita-  prize  or  coupon,  without  shock 

#  bilityofamorkctcanbegouged 

Of  efficiency  in  market  service.  headline  or  circulation  contest. 

Philadelphia  and  suburbs  con-  community  of  home  own^j  in  Until  today  — the  Philadelphia 

America...  the  greatest  sales  in-  '  ' 

Wn  572,600  homes ;  The  Bulletin’s  Market  is  The  Bulletin  Market.  A 

''efpaid  circulation  is  560,855  copies  daily,  market  of  three  million  people,  with  its  bil- 

olmost  entirely  concentrated  in  this  area.  lion  dollar  potential  in  yearly  retail  sales; 

forger  than  any  Philadelphia  Sunday  news-  with  its  greatest  construction  program  in  his- 

Poper;  more  than  double  the  circulation  tory  giving  additional  purchasing  power — 

any  other  Philadelphia  evening  news-  With  its  ^,987  factories,  so  varied  in 


their  manufactured  products  that  unusually 
steady  employment  prevails;  with  its  port 
and  rail  facilities  providing  easy  accessi¬ 
bility,  and  economy  of  distribution — 

With  the  greatest  community  of  home 
owners  in  America  guaranteeing  stability 
and  permanence  in  sales. 

A  great  market!  A  unique  opportunity! 
Sell  In  the  Philadelphia  Market  Area, 
where  the  sales  facts  and  cost  figures  merit 
the  attention  of  every  advertiser  today. 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 

WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  PUBLISHER 

CITY  HALL  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Office .  247  Pork  Avenue 

Chicago  Office  ,  .  .  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

Detroit  Office  ....  321  Lafayette  Boulevard 
San  Fr%  nciKO  Office  ....  681  Morket  Street 


Blttl.  Bulletin  Co. 


The  changing  skyline  of  Philadelphia's  business  district,  photographed  from  the  South  Street  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River. 

IPHILADELPHIA 

3. 

where  coverage  and  cost  simplify  the  advertiser's  program 
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NEWSPAPER,  ALONE  IN  FIELD,  SHOULD 
NET  20  PER  CENT,  PUBLISHER  DECLARES 

Says  Paper  Should  Reach  85  Per  Cent  of  Homes  in  Its  Area 
and  Gross  $20  Per  Subscriber — Local  Advertising  Should 
Constitute  50  Per  Cent  of  Revenue,  National  20  Per  Cent 

By  HERBERT  D.  BRAUFF 
Publisher,  Vandergrift  (Pa.)  Newt 

FolliKciiii/  is  an  address  on  "Developing  A  Xetospaper"  delivered  by  Mr.  Fraiiff 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Xezespaper  Publishers  Assoeiaiion  convention  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  zocck: 

IT  is  with  much  fear  that  I  presume  to 
talk  on  newspaper  development,  for  I 
have  held  for  several  >ears  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
are  run  by  blacksmiths.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  system  that  would  make  hi}? 
newspapers  out  of  little  ones,  a  system 
that  only  a  few  in  I’ennsylvania  had  the 
ability  to  evolve. 

Since  expressina:  my  contempt,  how¬ 
ever,  1  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
blacksmiths.  After  showing  consistent 
pains  in  the  total  volume  of  advertising 
every  month  this  year  except'  one,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  tell  others  how 
we  had  done  it,  only  to  find  that  we  were 
showintr  another  loss  in  Xovember  and 
a  terrific  one  in  December. 

Thus.  I  have  cf included  that  I.  t<K), 
am  finly  a  fair  weather  newspaperman. 

Had  my  system  been  as  effective  at  the 
end  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  10.30, 
we  would  have  perhaps  the  only  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  United  Stales  to  show  a  gain 
in  advertising  every  month  of  the  year. 

Despite  our  losses,  we  did  show  a  gam 
of  some  280.000  lines,  or  approximately 
ten  per  cent  for  the  year  19.30. 

In  mv  opinion  the  difference  between 
a  newspaperman  and  a  blacksmith  is  that 
the  former  knows  within  reason  what  he 
can  get  from  bis  field.  The  latter  takes 
a  newspaper  starte<l  by  the  former  and 
keens  it  going.  One  newspaperman  may 
spend  considerably  more  in  getting  his 
harvest':  but  if  he  ultimately  gets  it,  the 
additional  sums  spent  can  be  looked  upon 
as  negligible,  for  they  are  not  in  all 
likelihood  fixed  charges  against  the 
product. 

When  I  speak  of  the  harvest.  I  do  not 
have  in  mind  the  profits  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Those,  of  course,  are  necessary 
if  the  newspaper  is  to  hold  the  resnect 
of  the  persons  with  whom  it  deals.  What 
I  want  to  bring  out  are  the  possibilites 
of  the  field  and  the  elimination  of  waste, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  two  additional 
operators  and  two  additional  type-setting 
machines  ■when  the  e<piivalenl'  in  pro¬ 
duction  from  two  machines  is  going  into 
the  hell  box  each  afternoon. 

To  me  the  newspaper  field  should  be 
viewed  as  a  farmer  views  his  ground.  If 
p"-  neighbor  farmer  can  get  more  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  per  acre  than  T,  there’s 
something  wrong  with  mv  system  of 
farming.  If  his  cows  yield  more  milk, 
perhaps  mine  need  replacing.  We  should 
not  be  working  for  the  dollars  as  such : 
we  should  lie  working  for  improvement 
and  efficienev  beeaitse  only  through  them 
ran  we  make  a  newspaper,  that  will 
finally  take  its  place  in  the  business 
sphere,  the  functioning  organ  the  think¬ 
ing  publishers  hope  to  make  it. 

Mv  problems  I  have  approached  back- 
wardly.  The  efficient  newspaper,  in  my 
opinion,  should  reach  85  per  cent  of  the 
homes  in  its  trade  area.  Th.at  eliminates 
the  1.^  per  cent  whom  the  newspaper  p<ili- 
cies  have  alienated  and  the  shiftless  class 
which  refuses  to  pay  its  bills.  The 
newspaper  should  gross  at  least  $20  per 
vear  ner  sub.scriber.  and.  in  the  small 
field,  if  it  is  at  all  decentlv  managed,  it 
should  net  20  per  cent  of  its  “gross.” 

Many  newst>apers.  even  when  run  by 
blacksmiths,  do  infinitely  better.  Some 
gross  as  high  as  .$,30  per  year  per  suh- 
scrilx“r.  and  .some  few  net  as  much  as  .30 
per  cent  of  the  gross.  Consequently,  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  am  insisting  on  too 
much  when  I  recommend  that  the  gross 
should  average  at  least'  $20  and  that  the 
net  should  run  20  per  cent. 

Translated  into  figures,  then,  a  trade 
area  made  up  of  5.000  homes  should 
yield  a  circulation  of  $4.2.50  and  a  gross 
revenue  of  $85,000,  of  which  $17,000 
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should  be  profit.  If  the  personality  be¬ 
hind  the  newspaper  were  aggressive  and 
if  the  community  were  well  isolated,  the 
advertising  revenues  might  lx-  further 
increased  to  the  point  where  the  gross 
would  run  $100, (XH),  of  which  $20,0(K) 
should  be  profit. 

1  cannot  pass  this  observation  with¬ 
out  stressing  one  point,  however.  You 
may  fool  yourself,  but  you  cannot  fool 
the  ailvertiser.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  am 
certain  it  is  the  belief  of  all  advertising 
men,  that  the  advertiser  realizes  a  defi¬ 
nite  “pull”  per  subscriber,  that  he  will 
get  more  benefits  from  2,(X)()  subscribers 
concentrated  in  the  trade  area  than  he 
will  from  4,000  more  than  half  of  which 
are  out  of  the  trade  area.  If  that  is 
true,  then,  the  successful  publisher  will 
go  after  only  the  circulation  his  adver¬ 
tisers  can  alisorb. 

.Ml  that  1  have  here  to  say  apiilies  to 
cities  of  7.5.(KK)  or  under.  It  is  adapt¬ 
able  only  in  the  non-competitive  field 
where  the  publisher  has  (lefinitely  de¬ 
cided  to  fill  his  newspajK-r  with  news, 
and  particularly  local  news,  each  after¬ 
noon. 

The  core  of  the  ■whole  thing  is 
Iieople.  (liven  a  field  enjoying  the  po¬ 
tential  circulation,  practically  any  m.'ui 
can  apiily  the  rule  if  he  will  keep  his 
goal  always  in  sight. 

The  properly  conducted  newspaper 
has  four  distinct  sources  of  revenue. 
The  most  important,  of  course,  is  local 
advertising.  From  it  the  newspaper 
should  get  one-half  of  its  total  revenue. 
The  next,  from  the  standpoint  of 
volume,  is  national.  From  it  should  he 
received  one-fifth  of  the  total.  The 
other  form  of  advertising  is  classified. 
It  should  yield  one-tenth  of  the  total 
revenues.  .And  circulation  should  give 
one-fifth  of  the  total. 

Reducwl  to  percentages,  local  adver¬ 
tising  should  yield  ,50  jxt  cent,  national 
20  per  cent,  classified  10  per  cent,  and 
circulation  20  per  cent. 

The  newspaper  that  is  not  receiving 
these  mav  be  larking  in  intelligent  direc¬ 
tion  or  in  manpower.  If  the  latter,  let 
me  emphasize  a  conviction  I  hold.  Ordi¬ 
narily.  a  solid  page  of  advertising  pos- 
ses.ses  as  much  reader  interest  as  a  solid 
page  of  text  matter  alongside.  If  the 
advertising  appears  in  the  newspaper 
every  publication  day.  it  sometimes  has 
more  reader  interest,  for  it  is  as  much 
a  “departmental”  as  the  society  jiage  or 
the  sports  page. 

Probably  three  men  were  required  to 
get  the  page  of  text  matter.  .\t  least 
one  printer  was  kept  busy  a  whole  day 
setting  it.  Xo  one.  in  all  likelihood,  got 
the  page  of  advertising.  Possibly  an  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  personallv  carried  the 
ropy  from  the  advertising  department  to 
the  Composing  room.  .-Xn  operator  spent 
one  and  a  hand  man  three  hours  on  it. 
X'et.  once  in  the  newspaper,  it  has  as 
much  reader  interest  as  the  jiage  of 
text  matter. 

Why.  then,  since  advertising  possesses 
that  reader  interest,  shonUln't  news¬ 
papers  go  after  advertising  as  hard  as 
thev  go  after  news?  Whv  shouldn't 
thev  have  as  many  men  soliciting  adve*"- 
tising  as  they  have  soliciting  news? 

If  you  are  not  getting  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  that  vour  field  should  vield.  per¬ 
haps  you  will  find  that  the  .shortage  of 
man  power  is  your  answer.  If  your 
circulation  is  not  what  it  should  be,  ad¬ 
ditional  manpower  may  give  your  readers 
the  additional  service  they  feel  entitled 
to.  enabling  you  not  only  to  hold  what 
you  have,  hut  gradually  to  reach  the 
maximum  of  your  field. 

The  intelligent  publisher  should  know 
at  all  times  what  his  goal  is  and  he 


Photo  shows  Jack  McLean,  son  of 
E.  H.  .McLean,  publisher  of  the  ff'ush- 
ington  Post,  and  Mrs.  McLean,  who 
is  not  only  the  hoy  chaiiipion  of 
tennis  circles  in  the  national  capital 
hut  also  holds  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  title.  He  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  six  best  hoy  players  ( untler  15 
years  of  age)  in  the  United  States. 

should  miss  no  opportunities  to  reach  it. 
He  has  only  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind. 
His  costs,  if  he  oix'rates  in  a  non-com¬ 
petitive  field,  should  always  be  20  per 
cent  under  his  gross  revenues,  if  that  is 
possible.  The  80  per  cent  he  uses  to 
run  his  newspaix-r  will  he  adecpiate  for 
its  develoinnent.  .■Xnd  he  will  build  a 
business  tliat  once  definitely  established, 
he  can  turn  over  to  a  blacksmith  if  he 
cluHises.  for  after  the  jx'ak  of  the  field 
has  been  reached  the  newspaper  will  al¬ 
most  run  itself. 

ASKS  RADIO  CHANGE 

The  Detroit  Xezos,  operator  of  station 
WWJ  has  applied  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  for  a  permit  to  use  the 
maximum  power,  .50,(XX)  watts,  on  the 
1020  kilocycle  freiiuency  rather  than  the 
920  kilocycle  fretiuency  which  it  now 
uses.  The  change  in  the  channel  assign¬ 
ment  is  sought  for  the  reason  that  the 
920  kilocycle  band  is  not  a  clear  channel 
and  a  50,000  watt  station  would  have  to 
operate  on  such  a  channel.  The  1020 
kilocycle  frcf|uency  is  at  present  in  a 
network  of  litigation. 


HAS  FRENCH  SERIES 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  a  scries  of  24  articles  written 
by  X’ivian  Shirley,  feature  writer,  liz'C- 
ning  Ledger,  dealing  with  a  trip  to  Paris. 
l''rcnch  styles,  customs  and  landmarks 
and  including  a  number  of  interviews 
with  noted  French  men  and  women. 


STRESSING  MONDAY  SHOPPING 

To  stimulate  response  to  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Cleveland  News  is  running 
at  intervals  full-page  office  advertist- 
ments  citing  the  merits  of  Monday  as 
a  shopping  day.  The  copy,  prepared  by 
the  "News  promotion  department  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  attractive  art  and  typography 
ordinarily  are  run  on  Fridays.  They 
urge  readers  to  peruse  the  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  to  buy  on  Monday 
before  the  offerings  have  been  picked 
over. 


ADVERTISING  COURSE  STARTS 

The  New  X'ork  League  of  .Advertising 
Women  on  Jan.  15  started  the  second 
of  its  courses  in  advertising  to  be  held 
on  Thursday  evenings  tor  20  weeks. 
In  connection  with  the  course  the  League 
will  continue  its  policy  of  awarding  two 
scholarships  in  advertising  at  either 
Columbia  University  or  Xcw  York 
University  to  the  two  students  showing 
the  most  promise.  The  course  will  be 
given  in  the  Recreation  Room  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


LEE  PROMOTION  EDITOR 

James  R.  Lee,  courthouse  reporter  for 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Seimitar.  has 
been  nvidc  promotion  editor.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  Cynthia  Alilk  Fund, 
the  annual  spelling  bee,  the  Kiddie 
Revue  and  other  annual  events  sponsored 
by  the  paper.  He  succeeds  John  Eisert, 
who  died  recently. 


AWARDS  LIGHTING  PRIZES 

Twelve  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  has 
just  been  distributed  to  Clevelanders  as 
the  finale  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's 
third  annual  Christmas  outdoor  lighting 
contest. 


H.  T.  WATTS  HONORED 

Harry  T.  Watts,  business  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


NOW  it  can  be  told!  The 
reason  for  the  marked 
improvement  in  many  news¬ 
papers  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  editors 
and  publishers  are  eaeh  year 
enjoying  winter  vacations  in 
St.  Petersburg.  .  .  .  Cheek  up 
on  yourself.  If  business  i* 
dragging,  perhaps  you  need  a 
Sunshine  perspective!  Its  won¬ 
derful  what  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Sunshine  City  will  do  for  you. 
Come  down  —  play  golf, 
pitch  horseshoes,  watch  the 
dogs  run.  or  do  anything  you 
please.  Write  for  liooklet  tell¬ 
ing  the  whole  story.  Address 
H.  R.  Deaderiek,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


J 
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FIRST  ASSISTANTS  TO  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


PATRIOTS  IN  PRINT 


The  most  dramatic  news  published  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1930,  was  written,  not  by  a  single  in¬ 
spired  pen,  but  by  a  thousand  determined  ones. 

It  was  a  day  to  day  epic  cast  in  countless  forms 
and  fed  to  the  presses  from  the  industrial  centers 
of  America.  Altogether  it  was  the  greatest  docu¬ 
ment  of  faith  that  appeared  in  print  during  the 
troubled  and  anxious  year. 

That  this  document  was  clothed  as  advertising 
should  not  stint  the  praise  which  is  due.  That  it 
was  a  selfish  literature  (if  you  want  to  be  cynical 
about  it)  a  literature  of  the  dollar,  makes  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  good  all  the  more  surpris¬ 
ing  and  commendable. 

Every  penny  that  a  manufacturer  spent  tor 
advertising  in  1930  discharged  an  extraordinary 
responsibility.  To  say  that  this  advertising  sold 
merchandise  is  commonplace.  To  say  that  it 
supported  local  merchants  in  keeping  trade- 
stimulation  going  is  to  beat  the  tom-toms  for  the 
obvious.  But  to  think  of  this  national  advertising 
as  a  social  service  of  incalculable  moral  value  is 
to  enjoy  the  sober  satisfaction  of  looking  at  a 
truth  too  often  kept  in  hiding. 


Advertising  is  the  love-story  of  modern  commerce. 
This  nation  knows  itself  industrially  more  through 
advertising  than  any  other  literature  or  any  other 
form  of  expression.  To  large  masses  of  people 
advertising — with  its  tremendous  panoramic  pat¬ 
tern — is  industry  in  action.  They  may  not  know  it 
as  that,  but  they  feel  the  business  momentum  of 
their  country  from  thousands  of  fleeting  impres¬ 
sions  gained  from  advertising  and  nowhere  else. 

Imagine,  then,  the  United  States  in  1930  if  all  ad¬ 
vertising  had  been  suddenly  stopped.  Recall  the 
newspaper  headlines:  unemployment,  a  sliding  stock 
market,  shrinking  sales,  curtailed  earnings.  Recall 
the  fearful  gossip  that  crept  all  through  the  nation. 

National  advertising  held  the  ground  against  all 
these  assaults  upon  human  confidence.  It  didn't 
preach.  It  resorted  to  no  sentimentalities  nor  fake 
optimisms. 

But  it  kept  one  picture  constantly  before  the  eye 
of  all  the  jH'ople — the  picture  of  Business  not  in  a 
rout,  but  Bitsiness  still  ordering  its  affairs  and  des¬ 
tinies,  still  keeping  its  head  and  its  feet. 

For  this  altruistic  job  the  country  owes  advertising 
a  sizable  debt.  But  it  is  not  a  debt  that  advertis¬ 
ing  would  ever  desire  to  collect. 


CALL  THE 


BOONE  MAN 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE  BUILDING,  57th  STREET  AT  8th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  BOSTON  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Hearst  Building  Fidelity  Philadelphia  General  Motors  Bldg.  5  Winthrop  Square  Temple  Building 

Trust  Building 


EVENING 

New  York  Journal  Chicago  American  Albany  Times-Union 

Boston  American  Omaha  Bee- News  Rochester  Journal 

Baltimore  News  Washington  Times  Syracuse  Journal 

Detroit  Times 


SUNDAY 

Boston  Advertiser  Syracuse  American  Baltimore  American 

Albany  Times-Union  Omaha  Bee-News  Rochester  American 

Detroit  Times 
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A.  F.  A.  SPEAKING  PROGRAM  STRESSING 
ADVERTISING  ENTERS  SECOND  PHASE 

Business  Leaders  of  Country  Being  Told  Value  of  Paid  Space  as 
Aid  to  Industry  by  Notable  List  of  Speakers — January 
Meetings  Well  Attended 

HAVIXG  covered  the  country  with  total  nienil>ership  of  the  club  and  has 
the  statement  that  advertising  is  not  represented  the  business  leadership  of 
an  exi)ense  to  the  retail  buyer  but  pays  the  coniniunity. 

for  itself  by  speeding  up  production  and  ‘‘Twenty  business  executives  have 
creating  new  wealth,  the  Advertising  dropped  their  own  work  and  have  de- 

Federation  of  America  is  now  in  the  vt)ted  an  average  of  more  than  five  days 

second  stage  of  its  camoaign  to  call  time  to  the  assimilation  and  presenta- 

public  attention  to  the  economic  value  of  tion  of  the  material  prepared  by  the 

advertising.  A.h.A.  Research  Bureau  for  the  first 

Twenty  speakers  this  month  are  ad-  message  on  the  subject  of  ‘Who  Pays 
dressing  meetings  of  business  men  in  for  Advertising?’  Sortie  of  them  have 
70  to  80  cities  on  the  topic.  “Who  Bene-  travelled  more  than  2000  miles  to  render 
fits  Most  From  Advertising?”  Eiach  this  service. 

month  until  the  end  of  May  they  will  "The  newspapers  have  shown  a  keen 
take  up  a  new  phase  of  advertising  as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  mes- 
a  business  necessity.  Six  groups  of  ad-  sages  to  their  own  business.  They  have 
dresses  are  to  be  included  in  the  series,  featured  the  announcements  of  the  com- 
Thousands  of  business  executives  will  be  ing  of  each  speaker  and  have  carried  in- 
reached  by  the  messages.  telligent  and  comprehensive  reports  of 

Meetings  already  Md  in  January  as  the  meetings.  In  numerous  instances  the 

part  of  the  second  series  range  from  entire  speech  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  to  Colorado,  and  from  newspaper  because  of  its  educational 
Michigan  to  Texas  and  Flor'da.  value  to  their  readers. 

Among  the  speakers  who  are  deliver-  “Many  newspapers  have  devoted  more 
ing  the  second  message  are :  space  to  this  one  meeting  than  they  have 

Bennett  Chappie,  memlier,  board  of  ever  devoted  to  a  whole  week  of  a_na- 

directors.  Advertising  Federation,  and  tional  convention,  because  these  meetings 
vice-president  in  charge  of  advertising,  represent  practical  value  to  the  business 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company.  of  their  community. 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  president  Adver-  “Many  of  the  nali<inal  groups  in  the 
tising  Club  of  New  York.  A.F.A.  have  volunteered  to  distribute  re- 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  general  manager  prints  of  the  stJeech  to  their  members 
of  Wanamaker’s  New  York.  and  to  other  business  men.  Others  have 

George  W.  Hopkins,  governor  of  the  arranged  for  its  presentation  to  their 
Second  District,  A.  F.  A.  own  group  meetings  or  to  meetings  of 

O.  C.  Harn,  member,  l)f>ard  of  direc-  other  business  groups, 
tors.  A.  F.  A.,  and  managing  director,  “('hamlK.‘rs  of  t  ommerce.  Rotary 
AiKlit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago.  Clubs,  Kiwanis  (.lubs.  Lions  Clubs  and 
W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president,  Al-  other  local  organizations  have  joined 
bert  Frank  &  Company,  former  secre-  with  the  Advertising  Clubs  in  some  of 
tarv  of  the  A.  F.  A.  these  meetings.” 

Floyd  B.  Nichols,  managing  editor.  Material  for  the  addres.ses  has  been 
Capper  Farm  Press.  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 

Edgar  Kobak,  member,  bf>ard  of  direc-  search  and  Education,  which  is  headed 
.tors,  A.  F.  A.,  and  vice-jiresident  and  by  A.  T.  l-alk.  While  the  speakers  are 
genera!  sales  manager  McGraw-Hill  free  to  adapt  the  material  to  suit  their 
Publishing  Company.  individuality,  they  all  deliver  practicallv 

Arthur  H.  Brayton,  editor,  Merch<mts  the  same  message,  .so  that  each  month 
Trade  journal  and  past-president,  ,\d-  the  attention  of  organized  advertising 
vertising  Club  of  Des  Moines.  workers  in  widely  scattered  cities  is  con- 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  member,  board  of  di-  centrated  on  one  point.  .  ,  u 

rectors.  Advertising  Federation,  inib-  The  January  speakers,  discussing  “Who 
lisher,  N^braxk’a  Farmer,  member.  Fed-  Benefits  Most  From  Advertising?”  are 
oral  Farm  Board,  and  former  Gover-  saying,  in  effect:  “Everybody  knows  that 
nor  of  Nebraska.  several  classes  of  j^ople  are  immediately 

Jeannette  Carroll,  vice-president  and  and  directly  benefited.  The  advertiser 
memlier  board  of  directors.  A.  F.  A.,  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  is, 
Chairman  of  Council  on  Women’s  Club  and  we  know  or  assume  that  there  is 
Management,  and  publicity  director,  iirofit  in  advertising  for  the  publisher, 
Bryant-Stratton  College.  the  radio  broadcaster,  the  outdoor  adver- 

john  A.  Wilkens,  treasurer,  Adver-  tising  concern,  the  advertising  agent,  and 
tising  Club  of  New  York,  and  president  the  other  media  that  get  advertising  be- 
Charles  Francis  Press.  fore  the  public.  But  where  else  do  the 

H.  H.  Burdick,  director  of  advertising,  benefits  fall?”_ 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Company,  and  secretary  of  The  conclusion  is: 
the  Council  on  Departmental  Activities,  “W’hen  we  take  into  account  all  of  the 
A.  F.  A.  contacts  of  advertising  —  its  educational 

Benjamin  J.  Sweetland,  president,  .side,  its  cultural  influence,  its  part  in 
Sweetland  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  direc-  raising  the  standard  of  living,  its  dis- 
for.  Direct  Mail  Advertising  .\ssociation.  tribution  of  comforts,  conveniences  and 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president.  .■\.  F.  A.,  luxuries,  its  emphasis  upon  health  pro- 
member  Executive  Board.  New  York  tection  and  the  joy  and  value  of  athletics 
Sun.  and  outdoor  sports,  its  insistence  upon 

Herbert  Stephen,  editor  the  Advertiser  truth  and  honesty — its  whole  service  to 
column.  New  York  E7’cninq  Post.  the  people  and  to  society— then,  I  think, 

Rulison  G.  Parker,  advertising  man-  we  may  conclude  that  the  individual  citi- 
ager,  W.  T.  Grant  Company.  zen,  the  consumer,  of  all  persons  and 

Don  Bridge,  member,  board  of  direc-  groups  touched  and  influenced  by  adver- 
♦ors.  .A.  F.  A.,  president  Newspaper  Ad-  tising.  is  the  most  benefited.  He  is  the 
vertising  Executives  Association  and  ad-  great  gainer.” 

vertising  manager,  Indianapolis  Netvs.  - 

T.  W^  I^Ouatte,  executive  vice-presi-  AIDING  NEEDY  FAMILIES 
dent,  A.  F.  A.  'The  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  this  winter 

y.  Edward  Borges,  governor  first  dis-  extended  its  Christmas  Good  Fellow  fund 
tnet,  A.  F.  A.,  president  Vincent  Ed-  to  include  relief  work  for  families  of 
wards  Company.  unemployed  for  the  entire  winter.  The 

“Since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  Dispatch  has  so  far  collected  $‘>172, 
there  has  l)een  a  floo<l  of  letters  of  ap-  which  is  at  least  six  times  the  amount 
!>reciation  and  approval.”  according  to  a  ordinarily  collected.  The  entire  anvnint 
summary  prepared  by  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  this  year  was  obtained  through  voliintar'. 
president'  of  the  Federation.  “The  clubs  contributions  brought  or  mailccl  to  the 
have  provided  audiences  ranging  from  Dispatch  in  response  to  stories  printed  in 
SO  in  the  very  small  clubs  to  400  or  more,  the  t)apcr.  Five  hundred  families  re- 
including  hankers,  manufacturers,  mer-  ceived  i)a.skets  of  food,  clothing  and  toys 
chants,^  and  other  business  leaders.  In  for  Cliristmas  and  the  neediest  cases  will 
nianv  instances  the  number  in  the  audi-  receive  additional  help  throughout  the 
cnce  has  been  from  two  to  four  times  the  winter. 


HODGES  ON  COAST 


Adver  tiling  Federation  President 
Completing  Speaking  Tour 

(iilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  president  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  this  week  completed 
a  series  of  conferences  and  addresses  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  expected  back 
in  New  York  Jan.  19. 

In  his  two-week  trip  up  the  coast  he 
addressed  the  advertising  clubs  of  Los 
.\ngeles,  San  Francisco,  Vancouver,  Se¬ 
attle,  Portland  and  Spokane,  speaking  on 
the  ouestion  “Who  Pays  America’s  Two- 
Billion-Dollar  Advertising  Bills?”  These 
talks  were  part  of  the  speaking  campaign 
being  carried  on  by  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  under  Mr.  Hodges’ 
direction  to  acquaint  business  men  and 
the  public  with  the  facts  about  modern 
use  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Hodges’  first  meeting  on  the  Coast 
was  the  mid-year  conference  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Jan.  2  and  3. 
There  he  invited  the  Pacific  coast  clubs 
to  return  to  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America. 


MAINE  DAILIES  ELECT  REED 

Walter  B.  Reed,  business  manager  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Nexvs  was 
elected  president  of  the  Maine  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  which  was  held  in  Augusta  Jan. 
7.  Other  officers  elected  were :  Vice- 
president,  James  A.  Cook,  Biddeford 
(Me.)  Journal:  treasurer.  Caleb 
Lewis,  Wateri’ille  (Me.)  Sentinel;  sec¬ 
retary,  Leigh  D.  Flynt,  Augusta  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal. 


KIMBALL  JOINS  "SPECIAL” 

Edward  L.  Kimball,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  office  of  M.  C.  Mogensen 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  and  later  advertising 
manager  of  the  Army  and  Naiy  Jour¬ 
nal,  Washington,  has  joined  the  New 
York  sales  force  of  Williams,  I^wrence 
&  Cresmer  Company. 


WOODS  TO  MANSFIELD,  O. 


Marion  Star  Publisher  Will  Direct 
New  Brush-Moore  Paper 

lames  C.  Woods,  for  the  last  three 
years  publisher  of  the  Marion  (O.) 
Star,  this  week  was  named  publisher 
of  the  Mansfield 
(O.)  Nezi's,  re¬ 
cently  purchased 
by  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc., 
from  R.  C. 
Hoiles.  He  as¬ 
sumed  his  new 
duties  with  the 
announcement. 

Mr.  Woods  be¬ 
gan  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a 
carrier  boy  with 
the  Star  when  it 
was  owned  by 
the  late  President 
After  being  grad¬ 
uated  from  Marion  High  school  Mr. 
Woods  entered  the  Star’s  circulation 
department  and  several  years  later  was 
named  circulation  manager,  the  post  he 
occupied  when  the  Star  w:as  sold  to 
Brush-Moore  in  1923. 


NAMED  CHIEF  CLERK 

Dick  Heller,  editor  of  the  Decatur 
(Ind.)  Democrat  and  president  of  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  was  elected  chief  clerk  of  the  In¬ 
diana  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
seventy- seventh  Indiana  (jeneral  Assem¬ 
bly,  now  in  session  in  Indianapolis. 


LAURENCE  HILLS  IN  N.  Y. 

Laurence  Hills,  editor  of  the  Paris 
Herald,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Jan. 
13  on  the  S.  S.  Paris  for  a  visit  of 
about  two  weeks. 


GEORGE  H.  SARGENT 

George  H.  Sargent,  63,  bibliographer, 
magazine  writer  and  author,  died  Jan.  14 
at  his  home  in  Warner,  N.  H. 


James  C.  Woods 
Warren  G.  Harding. 


During  1930  The  Netvs  for  the  Tenth  Consecutive 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

I,  A.  Klein,  Inc.,  "New  York  J.  E.  Lutz,  Chicago 

Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


AGAIN ! 

Uelroit’s  Leader  in 


Auto  Advertising 


} 

Year  Led  All  Other  Detroit  Newspapers  in  Automotive  Advertising 


Automotive  Advertising  in  Detroit 
During  1930 

Detroit  News.  .  .  1,366,806  lines 
2nd  Medium  .  .  .  1,048,642  ” 

3rd  Medium.  .  .  .  769,230  ” 

Detroit  News  led  second  paper  by  f  IS, 164 
lines,  and  third  paper  by  597,576  lines. 


for  example,  third  in  population  in  the  United 
States,  the  importance  of  Detroit  and  its  recog¬ 
nized  automotive  medium,  The  Detroit  News, 
becomes  particularly  significant. 


Because  of  its  remarkable  home  coverage 
due  to  years  of  careful  adherence  to  the  best 
principles  of  newspaper  publishing.  The  De¬ 
troit  News  is  not  only  the  leader  in  automotive 
advertising  in  Detroit  but  is  also  the  leader  in 
practically  every  selling  classification  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Moreover,  during  1929  and  in  six  other 
years.  The  Detroit  News  was  world  leader  in 
total  advertisin g— proof  of  its  wonderful 

ability  to  influence  an 
exceptionally  fertile 
market,  now  about  to 
resume  its  upward 
swing  in  the  industrial 
cycle.  It  will  pay  you  to 
advertise  in  Detroit  in 
1931. 


First,  The  Detroit  News  covers  its  market 
so  thoroughly  that  it,  alone,  can  do  the  adver¬ 
tising  job  adequately.  By  actual  survey  91% 
of  the  homes  maintaining  charge  accounts  at 
America’s  third  largest  department  store,  get 
The  News  regularly.  The  News  besides  thus 
reaching  the  very  homes  most  susceptible  to 
the  automotive  appeal,  reaches  the  greatest 
number  of  all  classes  of  homes  in  the  Detroit 
area  either  weekday  or 
Sunday. 


When  one  considers 
that  Detroit  is  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  fourth  market  and 
has  almost  twice  as 
many  automobiles  reg¬ 
istered  as  Philadelphia, 


Buyers  of  space  to  influence  the  sale  of 
automobiles  in  Detroit  have  long  realized 
that  no  other  Detroit  newspaper  offers  such  a 
happy  combination  of  advantages. 


/  / 


MEDICAL  GROUP’S  ADVERTISING  “SEAL” 
PLAN  MAKING  SLOW  PROGRESS 


Only  Fifty  Products  Accepted  by  Committee  and  Authorized 
to  Use  Special  Emblem  in  Advertising — High 
Percentage  of  Rejections 


The  plan  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  issue  an  emblem  of  its 


approval  for  use  in  food  advertisements, 
although  in  effect  nearly  a  year,  has  thus 
far  had  little  visible  effect  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  publications  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation. 

A  recent  search  through  two  leading 
magazines  brought  to  light  only  one  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  which  the  A.  M.  A.  em¬ 
blem  was  displayed.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  the  general  public  has  learned 
to  recognize  the  sign  of  approval  or  to 
miss  it  when  it  is  not  used. 

However,  according  to  Raymond  Hert- 
wig,  secretary  of  the  A.  M.  A.  commit¬ 
tee  on  foods,  the  emblem  is  used  more 
frequently  in  the  medical  association’s 
own  publications.  More  than  400  foods 
have  been  submitted  for  tests,  and  50  of 
these  have  been  accented.  In  the  last 
six  months,  Mr.  Hertwig  reports,  be¬ 
tween  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  products 
submitted  were  either  rejected  or  tempo¬ 
rarily  rejected  pending  changes  in  their 
manufacture.  He  cited  this  as  evidence 
of  increasingly  high  requirements. 

While  the  plan  is  not  aimed  alone  at 
foods  which  boast  of  highly  nutritive 
and  health  giving  qualities,  these  foods  so 
far  appear  to  be  the  ones  primarily  under 
consideration.  However,  the  rules  of 
the  committee  have  undergone  several 
changes  since  last  March  when  they  were 
first  announced  and  one  regulation  states 
that  all  foods  merchandised  under  a 
label  or  advertised  in  any  way  may  be 
tested. 

The  committee  is  still  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman  of  New 
York  is  no  longer  listed.  Mr.  Hertwig 
became  secretary  of  the  committee  last 

Inquiries  as  to  the  acceptability  of  vari¬ 
ous  products  are  received  daily  by  the 
committee  through  Mr.  Hertwig’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  building  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  535  North  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.  He  states  that  the  in¬ 
quiries  come  from  physicians,  consu¬ 
mers,  dieticians  and  school  officials.  Food 
products  are  being  submitted  at  a  rate 
of  one  a  day  and  as  quickly  as  they  are 
received  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
various  committee  members  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  tests. 

In  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Hertwig  finds  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  manufacturers  proved  tractable  to 
suggestions  of  the  committee.  In  many 
cases  manufacturers  took  issue  with  the 
committee,  but  in  no  case  was  the  com¬ 
mittee  shown  to  be  in  error.  Those  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  remedied  their  “shortcom¬ 
ing”  were  placed  on  the  accepted  list 
and  their  advertising  carried  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  medical  association.  They 
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”are  entitled  to  the  “Seal  of  Acceptance” 
both  on  their  label  and  in  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Those  who  refused  to  alter  their 
product  to  conform  to  the  committee 
standard  will  be  given  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  do  so,  or  penalized 
through  publication  of  their  names  as 
having  unacceptable  products. 

So  far  the  name  of  no  rejected  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  published.  Since  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  names  of  the  accepted  manu¬ 
facturers’  products  have  been  published 
in  the  various  association  journals. 

Since  July  1,  many  of  the  manufacturers 
who  have  submitted  products  have  with¬ 
held  changes  in  them  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  in  an  effort  to  use  up 
present  stocks  of  labels,  etc.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  such  exigencies  and 
the  status  of  that  product  becomes  “tem¬ 
porary  rejection.” 


NEGRO  AVIATOR  SUES  DAILY 

Colonel  Hubert  Fauntelroy  Julian,  the 
colored  parachute  jumper  and  pilot, 
whose  ill-fated  attempts  to  fly  a  plane 
from  New  York  to  Liberia  and  to  pilot 
the  only  aircraft  owned  by  Emperor  Ras 
Tafari  of  Abyssinia,  have  been  reported 
at  length  in  American  newspapers,  filed 
a  $500,000  suit  for  libel  recently  against 
the  New  York  American.  It  is  based  on 
a  story  published  in  the  American  Nov. 
1,  1930,  which  in  turn  was  based  on  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  concerning 
the  crack-up  of  the  Emperor’s  only  air¬ 
plane  when  Julian  attempted  to  fly  it  and 
the  subsequent  displeasure  of  Ras  Tafari. 
treating  the  matter  in  a  humorous 
fashion. 


ASSURES  EMPLOYEES  OF  JOBS 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard  Union,  Jan.  5,  calling  upon  business 
men  to  restore  confidence  in  business  by 
informing  employees  their  jobs  are  safe 
for  1931,  Paul  Block,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  informed  employees 
of  that  paper  that  their  positions  are  defi¬ 
nitely  secure. 


‘SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLATBED”  PRESSES 


Our  customers 
write  our  ads 


"'Amply  juatided  in  our  48-pg. 
Duplex.  Paid  for  itself  many 
times  over.  Our  phenomenal 
growth  can  be  in  measure  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  class  eco¬ 
nomical  reliable  printing  possi¬ 
ble.  Duplex  a  big  asset  to  us. 
Justifies  all  you  claimed." 


CONVENTION  DATES  CHOSEN 


Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs  to 

Meet  in  Los  Angeles  June  21—25 

Presidents  and  secretaries  of  member 
clubs,  meeting  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Jan. 
2-3,  picked  June  21-25,  inclusive,  for  the 
1931  convention  of  the  Pacific  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  Association  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Breakers  Hotel  will  be  the  official 
headquarters  for  the  convention. 

About  40  officials  of  the  member  clubs, 
and  the  board  of  directors  attended  the 
sessions.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  addressed  the  conference  and  urged 
the  reaffiliation  of  the  Pacific  group 
with  the  national  organization,  from 
which  it  seceded  a  year  ago  following  a 
dispute  over  the  question  of  apportion¬ 
ment  of  dues.  No  definite  action  was 
taken  on  the  matter  by  the  board  of 
directors,  the  question  being  held  over 
fer  action  at  the  June  convention. 

Herman  Nater,  president  of  the 
group,  presided.  He  outlined  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  educational  program  for  the 
year  and  detailed  plans  for  the  June 
convention. 

Other  reports  were  made  by  E.  J. 
Murphv.  chairman  of  the  speakers’  bu¬ 
reau  :  Philip  Battelle.  secretary-treasurer, 
and  A.  Carman  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee.  Clare  McCord, 
McCord  Mail  Advertising  Company, 
Long  Beach,  is  general  chairman  for 
the  convention. 


FLORISTS  ASK  DAILIES 
TO  BOOST  CONTEST 


Publicity  and  “Tie-in”  Copy  Are  Sup. 
plied,  and  Newspaper  Space  Held 
Essential,  but  Society’s  Funds 
Go  to  Magazines 


PROBE  HELP  WANTED  COPY 

The  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau, 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Governor’s  committee  on  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  are  conducting  a  cooperative 
investigation  into  misleading  “help 
wanted”  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  in  which  exploitation  of  the 
unemployed  for  personal  monetary  gain 
by  various  rackets  is  the  objective. 
The  Bureau  is  trying  to  stop  what  it 
terms  false  advertisements  cleverly 
worded,  indicating  offers  of  work,  which 
applicants  find  merely  offer  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  teaching  a  trade. 


Twenty-three  newspaper  “tie-up”  ad¬ 
vertisements  designed  to  promote  a  Na- 
tional  Flower  Appreciation  Contest, 
Feb.  14  to  April  15,  have  been  sent  to 
advertising  managers  of  newspapers  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Ameripn  Florists  with  contest  head¬ 
quarters  in  Indianapolis. 

Details  are  given  for  the  selling  of  a 
special  section.  Twenty-three  mats  for 
individual  and  cooperative  use  by  flor¬ 
ists  are  offered  free.  A  clip  sheet  is 
supplied  containing  art  work  and  stories 
of  the  contest,  which  is  for  children. 

“Smashing  advertisements  in  leading 
magazines,”  it  is  said,  will  tell  Ameri¬ 
can  children,  their  parents  and  school¬ 
teachers  of  the  contest.  The  Executive 
Commttee  adds  that  “the  newspaper 
supplies  the  connecting  link  between  the 
great  national  publicity  drive  and  the 
millions  of  potential  flower  customers.” 

The  important  way  in  which  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  viewed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  emphatically  stated  in  a  final 
urge  to  the  florist  that  “only  through  a 
complete  tie-up  of  local  advertising  will 
the  retail  florist  reap  the  full  measure 
of  results  and  profit  from  this  sensa¬ 
tional  contest.  Tie  In — And  Cash  Is.” 

The  Minis  Advertising  Company  of 
Indianapolis  is  the  agency  for  the  flor¬ 
ists’  society. 


$100,000  SUIT  FILED 

The  Reno  (Nev.)  State  Journal  and 
Ralph  Elsman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  has  been 
sued  for  $100,000  libel  damages  by 
Samuel  Platt,  Cook  and  Stoddard, 
lawyers.  The  suit  is  based  on  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Elsman  published  Dec.  22  re¬ 
garding  the  Elsman  child  custody  case, 
in  which  Elsman  questioned  the  motives 
of  his  wife’s  lawyers. 
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L^vui  Miaini  ]^alky  )Wish  )u  kHm 


A  press  for  every  newspaper 


A  pressroom  engineering 
service  for  every  press  user. 


MORE  PUBLISHERS 
BOUGHT  DUPLEX  IN 
1930  IN  EVERY  FIELD, 
THAN  BOUGHT  ALL 
OTHER  MAKES  COM- 
BIN  ED. 


Better  Solids  and  Halftones 

and  Less  Trouble  to  Get  Them 


^/^OUR  Stereo  Foreman  will  prove  to  you 
that  better  solids  and  cleaner  halftone  work 


are  possible — if — you  will  supply  him  with  the 
Wood  New  Process  Coated  Mats. 

Samples  on  request. 
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FIDNG  CORPORATION 
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Equipment  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y  Powder 
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Cork  and  Felt  Moldinf  Blankets 


Get  Greater 
Reader  Interest 
From  a 
Truly  Legible 
Sews  Face 


•  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


0  (unit 


STATCS 
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KOMK  OF  THE  HL'^'DREDS 
OF  .\EW.SI*APEKS  THAT 
L'SE  IDEAL  A'EWS  FACE 

New  York  Times 
New  York  Sun 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Wall  Street  News 
Chicago  American 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Albany  Times-Union 
Elmira  Telegram 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  Times 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Pittsburg  Sun  -Telegraph 
Camden  Daily  Courier 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Canton  (Ohio)  News 
Cleveland  Plain  £>ealer 
Dayton  News 


Davenport  Times 
Denver  Post 
Stockton  Record 
Bridgeport  Times  Star 
New  Britain  Record 
Macon  Telegraph 
Portland  (Maine)  News 
Duluth  News  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star 
Kansas  City  American 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Milwaukee  Times 
Carolina  (N.  C.)  Times 
Chattanooga  News 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Galveston  News 
Galveston  Times 
Galveston  Tribune 
Waco  News  Tribune 
Waco  Times  Herald 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
Seattle  Star 
Spokane  Press 
Portland  Oregonian 
Mobile  Register 
Augusta  (Georgia)  Chronicle 
Montgomery  Journal 
Topeka  Daily  Capital 
Boston  American 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Portland  (Oregon)  News 
Lorain  Times-Herald 
Hollywood  Citizen 
Long  Beach  Sun 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegram 
Sacramento  Bee 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Compton  News  Tribune 
Portland  (Oregon)  Telegram 
State  Journal.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Beloit  (Wisconsin)  News 
West  Palm  Beach  Post 
Hot  Springs  Sentinel  Record 
Oklahoma  City  Leader 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Montreal  (Canada)  Star 


As  Legible  as  the  School  Books  From 
Which  Your  Readers  Learned  to  Read 

INTERTYPE 


NEARLY  every  book  used  in 
public  or  private  schools — espe¬ 
cially  below  the  sixth  grade — is 
printed  from  type  that  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same  as  Intertype 
Ideal  News  Face,  which  is  a  real 
modern  Roman. 

Ideal  News  is  not  a  distorted 
modem  Roman  letter.  The  as¬ 
cenders  and  descenders  are  nor¬ 
mal.  The  low  lower  case  letters 
are  the  kind  of  lower  case  letters 
on  which  newspaper  readers 
learned  to  read.  And  the  letters 
have  a  pleasing  contrast  of 
structure  that  is  an  asset  to  easy 
reading. 

Ideal  News  has  extra  space 
around  the  letters  as  well  as  in 
the  letters  and  this  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  matrices  to  have  a 
real,  long-wearing  side  wall  — 
an  asset  in  making  a  clean  and 
sharp  cast  in  the  stereotyping. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is 
designed  for  Readability,  pro- 


IDEAL 

NEWS  FACE 


portioned  for  Legibility,  and  con¬ 
structed  for  Durability.  It  is  the 
kind  of  a  news  face  that  readers 
of  newspapers  were  “raised  on” 
— the  kind  that  they  know  is 
legible  and  easy  to  read. 

More  facts  about  this  Ideal 
news  face  will  be  sent  from  the 
nearest  Intertype  office. 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATIOIV 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco, 
152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220 
South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal 
St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry 
Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world 


INTERTYPE  MATRICES  RUN  IN  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


A9.  Set  in  Intertype  Ideal  News  and  Bodonl  Modelf 
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If  Hen 


OUERY:  If  Henry  Ford,  the  world’s  shrewdest  manu¬ 
facturer,  were  running  a  newspaper  as  a  business  under¬ 
taking,  would  he  use  presses  that  could  not  do  their  daily 
work  at  50,000  an  hour — if  50,000  an  hour  presses 
could  be  got? 


Query:  Would  he  use  presses  whose  plates  were 
clamped  and  undamped  by  hand — if  presses  could  be 
got  which  clamped  and  undamped  their  own  plates 
automatically  and  instantly? 


Query:  How  long  would  he  tolerate  presses  that 
wasted  time  and  newsprint  by  slowing  down  for  every 
change  of  paper — if  presses  could  be  got  that  auto¬ 
matically  replenished  their  own  paper  rolls  while 
running  at  full  speed  ? 


The  WQQD  PRESS  is  the  only  press  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  its  work  continuously  at  50,000 
an  hour.  It  is  the  only  press  that  will  automatically 
clamp  and  unclamp  its  own  plates.  It  is  the  only  press 
that  will  replenish  its  own  paper  rolls  while  running 
at  full  speed. 


A  newspaper  publisher  is  necessarily  a  manufacturer 
engaged,  as  is  Henry  Ford,  in  a  costly  quantity-pro¬ 
duction  manufacturing  operation.  But  a  publisher  has 
a  kind  of  profit  which  Henry  Ford  is  without — that 
derived  from  advertising. 


1 


WOOD  Newspaper  M 


501  Fifth  A 


Ford— 

QUERY:  Would  Henry  Ford,  if  a  publisher,  permit  the 
profit  from  advertising  to  dribble  away  through  wastes  in 
his  foundry  and  pressroom — if  those  wastes  could  be 
stopped  by  installing  the  latest  and  most  economically 
productive  machinery?  Not  Henry  Ford. 

The  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 
recently  has  revolutionized  the  foundry  by  doubling 
the  fastest  previous  rate  of  plate  production. 

The  WOOD  PRESS  now  is  revolutionizing  the 
pressroom  by  more  than  doubling  the  fastest  existing 
rate  of  newspaper  production. 

Query:  Why  not  use  the  present  slack  time  to  clear 
out  of  your  plant  machinery  of  the  past,  and  replace 
it  with  machinery  of  the  future? 

QUERY:  Why  go  wastefully  limping  into  a  new  era 
of  prosperity,  when  you  can  so  easily  go  into  it  freed 
from  all  wastes  of  time,  newsprint,  and  operating 
expenditure,  and  be  prepared  instead  to  manufacture 
your  product  without  a  wasted  dollar  or  a  wasted 
moment? 

It  may  not  be  so  easy  to  get  Wood  machinery  then 
as  it  is  now. 

HiNERY  Corporation 

le,  New  York 
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UN  NEEDED  LEGISLATION 

JOURNALISM  as  a  public  utility  is  an  idea  which 
will  not  down  in  political  circles.  Its  latest  ap¬ 
pearance  is  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
where  a  bill  has  been  proposed  to  place  news  services, 
news  bureaus  and  feature  syndicates  under  state  regu¬ 
lation  as  public  utilities,  compelling  them  to  sell  their 
services  to  all  responsible  applicants  at  a  standard 
scale  of  rates.  The  bill  will  be,  and  should  be,  re¬ 
sisted.  It  can  accomplish  no  beneficial  changes  in 
present  practice.  It  lays  upon  the  press  the  regula¬ 
tory  hand  of  government,  which  usually  translates  to 
the  grasping  and  strangling  hand  of  politics.  And 
its  real  purpose  is,  in  all  probability,  not  fully 
revealed  in  its  context. 

The  fact  is  that  no  newspaper  man  of  sufficient 
ability  and  financial  resources  to  establish  a  daily 
newspaper  as  a  going  concern  need  go  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  expense  to  obtain  adequate  wire  news  service. 
The  statement  of  the  bill’s  sponsors  that  purchase  of 
an  existing  newspaper  is  the  only  practical  method  of 
obtaining  an  Associated  Press  membership  is  only  a 
half-truth.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  the  larger 
cities  the  Associated  Press  members  regard  their 
memberships  as  vested  interests,  whose  values  have 
been  established  by  many  years  of  diligent  labor  and 
expense. 

In  small  cities,  however,  some  of  them  well  within 
the  circulation  areas  of  metropolitan  A.P.  members, 
numerous  additions  to  the  Associated  Press  ranks 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

While  the  present  organization  form  of  the  A.P. 
was  adopted  thirty  years  ago  to  escape  the  public 
utility  character  of  a  common  carrier,  the  situation 
has  changed  greatly.  No  longer,  as  in  1900,  is  the 
Associated  Press  the  sole  source  through  which  world 
news  reaches  the  American  press.  The  safeguards 
set  up  by  the  A.P.  against  dilution  of  its  membership 
values  brought  into  being  other  news  services,  which 
are  daily  proving  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of 
daily  newspapers.  The  United  Press  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  the  principal  commercial  wire 
services,  sell  their  reports  not  to  co-operating  units 
of  a  membership  corporation,  but  upon  a  purely  busi¬ 
ness  basis  to  any  organization  which  evidences  ability 
to  publish  a  newspaper.  Both  of  these  organizations 
have  often  contracted  to  supply  service  to  newspapers 
established  in  competition  with  clients  already  receiv¬ 
ing  their  reports.  In  cases  where  service  has  been 
refused,  the  ground  has  invariably  been  inability  of 
the  applicant  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  that  he 
could  meet  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  service. 

If  the  sponsors  of  this  measure  are  sincere  in  their 
purposes,  they  are  wholly  mistaken,  we  believe,  in 
their  methods.  The  primary  ideals  upon  which  each 
of  the  three  major  services  has  built  its  present  struc¬ 
ture  can  only  be  destroyed  by  the  substitution  of  uni¬ 
form,  politically  regulated  practice.  Only  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  service  can  result.  A  news  service  par¬ 
takes  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  newspaper.  Its 
work  is  not  that  of  supplying  a  given  number  of  kilo¬ 
watts,  or  a  scheduled  number  of  trolley  cars,  or  a 
stipulated  number  of  telephone  calls.  It  is  the  daily 
contact  with  human  beings,  the  reporting  of  their 
individual,  social,  and  political  words  and  deeds.  Its 
operations  are  under  the  control  of  its  executives, 
subject  to  quick  and  severe  check  from  editors  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  To  replace  this  free,  flexible 
structure  with  the  law-ridden  rule  of  a  politically  ap¬ 
pointed  bureau  would  be  a  grievous  mistake.  This 
bill  should  not  become  law. 

Xmv.  more  than  ever,  free  publicity  is  a  costly 
7vaste. 

IT’S  “EN”  IN  AUSTRALIA 

IN  a  recent  comment  upon  the  composing  room  pro¬ 
duction  records  of  a  great  Australian  newspaper, 
this  column  cited  hourly  production  ranging  from 
12,653  to  14,844  units  per  hour.  It  happens  that  the 
Australian  unit  is  the  “en.”  which  is  just  half  of  the 
“em,”  the  unit  usually  employed  in  this  country.  The 
records  cited  were  made  by  operators  on  nonpareil  and 
minion,  and  are  the  equivalent  of  6,300  to  7,400  ems 
per  hour.  While  no  machine  has  yet  been  manufac¬ 
tured  which  will  produce  12,000  ems  of  nonpareil  or 
minion  in  an  hour,  there  are  hundreds  operating  daily 
in  this  country  capable  of  equalling  the  Australian 
performance.  How  many  of  them  are  even  approach¬ 
ing  it? 


RIAL 


Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing. — 1.  Corinthians,  XIII;  1,  2. 


RADIO  COMPETITION 

During  1930,  while  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising  was  decreasing  10  to  15  per  cent 
from  the  volume  carried  in  1929,  radio  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  made  increases  which  will  probably 
top  40  per  cent  and  may  even  reach  50  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year’s  total.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
close  relation  between  these  situations,  in  that  con¬ 
siderable  money  formerly  devoted  to  printed  space 
was  not  withdrawn  because  of  business  depression, 
but  diverted  to  the  new  and  fascinating  channel  of 
the  air. 

One  basic  reason  for  the  interest  of  the  p'ublic  and 
of  advertisers  in  broadcast  advertising  is  sharply 
focussed  by  the  resolution  adopted  last  week  hy  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  con¬ 
demning  the  lifting  of  newspaper  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  dispatches  prior  to  their  publication  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  resolution  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  asserting 
that  the  edge  is  gone  from  news  which  reaches  the 
public  ear  before  the  eye  has  a  chance  to  function, 
and  also  in  stating  that  a  large  share  of  the  good¬ 
will  sold  to  advertisers  by  the  broadcasters  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  purveying  of  this  news  for  which  news¬ 
papers  have  given  their  resources  and  newspaper  men 
their  labor. 

That  the  practice  has  flourished  with  the  assistance 
or  the  indifference  of  newspaper  men  is  undeniable, 
but  that  is  not  a  compelling  reason  for  permitting 
this  drain  of  vital  newspaper  forces  to  continue.  The 
immediate  benefits  to  the  newspaper  which  pre-pub- 
lishes  its  news  on  the  air  are  doubtful  and  long- 
range  injury  is  inescapable.  It  is  bad  journalism  to 
abdicate  the  news  function  to  an  agency  which  has 
neither  the  newspaper  tradition  nor  the  safeguards 
of  a  printed  record  assembled  by  trained  and  respon¬ 
sible  newspaper  men. 

As  an  advertising  competitor,  the  radio  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  formidable.  It  is  still  unproven 
for  many  merchandising  tasks,  it  is  still  regarded  in 
an  experimental  light  even  by  firms  which  have  con¬ 
sistently  employed  it.  The  turnover  among  radio 
accounts  during  the  past  three  years  is  terrific  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  effect. 

Just  how  much  advertising  has  been  diverted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  from  newspapers  to  radio  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  it  has  been  estimated  by  reliable  analysts  at 
approximately  $11,000,000.  Against  this  can  be  set 
approximatelv  $31,000,000  for  the  value  of  space  used 
in  the  nation’s  newspapers  for  the  advertising  of  radio 
prodticts. 

The  apparent  net  to  the  newspaper  during  1930  be¬ 
cause  of  radio  is  therefore  $20,000,000,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  not  reassuring. 

The  volume  of  radio  advertising  in  newspapers  is 
not  likely  to  increase  greatly  and  may  indeed  de¬ 
crease  as  the  number  of  manufacturers  is  further 
reduced. 

On  the  other  side,  the  volume  of  advertising 
diverted  from  newspapers  to  radio  by  advertisers 
willing  to  give  the  new  channel  a  test,  partly  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  importance  by  the  attention  given  to  it 
by  newspapers,  is  likely  to  increase.  Many  of  them 
will  return  to  the  established  media  after  a  brief  but 
expensive  experiment,  but  the  funds  taken  from  news¬ 
paper  appropriations  for  the  trial  flight  won’t  come 
back,  and  1930  has  proven  that  these  funds  are  vital 
if  the  newspaper  is  to  maintain  its  service  unim¬ 
paired  and  to  keep  step  with  the  nation’s  social  and 
commercial  progress. 


“PRAISE  FROM  SIR  HUBERT” 

WE  take  advantage  of  the  out-of-town  duties 
that  this  week  call  the  editor  of  this  paper 
from  his  desk  to  publish  an  editorial  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  we  fear  might  otherwise  be  kept  from  this 
page  by  his  distaste  for  self-praise,  however  indirect 
it  may  be. 

The  editorial  was  written  by  Harold  B.  Johnson, 
editor  and  president  of  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Z>oi/}’ 
Times,  and  appeared  in  that  newspaper  January  9. 
It  explains  itself,  and  with  appreciative  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  tribute,  we  reproduce  it  in  full  below: 

“EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.” 

“The  Nation,  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard's 
weekly,  honors  Editor  &  Publisher,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  for  all  newspaper  men,  by  mentioning  it  as  en¬ 
titled  to  first  place  for  conspicuous  service  in  its  field 
during  the  year  1930.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  a 
liberal  paper.  It  is  not  liberal  in  the  sense  that  the 
Nation  is  liberal.  The  Nation  is  radical.  Editor  & 
Publisher  navigates  very  skillfully  between  the 
Scylla  of  lilieralism  and  the  Charybdis  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  juggle;  it  does  not  trim.  It  throws 
dynamite  on  occasion.  And  it  is  a  very  valuable 
agency  for  keeping  conditions  from  becoming  static. 

“Its  editor  is  Mr.  Marlen  Pew,  a  man  of  long 
newspaper  experience,  ripe  in  his  opinions  and  sound 
in  his  judgments.  Pew  is  a  crisp  writer  and  a  clear 
thinker,  but  no  one  frightens  him  into  being  statically 
conservative.  He  shakes  the  pillars  of  society  on 
occasion  and  he  raises  a  tocsin  note  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things  when  he  considers  a  warning 
desirable  and  necessary.  He  is  a  refreshing  tonic  for 
those  daily  workers  in  newspaper  offices  who  see  so 
much  of  the  hush-hush  attitude.  He  has  made  a 
great  newspaper  out  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  radical,  for  he  is  not,  but  because  he 
speaks  out  and  warns  against  those  tendencies  which 
threaten  to  make  us  as  a  people  jell  and  solidify. 

“Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed,  and  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  must  so  consider  it  as  coming  from 
The  Nation.” 


Commercial  broadcasting  of  political  addresses, 
says  “Al”  Smith,  does  not  relieve  the  free  press 
of  its  obligation  to  print  ftdl  reports  of  same. 
In  several  senses,  the  emphasis  is  on  "free." 


SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  evangels  of  the  American  press,  more  than 
any  other  class  we  encounter,  are  professors 
of  journalism  in  the  schools  and  universities  that 
maintain  such  courses.  The  intensity  of  their  feeling 
for  free  journalism  and  their  highminded  efforts  to 
stimulate  more  effective  practice  deserves  higher  trib¬ 
ute  than  has  been  paid  them  by  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  their  work.  The  debates  and  action  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  at  Boston  recently  pro¬ 
vide  ample  evidence  of  the  helpfulness  and  sincerity 
of  this  educational  movement,  unique  in  our  country 
and  of  comparatively  recent  development. 

Many  newspaper  men  regard  schools  of  journalism 
as  theoretical,  but  we  heard  as  much  practical  talk 
at  Boston  recently  as  might  be  expected  at  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  editorial  men.  It  is  well  for  the 
press  that  this  laboratory  is  in  operation  and  is  under 
free  and  intelligent  auspices  with  time  and  equipment 
to  attack  problems  too  often  left  for  George’s  atten¬ 
tion  by  busy  newspaper  people. 

Journalism  schools  have  more  than  justified  the  hopes 
of  their  advocates  in  the  past  ten  years.  Each  year 
sees  further  development.  All  the  teachers  admit  that 
the  difficulty  is  justly  to  weed  out  the  material  which 
comes  to  them,  graduating  only  those  possessing  apti¬ 
tude,  and  insuring  qualifications  both  technical  and 
intellectual,  not  to  mention  the  great  qualities  of 
conscience. 

Overcrowding  is  not  limited  to  schools  of  journalism 
— every  desirable  field  is  thronged  with  applicants  m 
this  day. 

The  teachers  have  their  troubles,  mainly  in  finding 
proper  place  for  journalism  study  in  university  life 
where  rival  interests  fight  hard  for  position,  but  th^ 
are  a  happy  lot,  probably  because  the  work  they  do 
is  well  worth  doing.  We  congratulate  the  universities 
on  the  charactei  of  the  journalism  faculty  seen  at 
Boston. 

It  augurs  well  f.  •  the  future  press,  and  for  .Ameri¬ 
can  institutions. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


tames  R.  RHODES,  publisher  of 
J  the  N  net  on  (la.)  Daily  News,  with 
Mrs.  Rhodes  have  gone  to  Phoenix, 
\riz  for  a  vacation  of  a  month  or  six 
Lwks  Mr.  Rhodes  will  be  joined  in  the 
west  by  his  brother  Hugh  M.  Rhodes 
wife  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Qarence  E.  Faulk,  former  publisher, 
\{onroe  (La.)  News-Star,  has  been 
elected  president'  of  the  Monroe  and  East 
Monroe  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has 
i)een  prominent  in  civic  affairs  30  years. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News  and  president 
of  Fderated  Publications,  was  appointed 
to  serve  on  an  advisory  state  welfare 
commission  by  Gov.  Wilber  M.  Brucker 
recently. 

Herbert  M.  Jackson,  editor,  Marianna 
(Ark.)  Courier-Index  and  mayor  of  that 
cit)-.  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Arkan.sas 
Mayors  .Association. 

Tohn  Montgornery,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Rhnera  of  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  was  the  guest  of  E.  J. 
Stackpole.  editor-in-chief  and  owner  of 
the  Harrishurq  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Harrisburg. 

Junius  P.  Fishburn,  publisher  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  W orld-N exvs , 
will  deliver  the  commencement  address 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Virgina,  at 
Richmond.  Va..  June  2. 

\V.  C.  Jarnagin,  publisher  of  the 
.'(form  Ixike  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune,  has 
been  installed  as  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  third  district  of  the  Nebraska  and 
Western  Towa  district  of  Kiwanis  clubs. 

D.  N.  Slep  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror  has  been  elected  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Blair  Countv  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Altoona  Tribune  was  chosen 
a  director. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

p.AUL  R.  HEITMEYER,  manager  of 
f  KWG,  the  Portland  Oregonian’s 
radio  station,  has  resigned  to  become 
owner  and  operator  of  KUJ,  a  new 
radio  station  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Diaries  England,  manager  of  the 
Logan  (Utah)  Daily  Journal,  has  been 
named  by  the  T^gan  city  school  board 
as  a  member  to  succeed  the  late  Louis 
S,  Cardon. 

Edward  Ryan  has  resigned  from  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  New  Haven 
((Tonn.)  Ez'ening  Register  and  has 
joined  the  Yanke  Network  broadcasting 
system  of  New  England. 

Ernest  W.  Whynall,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press,  attended  the  New  York  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show. 

Blaine  Glassmann,  of  the  advertising 
department.  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Examiner,  is  improving  from  an  opera- 
hon  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Paul  Raymond  of  the  classified  ad- 
wrtising  staff.  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
•™erican-Rc publican  was  best  man  at 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Gwendolyn  Wood 
to  Stanley  Perman,  of  West  Paris,  Me., 
3t  Xaugatuck,  Conn.,  Jan.  3. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JJARRY  B.AXTER  NASON,  JR., 

managing  editor,  Philadelphia  Even- 

Ledger,  was  presented  with  a  decor- 
atM  coat  rack  for  his  office  by  his  staff, 
i"*  presentation  speech  was  made  by 
L  William  Duncan  of  the  staff. 

Grace  DeFrank  has  resigned  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Charles  Van  Housen,  radio  editor 
ot  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Rosebrook  of  the  Portland 
'  J  )  Express  staff  has  been 

™de  dramatic  editor  of  the  Express  and 
unday  Telegram  to  succeed  Miss  Per- 
d'ta  Huston. 

Arthur  T.  Leary,  Boston  Globe  repre- 
^tative  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  sailed 
J  Prince  Robert  on  an 

J  'nded  trip  to  Bermuda,  Havana  and 


John  J.  “Chick”  Kelley,  sports  editor, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American,  and  Mrs. 
Kelley  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  Tuesday,  Jan.  12,  at  St.  Mary’s 
hospital,  Waterbury, 

Richard  Hamilton,  staff  representative 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian  at  Seattle,  has 
been  transferred  temporarily  to  Salem 
to  work  with  R.  C.  Notson  and  Wayne 
A.  Pettit,  other  staff  members  of  the 
same  paper,  in  covering  the  Oregon  leg¬ 
islature. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shackley,  of 
Waterbury.  Conn.,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  recently.  Mrs.  Shackley 
is  the  former  Grace  Kennedy  of  the 
business  staff,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican-Republican. 

.  Don  C.  Rose,  editorial  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  became  a  father  for  the  twelfth 
time  last  week — a  son.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rose  are  the  parents  of  seven  girls  and 
five  boys. 

Edwin  Burnard  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  staff  has  been  chosen  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Maine  (Golf  Association. 

George  C.  Haig,  editorial  writer, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  has  been 
entertaining  H.  Richmond  Campbell,  now 
a  newspaperman  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  but 
formerly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and  later  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Waterbury  Leader. 

Holland  Beeber,  nephew  of  the  late 
Judge  Dimner  Beeber  of  Philadelphia, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Edward  J.  Shugrue,  sports  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  has  resumed 
his  duties  after  a  week’s  vacation. 

Richard  Prickett,  sports  editor,  Marion 
(Ind.)  Leader-Tribune,  is  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  Florida. 

George  P.  MacKnight,  former  member 
of  the  Bloomington  (ind.)  Star  editorial 
staff,  has  become  publicity  director  of 
the  newly  organized  Porcelain  Enamel 
Institute,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Herbert  R.  Mengert,  Columbus  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Grant  Memorial  Commission,  by  Gov. 
Myers  Y.  Cooper.  The  commission  co¬ 
operates  with  the  federal  government  in 
maintaining  Grant  Memorial  Park  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  O. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Hjerpe,  for  21  years 
a  member  of  the  city  staff  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Laura  Leadlein  has  resigned  as  movie 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger  and  has  lieen  succeeded  by  Eric  M. 
Knight,  formerly  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Sun. 

Stoddard  King,  for  the  past  five  years 
columnist  of  the  .Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Rcviexv,  presented  a  lecture. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Eugene  S.  Leggett 


Eugene  S.  LEGGETT,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  is  28  years  old,  by 
far  the  youngest 
president  the  club 
has  elected  in  its 
history. 

He  was  born  in 
Brantford,  Ont., 
and  entered  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  there  after 
being  graduated 
from  the  Brant- 
f  o  r  d  Collegiate 
Institute  at  the 
age  of  15. 

He  was  first 
employed  by  the 
Brantford  Cour¬ 
ier,  a  newspaper  since  absorbed  by  the 
Brantford  Expositor.  From  there  he 
went  to  London,  Ont.,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  Free  Press.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Brantford,  after  covering  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  for  the  Free  Press,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor.  A  year  later  he  was  employed 
hy  the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  went  to  Detroit. 
There  he  joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
as  assistant  state  editor. 

Leggett  gives  credit  to  his  boss.  Her- 
schel  D.  Hart,  for  giving  him  his  first 
real  insight  into  the  American  news¬ 
paper  business. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  filed 
his  first  petition  for  American  natural¬ 
ization  and  subsequently  he  gained 
American  citizenship. 

Leggett,  displaying  all  the  restlessness 
and  temper  with  which  his  red  hair  had 
endowed  him,  did  not  stay  long  with  the 
Free  Press.  He  left  to  become  editor  to 
the  Orvosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press.  The 
Free  Press  hired  him  back  four  months 
later  at  double  his  salary.  This  time  he 
was  state  editor. 

He  tired  of  the  desk  and  night  work 
and  arranged  to  have  himself  appointed 
as  correspondent  at  the  state  capitol  in 
Lansing.  It  was  his  first  .American  poli¬ 
tical  work,  and  he  gave  it  a  tremendous 
effort. 

One  night  Hubert  M.  George,  the  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor,  called  him  and  said : 

“Red,  how  soon  can  you  leave  for 
Washington  ?” 

“In  two  minutes.” 

Three  days  later  Leggett  was  at  work 
as  second  man  in  the  Free  Press  bureau 
at  Washington.  Ten  months  later  he 
was  head  of  the  bureau. 

“Under  the  Raspberry  Tree,”  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  Jan.  13. 

Ben  East,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  gave  an  illustrated 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  Two-Year 
Record! 


It  Sells  Papers 


Editor  &  Piiblishor,  Jan.  10  i.ssue,  page  5,  reports: 

“Start  of  series  by  former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  reported 
as  brinping  10,000  to  25,000  gain  to  Sunday  World.” 

Jake  Omansky,  general  manager,  Philadelphia  Record, 
reports  5,000  to  10,000  jump  in  sales  due  to  Smith  series  in 
Record. 

From  all  over  America  come  these  stories  of  actual  circu¬ 
lation  gains  from  publication  of  the  Smith  articles. 

Alfred  E.  Smith  has  made  a  sensational  hit  in  journalism. 

If  you  have  not  bought  the  Smith  series,  and  your  territory 
is  open,  wire  now! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdau 
General  Manager 


This  month  marks  the  second  an¬ 
niversary  of  THE  TARZAN  STRIP 
by  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs ....  When 
first  offered,  twelve  newspapers  took 
the  first  strip-serial  on  trial ....  When 
the  serial  ended  ALL  the  newspapers 
taking  the  strip  were  besieged  with 
requests  for  “more  TARZAN”.... 
Now  the  TARZAN  strip-serials  are 
running  in.... 


Albany.  Amarillo,  Austin,  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Blackwell,  Boise, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Bridgeport,  Butte,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Cincinnati,  Columbia,  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  Charleston,  Chicago,  Char¬ 
lotte  .... 

Dallas,  Dayton,  Danbury,  Denver, 
Des  Moines,  Detroit,  El  Paso,  Erie, 
Evansville,  Elmira,  Eureka,  Fort  Wayne, 
Fort  Worth,  Great  Falls,  Hartford,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Jacksonville,  Jamaica,  James¬ 
town,  Jersey  City,  Johnstown  .... 

Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  Lewiston, 
Little  Rock,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville, 
Lincoln,  Malone,  Memphis,  Miami,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Muncie,  Nampa,  Nashville,  Newark, 
New  Bedford,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans, 
New  York  .... 


Norfolk,  Ogdensburg,  Oklahoma  City, 
Olean,  Paterson,  Pittsburg,  Portland,  Ore., 
Pueblo,  Philadelphia,  Providence,  Raleigh, 
Richmond,  Rochester,  Rockford,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Seattle,  South  Bend,  South  Nor¬ 
walk  .... 


Springfield,  III.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Spokane,  Superior, 
Syracuse,  Tampa,  Tacoma,  Terre  Haute, 
Toledo,  Topeka,  Utica,  Waco,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Waterbury,  Watsonville, 
Wichita,  Wilkes  Barre,  Williamsport, 
Worcester  .... 


Edmonton,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Qiiebiic,  Peteraboro,  Regina,  Sas¬ 
katoon.  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg 


Also  in  a  list  of  European  papers, 
including  the  latest  subscriber  .  .  .  , 
come  this  week  .... 


KUSTANNUSOAKEYHTIO  KIRJA 
HELSINKI,  FINLAND 

\WE  HAVE  sold  THE  TARZAN 
STRIP  under  this  standard  sport¬ 
ing  offer  — 


J  You  lake  the  firet  etrip-eerial,  V 
“TARZAN  OF  THE  APES",  tor  >9 
ten  weeks  only.  At  the  end  of 
this  eerial^-ten  weeke—you  are 
free  to  quit  cold  or  to  go  on 
with  the  other  Tarzan  strip  serial. 

If  you  don’t  find  Tarzan  pulls  in 
your  territory  DROP  IT  at  the  ^ 
A  end  of  fen  weeks.  f 


iN  THE  TWO  YEARS  THAT  WE 
j  I  HAVE  BEEN  SYNDICATING  THE 
I  TARZAN  STRIP,  THERE  IS  ONLY 
ONE  INSTANCE  IN  WHICH  A 
j  NEWSPAPER  DID  NOT  FIND  THE 
PUBLIC  DEMAND  SUFFICIENTLY 
INSISTENT  TO  FEEL  THAT  IT 
MUST  GO  ON  WITH  TARZAN.... 
I  Our  sporting  offer  holds ....  Take 
i  TARZAN  for  ten  weeks ....  Drop  it 
'  . . . .  See  what  happens  .... 


United  Feature  S3nidicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 


Monte  F.  Bourjaily 
General  MonaqeT 


Maximiliaa  Elser,  Jr. 
Fiee-Preeidemt 


63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Tltl€i  Patented  and  lieilstered  and  Contenu  OopF* 
righted  by  THE  EDITOR  A  PUBU8HBH  COMPANY. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

_ ErtabiiMhed  by  Allan  Forman  «'»  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CODING, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Officet: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
T  elephones : 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marten  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  MaaOf  Associate  Editor; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marten  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager 
London,  Engtand,  office:  Watter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Altan 
Detafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lud* 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4. 
Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
Editor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
EnghienAes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  E^win  John* 
son  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Brunt, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg,,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field — 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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Tbe  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  ’‘A.B.C.**  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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lecture  Sunday,  Jan.  11,  at  United  States 
Veterans  hospital,  Camp  Custer,  Mich. 

Eugene  Roper,  tri-state  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  spent 
the  past  week  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
to  report  grand  jury  investigation  into 
the  alleged  killing  of  two  youths. 

John  M.  Kenney,  manager  of  the 
Naugatuck  news  bureau  of  the  ll’ater- 
hury  (Conn.)  American-Republican,  has 
been  reappointed  clerk  of  the  Naugatuck 
and  Beacon  Falls  district  probate  court. 

Richard  H.  Daly,  editorial  staff,  Taun¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  clerk  of  the  First  District  court 
at  Taunton  by  Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen. 
Mr.  Daly  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
since  1916,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
last  October. 

Wade  Arnold,  former  staff  member, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  IVorld,  now  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  is 
author  of  the  sketches,  “The  Campus,” 
being  produced  weekly  by  the  NBC 
studio  at  New  York. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Bolan  Ritchie,  social  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
has  l)cen  ill  since  Christmas.  Her  duties 
are  being  carried  on  by  her  assistant, 
-M  iss  Virginia  Koons. 

Miss  Lillian  Gardner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  of  the  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  for  the  A^etv  York  Herald-  Tri¬ 
bune. 

John  C.  O’Brien,  of  the  local  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  covering 
the  session  of  the  legislature  at  Albany. 

Owen  McDonnell,  assistant  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  returned  to 
work  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks  due 
to  an  operation  necessitated  by  the  re¬ 
currence  of  a  World  War  wound. 

Harry  Salpeter,  book  reviewer  of  the 
New  York  IVorld,  will  talk  on  recent 
books  over  radio  station  WGBS  Sunday, 
Jan.  18,  at  12:30  o’clock. 

Uriel  Davis,  formerly  editor  of  the 
JVillow  Grove  (Pa.)  Illustrated  News, 
was  host  last  week  to  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper  men  who  were  associated  with  him 
on  the  News. 

Dorothy  D.  Bartlett,  for  several  years 
women’s  clubs  and  politics  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  been 
shifted  to  crime  news  and  special  inter¬ 
views. 

Harmon  Phillips,  county  building  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune  underwent 
an  emergency  operation  for  appendicitis 
Jan.  12.  He  was  stricken  while  covering 
a  trial. 

Percy  N.  Stone,  formerly  of  the  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  are  parents  of  a  son  born  Jan.  8. 

Hugh  Hughes,  associate  editor,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  captained  one  of  the 
teams  in  a  drive  to  raise  $80,000  for 
unemployment  relief  in  Utica  this  week. 

.\gnes  Carr,  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Traveler,  is  co-author  of  the  new  song, 
“Bay  State  Girl  of  Mine,”  a  waltz  which 
has  just  made  its  appearance. 

Edith  Natalie  Stark,  Buffalo  Evening 
News  feature  writer,  has  started  a 
weekly  scries  of  radio  talks  over  Station 
WBEN  on  “Women  in  the  New's.” 

•Mexander  MacDonald,  of  the  copy 
desk,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  re¬ 
cently  visited  his  parents  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

George  M.  Widder,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  was  slightly  injured  when  his 
automobile  collided  with  another  machine 
recently.  Widder  is  now  announcer  and 
program  maker  for  WCOD  radio  station. 

Royal  Cortissoz,  art  critic  for  the  Netv 
York  Tribune  and  the  Netv  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  40  years,  began  a  short 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  Sunday  Jan.  11. 

John  W.  Kelly,  Jr.,  and  John  K.  Min- 
noch,  sports  and  state  editors,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
have  returned  after  recovering  from  leg 
injuries  received  recently  in  severe  falls. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

M.AURICE  HOWE,  formerly  with  the 
Ugden  (Utah)  Standard- Examiner 
and  now  with  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  to 
Lucie  G.  Walker,  of  Ogden,  recently. 

Charles  Nicholas  Fry,  state  editor, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegram,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Vee  Bomberger  Jan.  10  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  After  a  brief  honeymoon  they 
will  be  at  home  at  2307  Market  street, 
Harrisburg. 

\’incent  DePaul  Sweeney,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  to  Miss 
Helen  Felicita  O’Donnell,  Donora,  Pa. 
They  will  reside  at  Dormont,  a  suburb 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Gertrude  Meek,  employed  in  the 
classified  advertising  department',  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  to  Howard  Cantonwine, 
recently. 

Henry  J.  Roelofs,  business  manager 
of  the  .^ioux  Center  (la.)  News,  to  Mrs. 
Nellie  Van  Dyk,  Hull,  la.,  Dec.  31. 

Nathan  Sonnenberg,  Richmond,  Va., 
attached  to  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  to  Miss  Esther 
Mishkin,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Faust  Couture,  business  manager,  Le 
Messager  of  Lewiston  Me.  to  Miss 
Nancy  Craig  of  Auburn.  Me..  Jan.  7. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Earl  H.  LEIF,  United  Press  mana¬ 
ger  at  Reno.  Nev.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  temporarilv  to  Carson  City,  to 
cover  the  1931  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  James  Hammond,  formerly  of  the 
Sparks  (Nev.)  Tribune  staff,  will  be 
acting  bureau  manager  in  Reno. 

William  F.  Mcllrath,  formerly  with 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital-Times,  has 
joined  the  Madison  bureau  of  the  United 
Press.  Mcllrath  will  cover  the  legisla¬ 
ture  which  opened  this  week. 

Three  Associated  Press  staff  men  have 
been  assigned  by  J.  C.  Stark,  manager 
at  Little  Rock,  to  report  proceedings  of 
the  Arkansas  legislature,  which  con¬ 
vened  Jan.  12.  Henry  N.  Dorris,  regu¬ 
lar  on  the  capitol  run,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  staff.  O.  S.  Williams,  formerly 
of  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  was  assigned 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Paul 
Donald,  formerly  of  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette  was  assigned  the  Senate. 

William  Palmer  Reed,  formerly  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  night  cable  editor  for  I'niversal 
Service  in  New  York.  Fred  McChord. 
also  of  the  Bulletin,  has  joined  Reed 
as  his  assistant. 

Carl  Cranmer,  formerly  telegraph 
editor,  Indianapolis  Star,  and  later 
managing  editor,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  named  assistant  feature 
editor  of  the  Associate  Press  in 
Atlanta. 

O.  L.  Scott,  of  the  Cihicago  staff. 
Consolidated  Press  Association,  has  been 
detailed  to  Arkansas  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  describing  drought  conditions. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

■DOSTON  SUNDAY  HERALD,  12- 
page  Annual  Public  Utility  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Review,  Jan.  11. 

St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press  pub¬ 
lished  'its  tenth  annual  New  Year’s  edi¬ 
tion  Dec.  31.  The  edition,  comprising  11 
sections,  consisted  of  158  pages.  Rex  V. 
Wynkoop  is  editor  and  general  manager. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and  Re¬ 
publican,  14-page  business  and  industrial 
review  and  forecast  Jan.  11. 

IVatcrbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can,  Jan.  11,  and  U'aterbury  Evening 
American,  Jan.  12;  special  12-page  sec¬ 
tion,  news  and  advertising,  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  business  block,  R.  K. 
Brown  Co.  building. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  ]zn. 
10,  special  Financial  News  section ;  auto¬ 
mobile  section,  Jan.  12. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday  Union- 
Republican,  Business  and  Industrial  Re¬ 
view  and  Forecast,  Jan.  11,  14  pages. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
Annual  Financial  Review  and  Forecast, 
Jan.  6,  8  pages ;  automobile  section,  Jan. 
12,  8  pages. 


Halifax  (N.S.)  Herald,  “Forwa^ 
Nova  Scotia”  edition,  Jan.  1,  52  pages. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
News,  20th  annual  civic,  industrial,  his¬ 
torical  review,  with  two  regular  sectioni 
comprising  38  pages  and  four  magazine 
supplements  of  32  pages  each. 

Greenville  (Ill.)  Advocate.  New 
edition.  20  pages,  Jan.  1.  Will  C.  (iarson 
is  publisher. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

pLINTON  H.  MARTIN,  Los  Angeles 
^  again  is  owner  of  a  paper  he  founded 
27  years  ago — the  Palisade  (Col.)  Trib¬ 
une,  a  weekly.  He  purchased  the  Trib¬ 
une  from  C.  W.  Culhane. 

Ijirncd  (Kan.)  Chronoseope  has  been 
purchased  by  Clarence  H.  Judd,  former 
Associated  Press  bureau  manager  in 
Wichita,  and  Baird  Thiessen,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  and  the  name 
changed  to  Lamed  News.  Harry  H, 
Wolcott  and  Lynn  M.  Christy  were  the 
former  publishers.  Judd  was  at  one  time 
secretary  to  Senator  Henry  J.  Allen. 

E.  J.  Scott  of  Shawano,  Wis.,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Wild  Rose  (Wis.)  Times 
from  Charles  Buck. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

ADVERTISING  AFFILIATION, 
composed  of  advertising  clubs  in 
Ontario,  up-state  New  York,  Northern 
Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Ohio,  will 
hold  its  1931  convention  in  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  May  15  and  16,  it  was  decided  at 
a  meeting  of  its  directors  in  Buffalo  on 
Jan.  10.  Francis  B.  Frazee  of  the  latter 
city  is  president.  Frank  L.  J.  Sheldon 
of  Hamilton  was  chosen  as  chairman  of 
the  convention  committee. 

Annual  banquet  and  convention  of  the 
.Arkansas  High  School  Prkss  As- 
.soc  tATiON,  will  be  held  Jan.  24  at  Hot 
Springs. 

Charles  B.  White,  trust  development 
manager  of  the  Sccurity-h'irst  National 
Bank,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  aiipointed 
chairman  of  the  trust  development  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Financial  .Advertishis’ 
.Association. 

Herman  Shumlin,  producer  of  “Grand 
Hotel,”  New  York  stage  hit.  spoke 
before  the  Advertising  Chib  of  Newark 
on  “Why  I  Produced  Grand  Hotel," 
Jan.  12. 

Ralph  H.  Faxon,  of  Denver,  Col., 
former  president  of  the  Denver  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  addressed  the  .Advertising 
Club  of  Indianapolis,  Jan.  8. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

OE  BARRETT,  69,  and  John  Hard¬ 
ing,  72,  recently  retired  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  Pension  Plan. 
Barrett  has  been  a  journeyman  printer 
for  .50  years,  having  spent  28  years  with 
the  News.  Harding  had  been  with  the 
News  10  years.  [ 

By  a  vote  of  850  to  428.  the  Boston  i 
Typographical  Union  13,  established  an  [ 
out-of-work  fund  to  assist  unemployed  ^ 
members  and  their  families  by  levying  i 
1  per  cent  on  all  wage-earning  members.  I 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  l 

WEST  MEMPHIS  (Ark.)  Crit-  ; 

tenden  County  Titnes  made  its  ’ 
appearance  Jan.  It)  from  a  temporary  1 

office  in  the  West  Memphis  City  Hall  ^  I 
and  under  management  of  C.  H.  Brown, 
who  proposes  to  establish  a  printing  pl^  ; 
in  one  of  the  Eastern  Arkansas  cities. 

Ned  Courtney,  former  tri-state  editor, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  is  advertis-  | 

ing  manager  and  editorial  director.  I 


HANRATTY  TAKES  NEW  POST  !  I 

E.  L.  Moore,  advertising  director  ot  |  , 

the  Brooklyn  Times,  has  appointed  J- j';  !  | 

Hanratty  classified  manager.  > 

was  for  several  years  on  the_  classinefl 
staff  of  the  New  York  American,  later 
handling  classified  promotion  for  tn 

Nexo  York  Telegram.  He  also  served  a  ^ 

promotion  manager  of  King  Features, 
and  the  Clevclatid  News.  Prior  f®  ; 

ing  the  Times  he  was  with  Mr.  Moo 
in  the  advertising  department  of  ; 

Albany  Times-Union.  \ 


i 
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Jidyertising  A  gencies 

$1^,000  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEW  DE  VAUX  CAR 

ItTge  Portion  of  Appropriation 
Will  Go  to  Newspaper* — Other 
Pacific  Coast  Campaigns 
Announced 


Appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
first  year’s  advertising  has  been  made  by 
De  Vaux-Hall  Motors,  it  is  learned 
through  the  James  Houlihan  Co.  of  Oak¬ 
land,  ^1-,  advertising  agents  for  the 
new  motor  car  corporation.  A  sum  of 
$^,000  will  be  spent  in  newspapers. 

T^e  first  advertising  will  appear  Jan. 
24  in  connection  with  the  Detroit  Auto 
Show.  Further  space  will  be  used  when 
the  car  is  shown  at  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  shows,  but  the  regular 
advertising  program  will  not  be  opened 
until  March  or  April,  coincident  with 
start  of  production. 

Word  of  the  De  Vaux-Hall  program 
is  but  one  of  a  series  of  developments  in 
4e  San  Francisco  bay  region  advertising 
field.  Increased  appropriations  for  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  new  year  are  to  be 
made  by  such  companies  as  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  Paraffine  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Van 
Camp  Seafoods,  Inc. 

The  Van  Camp  appropriation  will  be 
increased  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  it  is 
expected.  Eimil  Brisacher  and  Staff  of 
San  Francisco  handle  this  account  as  well 
as  that  of  Paraffine,  a  paint  company. 

The  Caterpiller  Tractor  Company’s 
aggressive  sales  camnaign  for  1931  was 
outlined  recently  by  Walter  H.  Gardner, 
advertising  manager,  in  a  letter  to  dealers 
and  ag:ents  which  said :  “This  year  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  is  planning 
to  invest  more  money  in  sales  promotion 
than  ever  before.” 


Spline  With  Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 

Robert  E.  Spline,  formerly  vice-presi- 
dmt  of^  Kelly,  Spline  &  Watkins,  Inc., 
N’ew  York  advertising  agency,  is  now 
a  vice-president  of  Churchill-Hall,  Inc., 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Spline  was  for  more  than  seven  years 
general  sales  manager  and  manager  of 
the  scientific  department  of  the  Pepsodent 
Company.  He  was  assistant  specialty 
sales  manager  and  manager  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  department  of  Rristol-Myers  Com¬ 
pany  for  five  years,  and  for  another  five 
jws  served  as  special  representative  of 
the  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company. 


New  York  Agencies  Merge 

The  Alfred  Wallerstein  Advertising 
Agmcy,  New  York,  has  been  merged 
with  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.  The  entire 
executive  personnel  of  the  Wallerstein 
agency  has  become  associated  with  the 
merged  organization,  and  the  combined 
ageixies  will  operate  under  the  firm  name 
ot  Kedfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  located  at  247 
rark  Avenue,  New  York. 


Tracy  Agency  Named 

v'  advertising  agency 

.u  has  been  appointed  to  conduc 

he  advertising  of  the  Insuline  Corpora 
^  America,  New  York,  radio  set 
Cmi  .’^f^de  papers  and  newspaper 
^be  used.  The  Tracy  agency  has  alsi 
^  nam^  to  direct  the  advertising  o 
he  John  G.  Paton  Company,  Inc.,  Nev 
ork,  distributing  Golden  Blossom  honey 


New  Oregon  Agency 

Mac  \\  ilkins  &  Cole  is  the  name  of  a 
new  advertising  agency  of  Portland, 
Mn  ’  headquarters  in  the  Lane 

^les  Standish  building.  It  has  just 
wn  formed  by  Mac  M.  Wilkins  and 
^'^*h  of  whom  Iiad  been 
•  ~  Portland  agencies  of  Crossley 
aihng  and  Gerber  and  Crosslev,  Inc., 
«  executives. 


Jones  Joins  Geare-Marston 

Thomas  M,  Jones,  formerlv  presider 
Higgins,  Inc.,  ha 
Pi.1  j  Geare-Marston,  Inc 

Tnn  New  York  agency.  Mi 

vi.f  his  headquarters  at  Phi! 

j "  'h  direct  the  merchandi; 
department. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald - 


Donald  Morris-Jones 


^  WENTY-FIV^E  years  in  publicity 
work  is  the  record  of  Donald  Morris- 
Jones,  copy  chief  of  the  O.  W.  McKen- 
nee  Corporation,  New  Y'ork  advertising 
agency. 

Jones  began  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Johannesburg  (South  Africa)  Daily 


Mail.  Some  time  later  he  went  with  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Globe. 

At  one  time  he  was  theatrical  editor  of 
the  Green  Book  Magazine  and  also  a 
feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
Clipper. 

He  got  into  the  advertising  business 
years  ago,  but  forsook  it  long  enough  to 
tour  the  world  as  press  agent  for  Strong 
Man  Eugene  Sandow.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  became  general  press 
representative  of  the  Shubert  theatrical 
enterprises. 

He  re-entered  advertising  some  years 
later  as  a  copywriter  for  Frank_  Sea- 
mon,  Inc.,  New  York.  Then  he  joined 
Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
as  copy  chief,  when  that  company  was 
organized.  Next  he  free-lanced  for 
some  time,  giving  that  up  for  a  copy 
directorship  with  Andrew  Cone  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York.  A  few  years  ago  he 
launched  his  own  agency,  Morris-Jones 
&  Stewart,  Inc.  On  Jan.  1,  1930,  he 
joined  the  McKennee  Corporation,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  real  estate  advertising. 


Boston  Firm  Moves 

Ingalls-Advertising,  of  126  New-bury 
street,  Boston,  has  moved  to  larger  and 
better  equipped  quarters  at  137  Newbury 
street. 


AD-VENTURES 

-By  ROBERT  S.  MANN- 


Verne  \\'.  Tucker 


VERNE  W.  TUCKER  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  direct  mail, 
sales  promotion,  and  service  promotion 
department  of  the 
(Campbell  -  Ewald 
(Company,  Detroit 
a  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g 
agency,  it  is  an¬ 
il  o  u  n  c  e  d  by 
President  H.  T. 
Ewald. 

Mr.  Tucker’s 
advertising  ex¬ 
perience  includes 
thirteen  years  as 
president  of  the 
.Ape  1-T  u  c  k  e  r 
Studio,  advertis¬ 
ing  art  firm, 
which  he  helped 
organize.  He  was 
for  three  years 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 

pany,  and  before  entering  agency  work 
he  was  advertising  manager  of  the 

.'Unerican  Boy  magazine.  He  has  also 
written  a  newspaper  column. 

*  *  * 

■FREDERICK  DICKINSON,  director 
^  of  advertising  of  the  Hupp  Motor 
Car  Corporation  since  1916,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 

New  York  advertising  agency,  as  vice- 
president,  and  will  begin  his  new  duties 
on  Feb.  16.  Election  of  Frank  W.  Har¬ 
wood  to  a  vice-presidency  in  this  agency 
was  announced  last  week. 

Before  joining  the  Hupp  Company 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  an  executive  of  the 
shaffer  group  of  newspapers,  and  before 
that  was  with  the  old  Kecord-FJerald  in 
Chicago.  He  also  served  with  the  retail 
division  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  He 
was  for  two  years  president  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Adcraft  Club. 

♦  ♦  * 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  Co., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  has 
opened  an  office  in  Los  Angeles,  with  G. 
Bruce  Carpenter  as  manager.  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  has  been  active  in  advertising  and 
merchandising  in  Los  Angeles,  having 
been  associated  with  the  Lockford  Shak- 
elford  Company  and  more  recently  with 
Roy  .Mden  and  Associates.  The  Guen- 
ther-Bradford  agency  was  founded  in 
1885. 

*  *  ♦ 

Advertising  and  merchandising 
plans  for  a  nation-wide  co-operative 
paint  campaign  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  by  the  Allied  Quality 
Paint  Group,  composed  of  the  following : 
•Acme  White  Lead  &  Color  Works,  De¬ 
troit;  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  Dayton; 
John  Lucas  &  Co.  Inc.,  Philadelphia; 
Martin  Senour  Companv,  Chicago;  Rog¬ 
ers,  of  Detroit;  and  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  Cleveland.  Immediate  plans, 
as  announced  by  the  agency,  cover  a 
coast-to-coast  radio  broadcast  featuring 
Paul  Whiteman  and  his  orchestra. 

*  *  * 

Advertising  of  tear  gas  guns  in 

the  shape  of  fountain  pens  as  harm¬ 
less  is  criticized  in  a  new  bulletin  of 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
which  savs  that  many  persons  have  been 
convicted  for  possessing  them.  Sergeant 
H.  F.  Butts  of  the  New  York  City 
police  department,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  been  able  to  fire  real  bullets 
from  all  the  eight  makes  examined. 
“The  advertising  of  the  implements,” 
says  the  Bureau’s  statement,  "does  not 
hint  that  purchasers  automatically  be¬ 
come  lawbreakers  in  many  part's  of  the 
countrv.” 


E\’ERY  home  may  become  its  own 
chop  suey  restaurant  through  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  prepared  for  LaChoy 
Food  Products,  Inc.,  which  is  marketing 
bamboo  shoots,  water  chestnuts,  sprout 
beans,  chow  mein  noodles,  etc.,  in  pack¬ 
ages.  George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc., 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  the  advertising. 

*  *  * 

ANFAVCOMER  in  the  soft  drink 
field  is  entering  the  eastern  seaboard 
territory,  where  test'  campaigns  are  being 
conducted  ffir  the  Rainier  Lime  Rickey, 
made  by  the  Rainier  Brewing  Company 
of  San  Francisco.  The  company,  which 
is  55  years  old  and  makes  hall  a  dozen 
other  drinks,  has  appointed  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan  to  conduct  its  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Lime  Rickey  has  been  on 
the  market'  only  a  year,  but  has  been 
successful  in  that  time  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


An  overdose  of  advertising  in  broad¬ 
cast  programs  was  held  responsible 
for  a  falling  off  in  radio  sales  in  19.30 
hv  Dr.  Lee  deForest.  retiring  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  in 
a  farewell  message  read  to  Jhe  instiUtte 
at  a  recent  meeting.  He  said  that  sales 
talks  “viciouslv  interrupt”  70  per  cent 
of  entertainment  programs.  _ 

“Yet  the  broadcasters.”  he  said,  are 
greedilv  selling  more  and  more  time  for 
impudent  and  undisguised  sales  talk. 
This  situation  can  eo  on,  becoming 
worse  and  worse,  until  so  few  listeners 
remain  that  advertisers  find  their  money 
unprofitahlv  spent.  But  long  before  that 
stage  of  dissolution  is  reached,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  radio  to  the  public  will 
ha'-e  practicallv  terminated.” 

Dr.  deForest  recommended  a  plan  of 
high-class  programs  sponsored  by  ^t^so- 
ciated  manufacturers  and  free  from  all 
advertising. 


MAGAZINE  READERS  SIFTED 


Income  Groups  Reached  by  Sixty-four 
Publications  Reported  by  A. A. A. A. 

A  qualitative  analysis  of  magazine 
readers  by  incomes  has  been  published  by 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  bringing  up  to  date  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  association’s 
previous  study  of  magazine  circulations, 
issued  in  1926. 

The  report  is  based  on  subscriber  lists 
furnished  by  64  magazines  for  74  cities 
and  towns.  Family  incomes  were  gauged 
by  occupations  reported  and  by  the 
rental  value  of  homes.  Copies  of  the 
report  have  been  furnished  to  4-A  mem¬ 
bers,  and  are  sold  to  others  at  $10. 

The  association  is  making  a  study  of 
duplication  in  circulations  of  general 
magazines,  and  will  issue  another  report 
in  a  few  months. 

Wadsworth  &  Walker,  New  Agency 

Ralph  K.  Wadsworth  and  Robert'  M. 
S.  Walker  have  opened  an  advertising 
agency  under  the  name  of  Wadsworth 
&  Walker,  Inc.,  in  the  Chanin  Building, 
New  York.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  form¬ 
erly  of  Grant  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Building,  and  prior  to  that  with  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company  and 
with  the  Montgomery  Ward  Company 
of  Chicago  as  assistant  sales  manager. 
Mr.  Walker  was  advertising  manager  of 
Bellas  Hess  &  Co.  and  National  Bellas 
Hess  Company  for  nine  years,  and  prior 
to  that  was  connected  with  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  and  George 
Batten. 


Rit  To  Aubrey  &  Moore 

Rit  Products  Company,  Chicago,  has 
placed  its  account  with  Aubrev  and 
Moore,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 
The  Rit  company  has  purchased  the 
Kolax  Company,  Chicago  shaving  brush 
manufacturers,  which  will  lie  known  in 
the  future  as  Kolax  division  of  the  Rit 
Products  Company.  No  advertising 
agency  has  been  named  for  this  acco'unt. 

New  Pepsodent  Product 

Pepscxlent  Company.  Chicago,  is  man¬ 
ufacturing  a  new  product,  Pepsodent  An¬ 
tiseptic,  a  mouth  wash,  which  is  soon  to 
be  placed  on  the  market.  Present  plans 
of  the  company  provide  placing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  radio  and  in  magazines 
only,  through  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Lo¬ 
gan,  Chicago. 


Joins  Albert  Frank  &  Co. 

Miss  Ethel  Tosch,  formerly  associate 
editor  and  business  manager  of  The 
Lyceum  Magazine,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Parlette-Padget  Com¬ 
pany.  publishers,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co. 


Dyer-Enzinger  Appointed 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  Milwaukee,  has  appointed  Dyer- 
Enzinger  Company,  Tnc.,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  as  advertising 
agents  to  direct  the  advertising  of  the 
industrial  tractor  division. 


Clicquot  Club  Account  Placed 

Danielson  &  Son.  advertising  counsel, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  retained 
bv  the  Clicquot  Club  Company,  of  Millis, 
Mass.,  to  conduct  the  Clicquot  Club  1931 
campaign  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
by  radio. 


To  Advertise  Cleanser 

Cutajar  &  Provost,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
will  conduct  the  account  of  Annette’s 
Perfect  Cleanser  Company  of  Boston. 
Magazines,  newspapers,  and  business 
papers  will  be  used. 

Gamble  A  Vice-President 

E.  Ross  Gamble,  snace  bnver  for 
Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co..  Chicago,  has  been 
appointcfl  vice-president  in  charge  of  of¬ 
fice  administration. 


Weiss  Joins  Critcbfield  &  Co. 

Critchfield  &  Co.,  Cliicago  advertising 
agency  has  announced  the  association 
with  them  of  Edward  II.  Weiss  as  vice- 
president. 
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MADE  AGENCY  PARTNER 


Walter  Join*  Gummerson  &  Martin — 
Firm  Name  Is  Changed 

Alexander  D.  Walter,  for  20  years  in 
advertising  work  in  Pittsburgh  has 
joined  the  firm  of  Gummerson  and 
Martin,  Inc.,  advertising  agents  in  tliat 
city. 

The  firm  name  has  l)een  changed 
to  Gummerson,  Martin  and  Walter.  Mr. 
Walter  began  his  advertising  career  in 
1010  with  the  George  Blackiston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  and  later  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  W.  W.  Lawrence  & 
Co.  He  also  conducted  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  the  A.  D.  W’alter 
Company,  for  several  years.  In  1923 
he  joined  the  staff  of  Barker,  Duff  & 
Morris,  and  in  1926  went  to  the  W.  S. 
Hill  Company,  which  he  left  for  his 
present  connc-ction. 


Moxie  Company  Expands 

The  Moxie  Company,  nationally  known 
advertiser,  has  absorbed  the  Pureoxia 
Company  and  the  Moxie  Company  of 
America  through  a  vote  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  to  merge  the  three  concerns,  fol¬ 
lowing  long  negotiations.  All  offices  and 
plants  are  to  be  consolidated  at  Moxie- 
land  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  The  New  York 
plant  at  the  Bush  Terminal  together  with 
the  Boston  plant  of  Pureoxia  will  also 
be  moved  to  Moxieland. 


Kastor  Agency  To  Move 

H.  K.  Kastor  &  Sons  Company,  now 
at  14  Hast  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago, 
will  move  into  new  headquarters  in  the 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Build¬ 
ing,  Jan.  31.  The  company  will  occupy 
the  entire  twelth  floor  of  the  building 
at  .3()0  North  Michigan.  Extensive  al¬ 
terations  are  now  under  way  and  when 
Completed  the  offices  will  be  among  the 
most  elafnirate  of  their  kind.  The  lease 
is  for  five  years. 


New  Washington,  D.  C.,  Agency 

William  F.  Sigmund  and  Alvin  Ehr¬ 
lich,  W'ashington,  D.  C.,  advertising  men, 
have  formed  a  partnership  to  be  known 
as  the  Sigmund-Ehrlich  .Advertising 
Agency.  Until  recently,  Sigmund  was 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Palais  Royal  department  store,  while 
Ehrlich  has  been  advertising  manager 
of  the  Raleigh  Haberdashery  for  the 
past  two  years.  Formerly,  he  was  with 
the  Weinstein  .Advertising  Agency. 


Charles  Presbrey  Club  Secretary 

Charles  Presbrey,  who  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  when  his 
father  became  chairman  of  the  hoard,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  to  succeed 
Liston  L.  Lewis.  Mr.  Presbrev  has  been 
a  metnlier  of  the  admissions  committee 
of  the  club  for  several  years. 

Joseph  Ewing  Joins  Hearn  Company 

Joseph  Ewing,  former  president  of 
Ewing,  Jones  &  Higgins,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the 
Alfred  .S.  Hearn  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  and  .sales  promotion 
agenev,  as  vice-president  as  of  Ian.  1, 
1931. 


Barber  Organizes  Agency 

Earle  S.  Barl)er,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Johnson 
Motor  Company.  Waukegan,  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  Earle  S.  Barber  Company,  ad- 
\ertising  agency  at  33  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago. 


Film  Advertising  Session  Delayed 

A  conference  of  the  Screen  .Advertisers 
Association,  announced  for  Jan.  28-.10  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York,  has  been 
postponed.  With  an  enlargement  of  the 
association’s  membership,  a  broader  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  prepared  for  the  conference, 
dates  for  which  will  be  announced  later. 


New  Porter  Client 

The  Porter  Corporation,  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  account  of 
the  Marblehead  Craft  Shop  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass. 


HAHN  TO  ADDRESS  RETAILERS 

Lew  Hahn,  president  of  the  Hahn 
Department  Stores,  and  Grover  Wha¬ 
len,  general  manager  of  John  Wana- 
maker’s,  will  be  the  speakers  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  meeting  of  tlie  retail  group  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  on  Jan. 
21,  according  to  announcement  by  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Waters,  sales  manager  of  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
retail  group.  The  addresses  will  be 
broadcast  over  WEAF  and  WOR. 


MacManus  Honored 

Theodore  F.  MacManus,  Detroit, 
creator  of  national  advertising  for  many 
leading  automobile  manufacturers,  has 
been  named  a  Knight  of  Malta  by  Pope 
Pius,  XI,  it  was  announced  Jan.  8. 
The  honor  is  the  highest  within  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  See.  Mr.  MacManus  is 
head  of  the  Detroit  advertising  agency 
which  bears  his  name. 


Dartnell  Buys  Kumler  Firm 

The  Dartnell  Corporation  of  Chicago 
has  bought  the  prize  merchandise  business 
of  the  John  M.  Kumler  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  will  operate  it  as  a  merchan¬ 
dise  prize  division  of  the  Dartnell  sales 
contest  department,  of  which  E.  H. 
Shanks,  vice-president,  has  charge.  Mr. 
Kumler  joins  the  Dartnell  organization  as 
manager  of  the  new  Kumler  division. 


New  Agency  in  Charlotte 

.A  new  advertising  agency,  has  been 
established  in  Charlotte.  N.  C.,  by  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Dellinger,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
Obscn'cr.  Offices  arc  at  1101  First 
National  Bank  building.  The  firm  will 
l)e  knowni  as  Kenneth  E.  Dillingcr  and 
Associates. 


Silver  Account  To  K.  &  E. 

The  Alvin  Corporation,  Providence, 
R.  L,  subsidiary  of  the  Gorham  Com¬ 
pany,  has  placed  its  account  with 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency.  This  appointment 
covers  both  Alvin  sterling  and  .Alvin 
plated  silverware. 

Joins  Lowell,  Mass.,  Agency 

Norbert  L.  O’Brien  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
has  joined  the  firm  of  Dowd  & 
Ostreicher,  a<lvertising,  in  the  Sun 
Building  in  Lowell.  Mass.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  with  the 
Glaser  &  Marks  Advertising  .Agency, 
Boston. 


Philadelphia  Agency  Appointed 

The  Morrison  Company,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  Mrs.  Morrison’s 
Pudding  and  Pie  Filling,  have  appointed 
Martin-Pilling-.Shaw,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  Philadelphia  to  direct  their 
advertising. 

Hannah  With  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 

L.  J.  Hann.ah,  formerly  of  Price- 
Hannah  Company,  Chicago  and  later  with 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Company,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Ruthrauff 
iSr  Ryan. 


BARG.4INS 


NEW 

Elwf'll-Parkor  ElevatiniE^  Roll 
Handlin^^  Electric  Truck 

USED 

1  20  ft.  I*latc  Conveyor 
*i  Wood  Flon^  Ciir%’cMl  RooNtc^rs 
tiRH  flred,  1  ftinKle.  1  dhl. 

1  Flat  KoaMtor,  gun  fired 

2  K*ton  OiieihleN.  with  full 
l»urner  eciiilpnient  and  piimpN 

1  Iloe  l>f>ul»le  l^aite  CuNtinfc 
1  Iloe  Double  Faice  Shaver 
I  Iloe  Double  Faite  Tail  Cutter 
1  Kobbinfl  &  Meyer  DC. 

Motor 

1  Air  ('ompreHNor  with  two 
Motors  and  Tank 
1  Keononiy  Tiering;  Machine 
1  Matrix  Humidor 

3  r>0-Kallon  Dil  Tankn  with  pumps 

Phone  or  address  W.  J. 
Boyle,  c/o  Brooklyn  Eagle 


WALLACE  JOINS  MASONITE 

R.  G.  Wallace  has  been  named  director 
of  sales  and  advertising  of  the  Masonite 
Company,  Chicago.  He  was  formerly 
general  sales  manager  and  is  succeeded 
in  that  position  by  Frank  G.  Campbell, 
formerly  Chicago  division  manager  of 
Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc. 


AD  TIPS 


Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  420  I.eicinKton  are- 
nuc,  .New  York  City,  .tkuin  niukini;  contracts 
and  |>laclni;  copy  with  ncwKiiaiicrg  in  various 
sections  on  Kiitnrord  Ciieniicai  Works,  baking 
powder.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Barlow,  Feeley  &  Richmond.  Kyracuse  build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Re|H)rted  having  secured 
the  account  of  Beacon  Milling  Company,  poul¬ 
try  feed,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Rand 
l>uilding,  RulTalo,  N.  Y'.  Secured  the  account 
of  Griswold  Manufacturing  Company,  cooking 
utensils,  Eric,  Pa. 

Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  .'!70  Lexington 
avenue.  New  Y'ork  City.  Secured  the  account 
of  .V.  .S,  Reck  Shoe  Company,  .New  Y'ork  City. 

The  Glen  Buck  Company,  .77  K.  Washington 
street,  Clilcago.  Is  now  Idaclng  the  account 
of  tile  Hammond  Clock  Coniiiany,  Chicago. 

Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  .70  I’nion  S<iuare.  New 
Y'ork  City.  Secured  tlie  account  of  Mercer 
Motors.  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,  SlO  N.  Michigan  avenue. 
Chicago.  Is  adding  a  few  Southern  towns  to 
tlie  list  of  newspapers  on  Joliu  F.  Jelke  Com- 
Iiany,  Chicago. 

Cromwell,  Crane  &  Williams,  !tl!>  N.  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Cliicago.  Is  preparing  scbeilules 
on  tlie  Parker  Pen  Company,  Janesville.  Wis, 

Cutajar  &  Provost.  Inc.,  42<i  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
John  Ritseiithaler  Hitz  Cleansing  Cloths,  New 
Y'ork  City. 

C.  L.  Doughty  Advertising  Agency,  44S  Main 
stri-et,  Cincinnati.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  sele<‘ted  sections  on  Moshy  Medi¬ 
cine  Comiian.v,  •'Konjola,”  Cincinnati. 

Emery  Advertising  Company,  E<|uitahle  build¬ 
ing,  llaltlniore,  .Md.  Reiiorted  having  secured 
the  account  of  Morris  ji  Co.,  "Paul  Jones" 
middy  blouses,  Raltiinore. 

Ettlir.ger  Advertising  Company,  10,7  W. 
Wacker  drive,  Cliicago.  Reiiorted  having  se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Automatic  Riirner  Cor- 
IKiratioii,  "A.  B.  C.”  Burner,  Chicago. 

Faxon,  Inc.,  Wrigley  building,  Chicago. 
.\gaiii  making  some  newspaper  contracts  on 
11.  I>.  II.  Corporation,  ineiliciil,  Batavia,  Ill. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  11  Avery  street.  Boston. 


Secured  the  account  of  Geo.  E.  Musters,  Isr 
tourist  agency,  248  Washington  street, 

Harry  E.  Gelwicks  Company,  5  Court  sqnir* 
Ixiiig  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Placing  orders  iritb 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  F.  o.  Eed. 
Held,  F.  O.  R.,  medical,  Woodslde,  N.  Y, 

Chat,  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  2  Pirt 
avenue.  New  Y'ork  City.  Again  making  loins 
newspaper  contracts  on  International  Propri. 
etaries,  Tanlac,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Chas.  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Em 
Walnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Secured  the  k. 
count  of  Eckman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Puii, 
delphia. 

Hurja,  Chase  Sc  Hooker,  320  W.  Maditoi 
street.  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  accomt 
of  Comhustioneer,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

H.  W.  Kastor  Sc  Sons  Co,,  14  E.  Jackna 
boulevard,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  ic. 
count  of  W.  P'.  Mcljiughlin  ColTec  Compiny 
Is  making  up  a  list  of  Sunday  luipers  Into 
sections  only!  for  Gage  Brothers  &  Compu; 
(hats),  Chicago. 

Lord  Sc  Thomas  and  Logan,  01!)  N.  Mlcbigu 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  iireparing  a  list  of  news 
papers  on  Colgate-Palmollve-Peet  Company, 
Chicago. 

Matteson,  Fogarty,  Jordan  Co.,  .'lOT  N.  llith. 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Again  making  contracu 
witli  newspapers  in  various  sections  on  \V.  D. 
Boyce  Company,  magazine  piiblisliers,  Chicago! 

McCann-Erickson  Co.,  28.7  Madison  avenne. 
New  York  City.  Again  making  some  nesa 
paper  contracts  on  Standard  Oil  Company  ol 
New  Jersey,  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City, 

Hark  O'Dae  Agency,  400  Madison  avenue, 
New  Y'ork  City.  Bciiorted  having  secured  the 
account  of  Cliiis.  E.  Hires  &  Co.,  Hires  Root 
Beer,  Philadeliihia. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Park  arenne. 
New  Y'ork  City.  Again  idaeing  copy  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  Shredded 
Wlieat  Company,  Niagara  P’alls,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  and  Smith,  320  W.  Madison  street, 
Cliicago.  Is  using  the  same  newspaper  Hit 
as  hist  year  on  tlie  Automatic  Electric  Washer 
ComiMiiiy,  .Newton,  Iowa. 

Small.  Lowell  Sc  Seiffer,  Inc.,  17  E.  4.7111 
street.  New  York  City.  Plaeing  orders  with 
newspaiK'rs  in  selected  sections  on  Iodise  Man. 
iifaetiiriiig  Company,  Iodise  Corn  Remedy, 
Clifton.  N.  J. 

Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  8  S.  Mich- 
igan  iivemie,  Cliicago.  Again  idaeing  ordere 
with  newspaiiers  in  various  sections  on  .ttchl- 
8011,  Topeka  &  8anta  Fe  Railway,  Cliicago. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  Lexing. 
ton  avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  sclecteil  ses'tlons  on 
Crowell  I'lililisliing  Company  ‘•American  Mag¬ 
azine. ’’  New  Y'ork  City. 

Tracy-Parry  Company,  Pntilic  Ixolger  build- 
iiig,  Pliialdelphia.  Again  making  some  news- 
piilier  contracts  on  Felton.  Sihley  A:  Co.,  paints, 
Pliiladcliiliia. 
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CERTIFIEDS  ARE  SURE 

Of  course,  there  are  cheaper  priced  mats. 

But  we  doubt  there  are  lower  COST  mats  than 
Certifleds,  regardless  of  what  the  initial  price 
may  be. 

For  seven  years  Certifieds  have  proven  their 
worth  and  dependability  by  their  day  in  and  day 
out  performance,  and  by  their  superior  printing 
qualities. 

Why  risk  it  with  cheap  mats,  in  an  attempt  to 
save  1/4  of  13  of  1%  of  your  cost  of  operating? 
Certifieds  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  as  they 
have  so  many  of  your  fellow  publishers.  Be  sure, 
play  safe  with  Certifieds. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  COMPARE 
with  Certifieds  and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right 


price! 


It 


pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  -w  New  York,  N.V 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Cerfified  Dry  Mats 


A4ADE  IN  THE  ak.,\. 
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Speak  Up 

With  Your  Promotion 

_ _ P . . . 

»  ROMOTION  copy  which  is  admired  around  the  office  but 
never  published  where  business  can  see  it  is  only  winking  in  the  dark. 

During  the  year  of  1931,  National  newspaper  advertisers  will  be 
like  the  well  known  citizen  from  Missouri  —  they  will  have  to  be 
shown.  Every  newspaper  publisher  who  desires  to  make  a  record 
this  year  must  speak  up  and  demand  a  showdown. 

Nearly  300  of  America’s  leading  newspaper  publishers  speak  up 
regularly  in  the  advertising  columns  of  Editor  and  Publisher  because 
it  speaks  up  every  week  about  newspaper  advertising  and  how  to 
use  it  with  profit. 

When  a  publisher  speaks  through  Editor  and  Publisher  he  has  a 
heart  to  heart  talk  with  those  executives  who  appropriate  and  invest 
nearly  94%  of  all  the  known  national  newspaper  appropriations. 

Your  paper  can  have  the  floor  at  a  cost  which  is  only  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  in  good  business  getting. 


^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

" '  ~  1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

1931  Sales  Programs  will  be  headed  by  newspaper  advertising. 

Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  best  known  and 
most  used  newspapers  in  America. 
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Circulation 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE  ADDS 
60  MEN  TO  STAFF 

Hire*  Corps  of  Solicitor*  for  House- 

to-Hou*e  Circulation  Campaign — 
Start*  Special  Flatbush  and 
Bay  Ridge  Section* 

A  house-to-house  circulation  promotion 
campaipm,  begun  by  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  this  week,  has  provided  jobs  for  60 
men. 

That  extra  force  was  added  to  the 
Eagle’s  circulation  department  staff  this 
week  on  a  salary  and  bonus  basis  which 
will  increase  the  Gannett  paper’s  weekly 
payroll  by  approximately  $2,500. 

The  men  will  make  personal  calls  at 
homes  throughout  Brooklyn  and  sub¬ 
urban  Long  Island,  particularly  in  the 
Flatbush  and  Bay  Ridge  sections.  A 
special  one-page  daily  section  was  started 
for  Flatbush  this  week,  and  a  one-page 
section  for  Bay  Ridge  will  be  launch^ 
next  week.  Suburban  Long  Island  gets 
two  pages  daily.  District  offices  have 
been  opened  to  handle  news  and  circula¬ 
tion  in  each  section. 

The  circulation  campaign  is  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  series  of  interviews  with 
prominent  Brooklynites  on  the  subject. 
“What  Must  Brooklyn  Do  To  Carry  A 
Punch.” 

The  newspaper  is  exploiting  the  fact 
that  Brooklyn’s  population  now  surpasses 
that  of  Manhattan  by  700,000. 

War  Heroes  On  Air 

In  order  thoroughly  to  publicize  the 
war  story  of  General  Pershing,  which 
began  Jan.  12,  the  Hartford  fConn.) 
Courant  sponsored  a  three-week  broad¬ 
cast  over  Station  WDRC.  with  three 
Connecticut  war  heroes  each  week  tell¬ 
ing  of  their  experiences.  The  series  was 
known  as  “Connecticut  Heroes  of  the 
World  War”  and  each  ex-service  man 
who  spoke  was  a  recipient  of  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross  or  the  Croix 
de  Guerre.  -Announcements  of  the 
Pershing  series  was  sent  to  every  World 
War  veteran  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
by  mail. 

Add*  Key  Regi*tratioii  Service 

_As  a  .service  to  readers  the  Detroit 
Tim-cs  has  established  a  key  registration 
bureau.  The  newspaper  issues  to  readers 
a_  metal  ke>’  chain  with  a  numbered  iden¬ 
tification  tag.  The  numbers  with  the 
corresponding  names  and  addresses  of 
readers  are  kept  on  file  at  the  Times 
office.  If  the  keys  are  lost,  the  finder 
turns  them  in  at  the  office  and  they  are 
restored  to  the  owner.  The  times  makes 
a  charge  of  12  cents  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  chain  and  tag. 


Described  Weshington  Trip 

Henry  Huyser  and  E.  L.  Boughner. 
Ijinsing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  news¬ 
boys  who  represented  that  newspaper  at 
the  newsboys  pilgrimage  to  Washington 
during  the  (Christmas  holidays,  described 
their  trip  at  a  Rotary  Club  luncheon  in 
I^nsing.  Jan.  9.  The  boys  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Paul  .A.  Martin,  publisher  of 
the  State  Journal. 

Picking  Golden  Glove*’  Boxer* 

Boxers  from  15  central  states  cities 
will  be  entered  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Golden  Gloves  tournament,  Feb.  16, 
when  a  team  to  represent  the  Chicago 
newspaper  against  the  Nerv  York  Daily 
Nnos  team,  will  be  picked.  Semi-finals 
and  finals  in  the  inter-city  contest  will 
be  .staged  in  the  Chicago  Stadium,  March 
30. 

Runner*-Up  Get  Trip 

Eight  runners-up  in  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Times  annual  contest  for  a  trip 
to  Xew  York  were  gi\en  a  consolation 
trip  to  Boston  by  the  management  of 
the  paper  last  week. 

Calendar  For  Carrier* 

Xeu’fiort  (R.I.)  S'en’s  has  issued  its 
Dailv  News  1931  carrier.s’  calendar. 


DOESN’T  FEAR  “STICKUP’ 


Archie  Walker,  10-year-old  newspaper 
boy,  says  he's  not  afraid  of  stickup 
men.  He  keeps  his  money  in  a  safe 
which  he  found  abandoned  in  an  al¬ 
ley.  Here  we  see  Archie  and  his  safe. 

Carrier*  Attend  Banquet 

The  15th  annual  banquet  for  the  news¬ 
boys  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun 
and  Evening  Journal,  held  at  the  I>eWitt 
Hotel,  Lewiston,  recently  was  attended 
by  more  than  200  boys.  Turkey  was  the 
main  dish  and  entertainment  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Clarence  Demar,  marathon 
champion,  and  Fred  Lane,  a  magician. 
The  Sun-Journal  carriers,  through 
voluntary  donations  totalling  $10,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Salvation  Army’s  fund 
for  Christmas  dinners  for  under¬ 
privileged  boys. 

Banquet  For  Carrier* 

Fifty-two  boys,  representing  the 
carriers  force  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  together  with  nearly 
25  other  employes  of  the  newspaper  and 
their  wives,  attended  the  thirteenth  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  organization 
recently. 

Distributed  Mayor’*  Picture 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  with  its 
issue  of  Jan.  6  presented  each  reader 
a  picture  of  the  city’s  new  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Mayor  Stephen  H.  Foley, 
printed  on  heavy  stfxrk  paper. 

New  Ca*tle  Boy*  Dinner  Guest* 

The  seventh  annual  dinner  to  the  news¬ 
paper  carriers  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  given 
by  Saul  Leff  and  J.  E.  Raffel,  owners  of 
the  I^slie  Hotel,  was  held  recently.  Nearly 
.500  boys  from  all  sections  of  the  county 
were  entertained. 

Carrier*  At  Theatre  Party 

Three  hundred  carrier  boys  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph  were  guests  of 
the  management  at  Ix>ew’s  Aldine  Theatre 
Jan.  10.  Prior  to  the  showing  of  the 
pictures  they  listened  to  a  sales  promo¬ 
tion  talk. 

Running  Alimony  Contest 

Five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  prizes 
arc  offered  by  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  to  readers  who  write  the  best 
answers  to  a  series  of  questions  on  the 
subject  of  alimony.  Fifty  theater 
tickets  are  also  being  awarded. 

Carrier*  Attend  Theatre  Party 

-All  city  carriers  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News  were  the  guests  of  the 
Palace  Theatre  in  Danbury,  Saturday, 
Jan.  3  at  a  special  showing  of  “Hell’s 
-Angels.” 

ISSUING  WEEKLY 

The  Woodstock  (111.')  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  published  as  an  afternoon  daily  the 
I)ast  year,  rexerted  to  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  this  week. 


MICHIGAN  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  Michigan  Press  Association,  an 
organization  of  approximately  3(X)  coun¬ 
try  weekly  publishers,  will  hold  its 
sixtieth  annual  convention  at  Michigan 
State  college,  East  Lansing,  Jan.  29-31, 
inclusive. 

REPORTERS  EJECTED 
ON  MAYOR’S  ORDER 

Orillia,  Ont.,  Town  Council  Then  Vote* 

That  Local  Writer*  Be  Barred 
With  Out-of-Town  Men  — 
Police  Chief  Called 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Orillia,  Ont.,  Jan.  13. — By  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Orillia  city  council  today 
the  press  and  public  will  be  excluded 
from  all  meetings  other  than  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  which  according  to 
municipal  law,  must  be  open.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  preceded  by  a  lengthy  and  spir¬ 
ited  debate,  and  was  the  outcome  of 
Mayor  J.  B.  Johnston  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  representatives  of  out-of 
town  newspapers.  Such  discrimination 
was  met  with  determined  opposition  by 
many  of  the  councillors,  who  felt  that 
all  reporters  should  be  requested  to  leave, 
if  any.  Finally  two  new  members  moved 
a  resolution  closing  all  but  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  council. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  council 
committee  room,  and  opened  by  Mayor 
Johnston’s  request  that  “All  reporters 
other  than  those  on  town  papers”  with¬ 
draw.  None  of  them,  however,  moved  or 
said  a  word  amidst  the  general  surprise 
the  mayor’s  demand  created.  The  mayor 
telephoned  the  chief  of  police,  who  on 
arrival  was  commanded  to  remove  the 
out-of-town  writers. 

“Qime  on,  boys,”  said  the  chief,  and 
the  scrilies  walked  out. 

Immediately  a  buzz  of  discussion  arose 
in  the  council  room.  Some  time  later  the 
councilors  won  their  case  and  the  re¬ 
porters  on  the  local  papers  followed  their 
out-of-town  colleagues  and  the  meeting 
was  held  in  camera. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  pro¬ 
posed  drainage  schemes  in  the  South 
\\’ard.  The  mayor  has  been  advocating 
one  scheme  and  the  majority  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  another.  As  a  result  bitter  verbal 
warfare  has  been  carried  on  and  it  was 
expected  to  reach  its  height  at  today’s 
meeting. 

Alleged  distortion  of  the  proceeding  for 
.sensation  purposes  by  the  near-by  metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  press  is  said  to  have 
actuated  Mayor  Johnston’s  move. 

Supporters  of  the  mayor  recently 
threatened  an  advertising  boycott  against 
the  Packet  rf  Times,  local  newspaper,  in 
protest  against  its  anti-mayor  editorial 
IKilicy. 

NEW  BECKWITH  CLIENTS 

The  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  lieen  appointed  sole  U,  S. 
advertising  representative  for  the  St. 
Thomas  (Out.)  Tim-cs- Joitmal  and  the 
Stratford  (Ont.)  Deacon-Herald,  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  1. 


A.P.  BOARD  MEMBERS 
MEET  IN  NEW  YORK 

Hotel  Commodore  Picked  for  Aimiitl 

Bu*ine**  Meeting  April  20 _ 

Nominating  Committee  to 
Meet  Jan.  23 

The  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York, 
was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  tht 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated  Press,  April  20,  at  a  meeting  ot 
the  board  of  directors  at  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  Wednesday  and  Thursday  this 
week.  The  directors  appointed  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  arranging  the  annua! 
meeting  Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher, 
Washington  Star,  and  president  of  the 
A.  P. ;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher.  New 
York  Tifnes,  a  director;  and  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager. 

A  plan  to  have  President  Hoover  ad¬ 
dress  the  annual  luncheon  by  television 
was  proposed  but  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  it  was  not  possible.  No  speaker 
has  yet  been  chosen. 

Routine  matters  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ixiard’s  attention  and  the 
meeting  lasted  until  late  Thursday  ev^ 
ning.  E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  was  the  only 
director  not  present.  Officers  present 
were  Mr.  Noyes,  president ;  John  (Towles, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  first 
vice-president ;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore 
Sun,  second  vice-president ;  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager ;  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager :  and  J.  R. 
Youatt,  treasurer. 

Directors  at  the  meeting  were;  Clark 
Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution ;  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Stuart 
H.  Perry,  Adrian  Daily  Telegram;  J.  R. 
Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune;  Richard 
Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican; 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  B. 

H.  Anthony,  Bedford  Standard; 

Roliert  Mci.ean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
I'rcderick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis 
7'rilyunc;  W.  H.  Cowles.  Spokane 
Spokcsman-Rcvieu’;  Frank  P.  McOen- 
nan,  Topeka  State  Journal;  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune;  Frederick 

I.  Thompson,  .Mobile  (Ala.)  Register. 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  A.  P. 

will  meet  in  New  York,  Jan.  23,  to 
select  a  ticket  for  directors  to  be  voted 
on  at  the  April  meeting.  The  rules  pro¬ 
vide  that  not  less  than  10  members  must 
be  named  as  candidates. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire  this  year 
are  Messrs.  Howell,  Baker,  Knowland, 
Perry  and  Hooker. 

QUITS  COMMUNITY  GROUP 

Stanley  Syman  has  resigned  _  from 
the  H.  M.  Saddlemire  organization 
where  for  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  the  general  sales  manager  of 
Lucerne-in-Quebec  Community  .Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Luceme-in-Maine  Community 
AsscKiation.  Before  joining  H.  M. 
Saddlemire,  he  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Harlem-Bronx  Section  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  American  and  local 
advertising  manager  of  the  daily  Sew 
York  American. 


f  „  W  F.  OHDE.  President  and  Manager, 
“"M.:itowoc  (Wi*.)  Herald-New*: 

It  brUeve”"he  most  .ucceRsful  of  any  we  have  ever  a 


^he  Charles  PariloiveCo. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  BuHding^  Indianapolis, Indiana.  J 
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MOTOR 

‘‘Signs  of  the  Times”  in 
PENNSYLVANIA 


“He  who  runs  may  read”  them — particularly  if  he  “runs”  auto¬ 
mobile  “ads”  of  national  linage.  In  other  words — any  automo¬ 
bile  advertiser  of  a  standard  make  car  or  truck. 

In  the  face  of  an  adverse  year  and  a  world-wide  reduction  in 
automobile  sales  generally,  the  Keystone  State  shows  its  1930 

fT-— 

—  >-5 %  OVPR  ,g2^(j  ( I  II  II  ^ 


automobile  registry  as  per  the  figures  on  the  signboards — 
(approximate  estimates  for  entire  year,  deduced  from  latest 
available  figures,  November,  1930). 

It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  deduce  a  number 
of  other  conclusions — which  the  alert  automobile  advertiser 
will  be  quick  to  apply  to  1931. 

One  correct  conclusion  is — that  if  the  Pennsylvania  automobile 
market  has  “held  up”  so  remarkably  throughout  the  poor  year 
of  1930— it  is  but  common  sense  logic  to  believe  it  will  continue 
to  gain  through  ’31 — now  that  “the  worst  is  over”,  according  to 
the  most  reliable  economic  predictions. 

Another  safe  conclusion  is — that  a  population  of  10,000,000 
people,  with  one  person  in  every  five  a  car  owner — MUST 

have  money. 

Father  Penn’s  children  have  the  money.  They  will  continue 
to  RUV  NEW  CARS.  Their  choice  of  purchase — in  twenty- 
one  important  Keystone  cities — will  he  largely  influenced  by 
the  newspapers  representing  these  communities.  Any  special¬ 
ized  information  concerning  local  or  other  conditions,  is 
promptly  available  on  communication  with  their  offices. 


t Allentown  Call . (M) 

t Allentown  Call  . (S) 

tBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune.. (E) 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times . (E) 

CireolatioB 

38,036 

28,998 

8,807 

16,071 

2.SOO 

Una 

.12 

.12 

.04 

.07 

la.ooo 

Una 

.12 

.12 

.04 

.07 

t  Butler  Eagle . 

..(E) 

11,791 

.04 

.04 

•Chester  Times  . 

..(E) 

21,572 

.09 

.08 

ttCoatesville  Record  . 

..(E) 

6,979 

.04 

.035 

•ConnellsvUle  Courier . 

..(E) 

7,975 

.05 

.05 

•Easton  Express  . . 

..(E) 

35,094 

.12 

.12 

•Erie  Times  . ' . 

..(E) 

33,309 

.09 

.09 

tCreensburg  Review-Tribune. 

(EM) 

14,133 

.06 

.06 

tllazehon  Plain  Speaker - - 

..(E)  ) 

21,637 

J)3 

.07 

tHazelton  Standard-Sentinel. 

.(M)  ( 

tLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

11,048 

.05 

.05 

•Mount  Carmel  Item . 

..(E) 

5,601 

.04 

.04 

•Oil  City  Derrick . 

.(M) 

8,226 

.05 

.05 

•Scranton  Times . 

..(E) 

47,673 

.15 

.14 

•Sharon  Herald  . 

..(E) 

7,568 

,0357 

.0357 

•Washington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . 

(ME) 

16,591 

.06 

.06 

•West  Chester  Local  News. . 

..(E) 

11,234 

.05 

.05 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader 

..(E) 

28,627 

.07 

.07 

tWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin. ..  .(M&E) 

28,769 

.10 

.10 

tYork  Dispatch  . 

..(E) 

21,046 

.07 

.07 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930, 
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FULL  NEWSPAPER  SCHEDULES  IN  1931 
REPORTED  BY  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


Percentage  Devoted  to  Space  in  Dailies  Will  Be  Maintained 
Almost  Unchanged,  National  Survey  Indicates — 

Last  Year’s  Sales  Show  8  Per  Cent  Loss 


Department  stores  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  principal  cities,  whose  1930 
sales  were  reported  this  week  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  as  8  per  cent  below 
those  of  1929,  are  planning  aggressive 
advertising  and  sales  efforts  for  the 
opening  months  of  1931.  This  is  shown 
in  a  survey  compiled  by  Frank  W. 
Spaeth,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  in  which  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  stores  will  main¬ 
tain  their  regular  percentage  of  receipt's 
devoted  to  newspai)er  advertising.  A 
few  stores  will  curtail  the  percentage, 
but  as  many  others  will  increase  it,  so 
that  there  is  hardly  any  change  indi¬ 
cated.  The  actual  percentage  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1930  is  reported  as  3.7  per  cent  of 
sales,  and  the  planned  percentage  for 
the  same  period  of  1931  is  3.6  per  cent. 

“Most'  of  the  stores  which  reported 
are  not  revising  advertising  expenditures, 
hut  are  distributing  space  more  cau¬ 
tiously,”  .«ays  the  N.R.D.G..\.  report. 
“Most  merchandise  items  must  pass  the 
severe  test  of:  ‘Is  this  item  in  popular 
existing  demand  among  our  customers?’ 

“Some  of  the  stores  are  lowering  costs 
by  eliminating  or  curtailing  the  use  of 
radio,  car  cards,  programs,  billboards, 
and  magazines.  Three  large  stores  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  culling  unsuccessful 
promotions  from  their  direct  mail  oper¬ 
ations.  Several  stores  have  reorganized 
the  personnel  and  production  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  thereby  effecting  a 
saving.  One  store  states:  ‘Making  no 
downward  revisions  of  any  kind:  think 
this  an  opportunity  for  the  courageous 
advertiser.’  ”  , 

Fifteen  stores,  queried  about  fashion 
or  prestige  advertising,  and  about  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising,  replied  10  to  5 
against  any  curtailment  in  these  lines. 

“What  has  proved  efficient  advertising 
in  19.30?”  says  the  report.  “We  have 
heard  from  all  sides  that  ‘aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising’ — ‘two-fisted,  potent,  forceful 
advertising’ — is  the  type  of  advertising 
that  produces  good  results. .  Huge,  single 
departmental  promotional  events.  Bold¬ 
face  type,  conspicuously  enlarged  prices, 
a  complete  loss  of  ultra-conservativeness, 
a  ruthless  obliteration  of  high-hat 
methods.  This  has  been  the  lesson  which 
1930  taught  us — ^according  to  advertising 
men  whose  stores  are  maintaining  or  in¬ 
creasing  their  sales  volumes.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey,  is  what  may 
be  termed  efficient  advertising.  Taking 
a  few  examples  from  this  report  we  find 
some  of  the  season’s  established  records 
as  follows : 

“1.  Abraham  &  Straus’  sale  of  im¬ 
ported  glace  gloves  at  $1.59  resulted  in 
a  7(W  per  cent  increase  over  normal  day’s 
business — ^and  the  next  day  was  almost 
as  good. 

“2.  Fowler.  Dick  &  Walker’s  Novem¬ 
ber  Fashion  Week  (1st  to  8th)  of  best 
sellers  and  in  most  cases  at  full  markup 
surpassed  normal  day’s  business  by  23 
per  cent — an  increase  over  1920  sales 
event  by  15  per  cent. 

“3.  Loeser’s  sale  of  American  Orient¬ 
als  at  $79.50  surpassed  normal  Novem- 
f^r  day’s  rug  sales  by  1,7009(^  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  3-times-previous  record  for  the 
department. 

‘J4.  Namm’s  sale  of  Emerson  radios  at 
$65  obtained  a  400%  increase  over  nor¬ 
mal  day’s  radio  business. 

“5.  The  May  Companv.  Los  Angeles, 
held  an  11-day  drive  for  lOO.fKlO  new 
customers — a  store-wide  event  doubling 
a  normal  day’s  business. 

“6.  Hecht’s  (Washington.  D.  C.)  $4.95 
auto  robe  promotion  brought  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  800%.” 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  report 
this  week  said  that  department  store 
sales  increased  50  per  cent  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  December,  b'ut  that  this  increase 
■was  less  than  seasonal,  and  that  Decem¬ 
ber  fell  8  per  cent  below  the  large  fig¬ 


ures  of  December.  1929.  The  year’s  fig¬ 
ures  also  showed  a  drop  of  8  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  the  present  situation  by 
Kenneth  Collins,  executive  vice-president 
and  director  of  publicity  for  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  said:  “With 
the  important  exception  of  public  psy¬ 
chology.  most  factors  encourage  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  better  business  during  the 
early  months  of  1931.  Except  in  one 
large  manufacturing  industry  serving  the 
department  stores,  most  distress  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  cleared  away.  There 
are  few  large  stocks  begging  for  buyers 
at  sacrifice  prices.  Any  increase  in  pub¬ 
lic  buying  now  therefore  would  result 
in  an  immediate  increase  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  hence  in  employment.  And  bank 
figures  show  that  people  today  have 
money  to  spend  when  they  feel  that  the 
time  is  ripe. 

“It  is  significant  that  ■with  price  de¬ 
clines  there  has  l)een  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  merchandise  at 
the  new  price  levels.  This  certainly 
means  that  there  never  has  been  a  better 
time  for  buying  than  now.  A  nation¬ 
wide  survey  recently  showed  that  whole- 
sole  prices  on  nearlv  1,000  items  have 
dropped  more  than  20%  and  retail  prices 
over  16%. 

“While  department  stores  must  base 
their  1931  operations  on  smaller  sales 
checks  and  lay  increasing  emphasis  on 
bread-and-butter  items,  a  small  but  im¬ 
portant  luxury  market  may  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  tendency  to  drop  luxury- 
items  entirely  mav  he  carried  too  far 
and  this  smaller  but  profitable  market 
left  wide  open  to  enterprising  stores.” 


RADIO  RULINGS  ISSUED 


One  Newspaper  Request  Granted,  One 
Denied,  by  U.  S.  Commission 

f.S'/vriot  ft)  EniTOR  &  Pi-bi.ishi'r'V 

Washin’gtox,  D.  C.,  Jan.  14. — Tlie 
request  of  one  newspaper-applicant  for 
additional  radio  facilities  was  granted  by 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  du-'"'»  the 
past  week,  while  another  one  was  denied. 
Two  requests  ■were  docketed  for  hearing 
and  a  new  application  was  received. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  Bluefield.  W.  Va..  operator  of  sta¬ 
tion  WHTS,  was  granted  permission  to 
transfer  from  the  1420  kilocycle  to  the 
1410  kilocycle  frequency,  and  to  increase 
the  station’s  power  from  100  to  2,50 
watts.  The  station  will  operate  hut  half¬ 
time,  instead  of  full-time,  when  the 
changes  are  made. 

The  application  of  the  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  Oakland.  Cal.,  oper¬ 
ator  of  KLX,  for  permission  to  move  the 
transmitter  to  East  Oakland  or  Alameda, 
and  to  increase  the  operating  power  from 
.500  to  5.000  watts  was  denied. 

An  application  from  the  publishers  of 
the  Daily  Ardenwreite.  Ardmore,  Okla., 
for  a  permit  to  erect  a  new  station  to 
use  100  watts  of  power,  unlimited  time, 
on  the  1210  kilocycle  frequency  was  dock¬ 
eted  for  hearing.  The  same  action  was 
t-iken  with  the  request  of  the  South  Bend 
(Tnd.)  Trihuuc,  operator  of  WSBT.  for 
an  increase  in  power  from  500  to  l.fKX) 
watts. 

The  Xnrfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  Nnvs,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  asked  the  commission  for 
authoritv  to  move  the  transmitter  of  sta¬ 
tion  WTAG,  which  the  newspaper  oper¬ 
ates.  from  the  present  location  within 
the  city  limits  to  a  point  just  outside  the 
city  limits. 


BUYS  OREGON  PAPER 

The  Monlar'illa  (Ore.)  Weekly  Times, 
published  in  a  suburb  of  Portland,  has 
been  taken  over  by  Edward  C.  Robbins, 
blind  newspaper  man  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  journalism  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Robbins  lost  his 
sight  in  an  accident  while  doing  war 
work.  He  will  take  active  charge  as 
editor  and  publisher. 


HAMMOND  IN  FLORIDA 

Percy  Hammond,  theater  critic  of  the 
Nciv  York  Herald  Tribune,  accompanied 
his  wife  to  Florida  where  she  will  spend 
the  winter.  Mr.  Hammond  will  return 
in  about  a  week. 


BROADER  VIEW  URGED 
BY  A.N.A.  CHIEF 


much  of  it  had  been  based  on  opinion 
and  fancy  only,  that  more  was  duplicated 
material,  and  that  still  more  was  out  of 
date  and  undependable  because  of  changed 
conditions,”  he  said.  “And  so  it  became 
necessary  to  set  new  machinery  in  motion 
to  gather  new  facts  upon  which  to  base 
judgment  for  the  spending  by  national 
advertisers  of  several  hundred  millions  a 
year  in  magazines.” 


“Profit  Management”  the  Big  Task 
Now,  Says  Lee  H.  Bristol — ^Lich- 
tenberg  Tells  Difficulty  of 
Hunt  for  Facts 


The  “profit  manager,”  not  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  is  the  important  factor  in 
the  new  conception  of  business,  Lee  H. 
Bristol,  president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  told  members  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  at  a 
luncheon  Jan.  14. 

Mr.  Bristol  and  his  predecessor  in  of¬ 
fice,  Bernard  Lichtenherg,  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  the  luncheon.  They 
were  introduced  by  P.  L.  Thomson, 
president  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 

“^^’c  have  paid  too  much  attention  to 
details  in  the  past,”  said  Mr.  Bristol. 
“We  have  been  so  intent  on  pursuing  our 
subordinate  duties  of  being  good  copy 
writers  or  advertising  managers  or  space 
buyers  or  account  executives,  or  sales¬ 
men  nr  editors,  that  we  have  overlooked 
our  real  purpose  in  business — profit  man¬ 
agement. 

“Every  day  we  hear  more  frequently 
the  t'itles  of  distribution  director  or  edi¬ 
torial  director  or  the  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Those  titles  are  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  trend.  They  mean  that  the 
ramifications  of  our  distribution  functions 
arc  becoming  so  extensive  that  they  must’ 
be  co-ordinated  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
profit  management. 

“We  have  come  to  realize  that  sales 
and  advertising  efforts  arc  so  very  much 
alike  that  they  must  he  approached  as 
a  unit.  We  have  developed  the  idea  of 
market  research  and  as  well  as  we  can 
we  are  tying  it  in  with  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  know  that  credit  comes 
within  the  fold  of  distribution.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  executive  who  does  not  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  his  credit  department, 
will  soon  rue  his  oversight.  We  find 
that'  the  production  department  is  very 
much  a  part  of  our  distribution  concept. 
I  suspect  that  the  absence  of  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  a  lack  of  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  individual  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  departments.” 

Mr.  Lichtenberg  stressed  the  difficulty 
of  learning  exact  facts  about  advertis¬ 
ing.  Telling  of  the  comprehensive  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  A.N.A.  for  gathering  infor¬ 
mation.  he  declared  that  2,000  items  on 
magazine  advertising  had  been  consoli¬ 
dated  during  the  past  year  into  a  single 
report. 

“To  me  it  ■was  a  revelation  of  the 
swift  changes  taking  place  in  advertis¬ 
ing — that  all  the  researches  of  years 
past,  when  codified,  showed  that  too 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 
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ADVERTISING  IN  CATALOGUE 


Chevrolet  and  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
in  Sears,  Roebuck  Book 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  15. — The  Chevrolet 
Motor  Car  Co.  and  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  are  revealed  as  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  occupy  the  four  pages  of 
outside  advertising  appearing  in  the  1,000- 
page  spring  and  summer  catalogue  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago  mail 
order  house. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  are 
using  two  pages  and  the  publishing  firm 
one.  The  fourth  page  of  the  section  is 
taken  up  with  an  introduction  of  this 
advertising  which  is  an  innovation  for  the 
catalogue.  The  section  will  l>e  in  four 
colors,  and  placed  near  the  index. 

The  introductory  page  says,  in  effect, 
“the  information  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  serve  to  round  out  the  service 
offered  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and 
those  who  read  it  will  learn  something 
about  merchandise  not  included  in  the 
merchandising  of  the  company.” 

Both  advertisements  will  serve  as  a 
checkup  on  the  drawing  power  of  the 
catalog.  The  Chevrolet  copy  contains  a 
coupon  and  readers  of  the  Curtis  ad¬ 
vertisement  are  urged  to  send  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  their  order  to  the  mail 
order  house. 


WRITER’S  SONG  BROADCAST 

A  composition  for  tenor  soloist, 
“Llewellyn’s  Grave,”  by  D.  Emlyn  Evans, 
makeup  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.V.)  Daily 
Press,  recently  was  broadcast  .from 
Radio  Station  WIBX,  Utica. 


Davenport  Spending 
$3,660,000  for 
Major  Building  Projects 


TVT  AJOR  ronstruction  projects 
outlined  for  Davenport  for  the 
next  year  already  total  ?3,660,000. 
They  include: 

New  Bechtel  Hotel _ _  $2,000,000 

New  Post  Office .  660,000 

Mercy  Hospital  addition  500,000 

Royal  Neighbors’  Home  500,000 

Minor  construction  and  home 
building  will  add  another  $1,000,000 
to  the  above  total. 

Such  building  activity  points  to  a 
prosperous  market,  and  Davenport 
is  enjoying  genuine  prosperity. 
Like  the  other  nine  Lee  Cities,  it 
is  a  market  well-worth  winning. 
And  all  are  effectively  covered  by 
the  Lee  Syndicate,  obtainable  at  a 
total  rate  of  only  sixty-six  cents  a 
line. 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Coverage— Pina  Jleeponeloeneee 
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YOUR  1931 

YEAR  ROUND  SALESMAN 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 
International  Year  Book 

Once  every  year  we  give  you  the  opportunity  to  secure  preferred  space,  in  our 
great  desk  manual,  for  the  man  who  makes  up  the  lists  for  National  Advertisers 
and  for  the  Directors  of  Advertising  who  depend  upon  us  for  correct  information 
as  to  important  facts  about  your  paper,  and  other  necessary  data. 

WIRE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS 

Over  two  hundred  of  the  leading  Newspaper  Publishers  take  advantage  of  this 
splendid  offering.  Nowhere  else  will  your  story  reach  so  many  prospective 
advertisers — nowhere  else  will  it  so  thoroughly,  so  consistently  and  so  lastingly 
carry  your  message  to  the  very  individuals  you  want  to  see  it. 

TOMORROW  MAY  BE  TOO  LATE 

This  valuable  manual  is  in  constant  use  and  it  is  impossible  for  your  stor\'  to 
escape  notice  right  at  a  time  when  lists  and  budgets  are  being  made  up  for 
newspaper  advertising.  That  is  the  time  to  influence  the  executive  who  has  what 
you  want — orders  for  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
1700  Times  Building,  N.  Y.  City 

1931  Sales  Programs  will  be  headed  by  newspaper  advertising.  Newspapers  using 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  best  known  and  most  used  newspapers  in  America. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GROUP  DEFERS  ACTION 
ON  AGENCY  FREE  PUBLICITY 

Will  Consider  Question  at  February  Meeting — Had  Threatened 
to  Withdraw  Commissions — Other  Associations 
State  Their  Attitude 


{Special  to  Edito*  &  Pubusher) 

WAKP:FIEI.D,  Mass.,  Jan.  13.— Ac¬ 
tion  on  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
advertising  agency  commissions  unless 
the  agencies  take  steps  to  abandon  free 
publicity  was  postponed  until  Feb.  9  at 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press  Association,  held  yesterday. 
The  association  was  invited  to 
Wellesley,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  to  in¬ 
spect  the  comparatively  new  plant  of 
(leorge  W.  .Xdams,  publisher  of  the 
Wellesley  Toivnsman.  Because  of  the 
late  hour  and  the  controversial  nature 
of  the  publicity  subject,  it  was  decided 
to  assign  it  as  the  exclusive  topic  for  the 
February  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  executives  of  several 
newspaper  associations  have  been  writing 
to  the  ^lassachusctts  committee  to  ascer¬ 
tain  pro.spective  action.  I,ast  April,  the 
group  called  upon  the  agencies  to 
abandon  free  publicity,  under  penalty  of 
withdrawal  of  the  commission  fee. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  beginning  be  made  by  denying  com¬ 
mission  to  certain  agencies  known  to  be 
dealing  extensively  in  free  publicity,  but 
no  action  can  be  anticipated. 

Following  the  Massachusetts  action, 
which  aroused  wide  interest  in  advertis¬ 
ing  circles  last  spring,  the  Pennsylvania 
publishers,  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  other  groups  indorsed  the 
Bay  State  move,  one  way  or  another. 

Gardner  Campbell  managing  editor  of 
the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Hem  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Massachusetts  committee, 
reports  that  he  has  had  considerable  cor¬ 
respondence  with  John  Benson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  but  that  “it  has 
produced  nothing  except  objection  on 
Mr.  Benson’s  part  to  the  proposed  form 
of  reprisals.”  Mr.  Campbell  says  that 
the  Massachusetts  committee  is  fully 
aware  of  the  radical  nature  of  last 
spring’s  resolutions  and  is  endeavoring 
to  get  _  from  Mr.  Benson  a  counter- 
suggestion  as  to  just  what  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  interests  are  willing  to  do 
to  co-operate.  Mr.  Campbell  claims  that 
Mr.  Benson  has  not  given  a  direct 
answer  to  two  direct  inquiries  along  this 
line. 

“I  am  not  speaking  either  for  the 
committee  or  the  Massachu.setts  .Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  whole.”  said  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  “and  I 
have  no  authority  to  do  so;  but  I  think 
I  can  truthfully  say  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  publishers  do  not  feel 
that  the  agencies,  supposed  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  publishers,  have 
shown  any  disp<isition  to  co-operate  as 
yet  in  any  definite  program  to  eradicate 
the  free-publicity  evil.  Mr.  Benson  has 
consistently  decried  any  move  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  commission  system,  but  has 
not  offered  an  alternative  nor  any  direct 
proposal  which  would  lead  to  any  co¬ 
operative  solution.” 


Inquiry  by  Editor  &  Publisher  as  to 
action  by  other  press  associations  which 
had  indorsed  the  _  Massachusetts  action 
brought  the  following  replies : 

H.  C.  Hotaling.  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Editorial  .Association:  “No 
special  steps  taken  on  agency  free  pub¬ 
licity  bureaus  further  than  resolution 
adopted  at  Milwaukee  convention  in¬ 
dorsing  Massachusetts  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  action  calling  on  agencies  to  dis¬ 
continue  such  policy.  N.E..A.  took  steps 
to  form  joint  committee  of  press  asso¬ 
ciations  to  confer  with  4-.A.  and  .A.N..A. 
on  free  publicity  and  other  problems,  hut 
found  sentiment  in  most  quarters  that 
time  was  not  ripe  for  such  steps.” 

Rex  Justus.  Tulsa.  Okla. :  “Midwest 
Advertising  Managers  .Association  will 
hold  annual  meeting  first  week  FehUu- 
ary.  Resolution  referred  to  in  your  tele¬ 
gram  will  be  discussed  and  acted  on  at 
that  time.” 

W.  S.  Cooper,  president  of  the  West 


Texas  Press  Association :  “This  associa¬ 
tion  does  not  oppose  publicity  depart¬ 
ments,  but  is  unalterably  opposed  to  mis¬ 
use  of  such  departments  in  order  to 
place  advertising  contracts  with  member 
papers.  Advertising  rates  offered  by  our 
member  publishers  are  fair  and  should 
not  be  considered  on  the  proposition  as 
to  whether  certain  reader  space  will  be 
given  free.  M’e  are  supporting  the  reso¬ 
lution  referred  to  in  your  wire.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publi.sb- 
ers  -Association,  as  told  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  postponed  action  at  its  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Pittsburgh. 

President  Benson  of  the  4-A  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  he  had  had  no 
correspondence  with  the  Pennsylvania 
association,  but  that  he  had  repeatedly 
stated  his  position  in  speeches  and  that 
one  of  these  may  have  been  the  basis 
of  that  association’s  action. 

Mr.  Benson  gave  out  the  following 
letter  which  he  had  sent  in  replv  to 
queries  from  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  association ; 

“I  am  rather  s'urprised  that  you  wTote 
me  as  you  did,  in  view  of  the  very  defin¬ 
ite  expression  I  have  made  in  recent 
public  speeches  against  undesirable  free 
publicity  in  newspapers.  It  is  a  great 
waste  in  newspaper  operation  imnosinp; 
upon  publishers  a  high  cost  and  also,  in 
a  measure,  undermining  editorial  influ¬ 
ence.  I  am  dead  against  that.  We  have 
a  very  definite  code  against  it  in  our 
Standards  of  Practice. 

“Any  coupling  of  agency  commission 
and  free  publicity  is  'unsound :  there  is 
no  connection  between  them.  If  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  function  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  commission  by  the  publisher  is 
of  so  little  economic  value  that  it  can  be 
brushed  aside  merely  to  eliminate  some 
waste  in  newspaper  operation,  either  it 
does  not  mean  much  or  your  idea  of  it 
does  not  mean  much. 

“The  free  publicity  evil  can  be  worked 
out  by  mutual  conference  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  agents,  and  this 
is  in  immediate  prospect.  The  use  of 
threats  and  penalties  would  prove  en¬ 
tirely  ineffective  and  only  give  rise  to  ill 
feeling. 

“I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  ■'•our 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  unnecessary  cost 
and  waste  in  newspaper  operation,  but  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  your  proposed 
methods.” 


PATRONS  NAMED  FOR  BALL 

New  York  Newspaper  Women  to 
Stage  Event  on  Feb.  6 

Patrons  and  patronesses  for  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Ball  to  be 
given  at  the  Plaza  on  Feb.  6,  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kent  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cyrus  IT.  K.  Curtis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Dewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  W. 
Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Pulitzer,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ogden  Reid. 

Among  the  guests  of  honor  will  be 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Tames  I.  Walker. 
Major  General  and  Mrs.  Hanson  E.  Ely 
from  Governor’s  Island;  Rear  .Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Louis  de  Steiguer  of  the  New 
York  Navy  A’.ard :  Maior  General  and 
Mrs.  William  R.  Smith  of  the  U. 
Military  .Academy  at  West  Point;  and 
Police  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Edward 
P.  Mulroonev.  of  New  York. 

Mi  ss  Marion  Clyde  McCarrolI  of  the 
-Vetc  York  Emiuiii  Post,  is  president  of 
the  club.  Charlotte  Mcl.cvdege  Payne, 
formerly  with  the  CIncago  Daily  Xercs, 
is  executive  chairman.  The  advisory 
committee  is  composed  of  past  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  dull — Martha  Coman.  Jane 
Dixon.  I^uella  Parsons,  Emma  Bugbee 
and  Josephine  Ober. 


MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 


Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel  Celebrates 
Fiftieth  Year  as  a  Daily 

The  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Eventing  Sentinel 
recently  observed  its  SOth  anniversary  as 
a  daily.  The  paper  was  established  as  a 
weekly  70  years  ago. 

The  paper’s  career  as  a  weekly  was 
colorful,  and  it  passed  through  many 
changes  of  management.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  until  it  was 
moved  to  the  county  seat  in  1874  by  H. 
K.  Peffer,  the  publisher  at  that  time.  In 
1881  it  went  into  its  home  in  the  rear  of 
the  county  court  house  where  it  has  been 
published  daily  ever  since. 

From  1894  to  1922  David  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  the  publisher,  .md  when  he  died 
his  two  sons,  Allan  D.  and  J.  Vance 
Thompson,  the  present  publishers,  took 
over  the  management. 

On  the  editorial  side  assisting  A.  D. 
Thompson,  editor,  is  Norman  M.  Eberly 
and  Roger  Steck. 

J.  A’ance  Thompson  is  business  man¬ 
ager,  Lester  L.  Day,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Fred  Kimi)all,  Inc.,  represents 
the  paper  in  the  national  field. 


BATTLED  HOLDUP  MAN 

William  L.  Just,  business  manager  of 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Neni’s-Sun.  and  son 
of  the  publisher,  Frank  H.  Just,  was 
wounded  Jan.  11  when  he  battled  a  hold¬ 
up  man  in  front  of  a  north  side  CJiicago 
hotel.  Marion,  2()-year-old  daughter  of 
the  publisher,  witnessed  the  shooting. 
When  ordered  to  put  up  his  hands.  Just 
leaped  on  the  robber  and  in  the  ensuing 
fight  was  shot  in  the  knee.  The  robber 
escaped. 


N.  Y.  GROUP  DISCUSSES  RADIO, 
FIVE-DAY  WEEK 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


when  something  of  news  interest  de¬ 
mands  such  mention.  When  these  things 
are  done,  newspapers  and  the  radio  may 
soon  be  adjusted  to  their  own  spheres 
of  activity,  to  the  good  of  both  them¬ 
selves  and  the  public.” 

Paul  B.  Williams  of  the  Utica  Press, 
adviKated  that  the  publishers  lend  their 
support  to  the  state  legislative  bill  to 
provide  an  adequate  program  of  advertis¬ 
ing  the  state's  beauties  and  resources  to 
attract  tourists  from  outside  the  state. 
He  advocated  a  friendly  interest  by  the 
newspapers  in  a  proposed  appropriation 
by  the  .state' of  $250,0(X)  for  advertising. 

William  O.  Dapping,  of  the  Auburn 
Citizen  in  his  talk  on  “Newspaper 
Rackets’’  also  took  up  radio,  claiming 
that  it  is  made  to  appeal  mostly  to  13- 
year-old  mentality.  He  described  the 
system  of  government  control  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  continent  which  allows 
presentation  of  artistic  program  unmixed 
with  advertising. 

Mr.  Dapping  described  “hot-house 
varieties”  of  newspaper  rackets  which 
arc  beiiiD  fitisted  on  the  newspapers  by 
parties  seeking  pri\-titc  gain,  such  as 


Advertisers  who  un-  I 

derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
I  centers  are  necessary. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


Amefi  Tribune 
lioone  KewA-Repub- 
lican 

Kurllnffton 

BurliiurtoB  Hawk  Eye 
f'arroll  Dally  Herald 
Cedar  Raptdii  Oaaette 
h  Republican 
Centerville  lowealan 
Ac  Cltiien 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  BlufTa  Noo- 
liarell 

(Twton  New«-Adver- 
tiaer 

Daveni>urt  Democrat 
A  l4«der 
Daveniwrt  Tlmen 
Dubu<i  ue  Teleara  pb  - 
Herald  and  Timee 
Journal 

l^>rt  Dodae  Measen- 
aer  A  (^ronicle 


Fort  Madixon  Demo- 
orat 

Iowa  City  Preax  CU- 
lien 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
IfarahalKown  Timea 
Reiniblican 
kfaH<m  City  Globe* 
Oaaette  A  iSmea 
alu*icatine  Journal  A 
Newa-Trlbune 
Newton  Newa 
Oelwein  Daily 
Reaiater 

Ovkaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
PtTr>  t'hief 
Sioui  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Waxhington  Journal 
Waterloo  Efenlna 
Courier 

Waterloe  Tribune 


campaigns  against  chain  stores,  coneti 
sports  publicity  instead  of  paid  advertiE 
ing,  Christmas  seals,  community  chta 
campaigns,  community  concerts,  fashion 
shows  at  theaters,  contests,  bowlb 
scores  of  professional  teams,  undue  spact 
to  professional  sport's  in  comparison  witli 
hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  d* 
sentiment  was  that  much  of  this  matt, 
rial  was  given  unwarranted  space  in  the 
newspapers  and  should  be  curtailed. 

Victor  Riddcr  of  the  Riddcr  Brothtn 
Newspapers,  spoke  on  “How  the  Empirt 
State  School  of  Printing  Can  Directlv 
Benefit  Your  Business.”  He  urged  pnb- 
lishers  to  send  a  representative  from 
their  offices  there  to  learn  valuable  not 
ideas  in  advertising  layout,  typography, 
printing  and  typesetting. 

Don  Johnson,  director  of  the  school, 
answered  (lucstions  and  animunced  tht 
three-day  spring  clinic  to  which  news¬ 
papers  could  send  their  foremen  for  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  new  types 
any  styles  in  advertising. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pnb- 
li,shers_  Association  wired  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  school  and  followed  h 
up  with  financial  backing  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000.  A  resolution  of  thanks  was 
sent. 

Associated  Press  members  met  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association.  Following  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  meeting,  the  convention 
delegates  motored  to  Saranac  lake, 
where  they  were  guests  of  the  Saranac 
Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  party 
also  visited  the  National  Vaudeville 
Artists  Sanatorium. 

New  York  State  Associated  Dailies 
members  closed  their  convention  Wednes¬ 
day  with  the  election  of  E.  S.  Underhill 
of  the  Corning  Leader  as  president 
W.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn  Citizen,  vice- 
president,  and  A.  R.  Kessinger,  Rome 
Sentinel,  secretary-treasurer. 

Participation  in  the  special  day  for 
small  dailies  at  A.  N.  P.  A.  .April  con¬ 
vention  was  planned.  A  list  of  problems 
of  individual  publishers  was  taken  up  in 
round  table  discussion. 


Roy  Crane, 
Who  Sends 
Wash  Tubbs 
on  his  many 
Adventures 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3(J  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


7:i%  Ine  *roaNO^IIiiring 
Qiiarle^r  of  IfKIO 


.\  wroiip  of  indpiieiulvol  liroofrs. 
SS  »loreM.  oiirriitiiiK  iin<l«*r  8  triutr 
niinx',  sturteil  ii  onre-K-wwk  *d- 
vi-rtlNlnir  fiiniiiulRn  In  tlir  Lam- 
lion.  N.  J.  t  ourler-INxit  li<»t 
ti-niber. 

During  the  InH  quarter  of  1930  th^ 
wholesale  purchaaet  increajed  73  ,•  awr 
the  lame  period  of  1929. 

.\  D-Hi-olion,  not  alone 
lillHini;  poH-er  of  roiirlee-l ‘‘"J 
ailverlisinir  but  Hie  Milendni 
eonilillon  of  tbe  South  •Ierae> 
market  wliUh  ran  be  eoiereo 
tboroiiKliI.v,  and  at  one  coal 
tbroiiKb  the 

COURIER-POST 

••A  24-Hoar  Medium  at  one  coat” 
Laai  than  half  of  1%  raadar  duplication 


National  KepreaenfalheP 
GEO.  A.  McOKVlTT  TO. 
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unions  asked  to  drop 
rules  causing  waste 


Co,»t  Publi»her»  Declare  That  Only 
Increaied  Efficiency  and  Produc¬ 
tion  Can  Keep  Wages  at 
Present  Scale 


{By  ttlcgraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Jan.  12— Thirty-five 
ublishers  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pacitic  Northwest  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  here  today,  and  for  the  eleventh 
consecutive  time  elected  J.  F.  Young, 
business  manager  of  the  bpokanc 
(Wash.)  Spokcsman-Keviciv,  president. 
F  J.  Burd.  managing  director  of  the 
yancouver  Province,  vice-president,  and 
S  K.  Winch,  business  manager,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  treasurer,  were  re- 

,  •  .  x.r  T- 

These  three  together  with  W.  E. 
Hartmus,  business  manager,  Portland 
Oregonian,  J.  H.  Dickey,  Jr.,  business 
manager,  Butte  (Mont.)  Post  and  J.  C. 
Flagg,  business  manager,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  comprise  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  G.  Hooker  of  Spokane  was 
re-elected  executive  secretary. 

That  the  membership  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions,  if  they  hope  to  main¬ 
tain  their  present  high  wages,  must  in¬ 
crease  their  individual  production  and 
remove  from  their  international  laws 
many  restrictive  provisions,  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  publishers  expressed  in 
the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  The  average  printing 
trades  union  day  wage  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  50  per  cent 
higher  in  1930  than  it  was  in  1920  while 
prices  in  the  basic  industries  of  farm¬ 
ing,  mining  and  lumbering  arc  .50  per 
cent  lower  than  they  were  in  1920,  and 
average  daily  earnings  of  male  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  lalxir  in  25  leading  in¬ 
dustries  employing  over  4,000,000  men 
are  2.1  per  cent'  lower  than  in  1920 ;  and 
whereas  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  reported  the  cost  of  living  in 
June,  1930,  to  be  23  per  cent  lower  than 
it  was  in  1920,  with  the  drop  in  prices 
suffered  by  basic  industries  indicating  a 
still  further  drop  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and 

"Where.xs,  This  drastic  drop  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  rneans  a  material  increase 
in  real  wages,  in  cases  where  the  dollar 
wage  has  not  been  reduced,  and  whereas 
the  members  of  (his  association  know 
that  the  only  possible  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  present  wages  in  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  depends  on  increased  production 
per  waee  dollar,  and  that  this  increased 
production  denends  on  the  intelligent  co- 
nneration  of  the  leaders  of  the  printing 
ira'tes  unions,  therefore 
“Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  leaders  of 
the  printing  trades  unions  and  the  mem- 
ws  of  these  unions  give  their  best  ef¬ 
forts  towards  removing  restrictive  rules, 
increasing  their  individual  production, 
Md  thus  helping  avoid  the  necessity  of 
drastic  wage  reductions  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry.” 

The  printing  trades  unions  have  sev¬ 
eral  restrictions  in  their  laws  which  do 
not  mean  any  increased  wage  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  worker  and  yet  pile  up  a  waste- 
tul  expense  to  the  publisher,  and  this  is 
*  time  when  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  w-nrkers  to  co-operate  with  the  pub- 
lishers  in  holding  down  expenses  by 
Jiimmating  these  restrictions,”  declared 
■  resident  Young. 

The  reproduction  law  which  consti- 
ntes  a  100  per  cent  economic  waste,  the 
nhjfctiijnable  discharge  law,  the  restric- 
tions  placed  upon  foremen  in  the  selec- 
of  men,  the  manning  tables  in  press- 
contracts,  and  many  other  restric- 
i^s  in  various  union  laws  are  some  of 
^miditions  which  must  he  eliminated 
me  nrinting  trades  workers  hope  to 
Pipintain  their  present  high  wages.” 

Mr.  Y^ng  stated  that  in  1920  the  av- 
^e  daily  earnings  of  male  skilled  and 
^i-skilled  labor  calculated  from  actual 
'■y  earnings  in  1,764  manufacturing 
irjcated  jn  46  states  covering  25 
4  JjJ’^mdustries  employing  more  than 
.  workers,  amounted  to  an  aver- 
J*'  of  $5,65  in  November.  1930, 

s  average  had  been  decreased  $1.30  per 


day  down  to  $4.35,  a  decrease  of  23  per 
cent. 

The  Victoria  Colonist  and  the  Victoria 
Times  were  hosts  and  entertained  the 
visiting  publishers  at  the  Empress  Hotel. 


HONOR  COMPOSER’S  MEMORY 

George  Seibel,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  Harvey  Gaul, 
dramatic  and  music  critic  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  Gazette,  Cy  Hungerford, 
cartoonist  of  the  same  publication,  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  S.  Hershman,  widow  of  the 
late  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  were 
members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  tribute  to  Stephen  Collins  Foster, 
Pittsburgh  composer  on  the  67th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  death,  Jan.  13.  Special 
services  were  held  at  the  grave  in 
.Allegheny  Cemetery. 


JOHN  H.  GAVIN  HONORED 


Friends  Give  Dinner  for  Former  New 
York  World  City  Editor 

John  H.  Gavin,  one-time  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  World,  was  honored  by 
120  friends  and  former  newspaper  as¬ 
sociates  at  a  dinner  this  week  at'  the  Ho¬ 
tel  New  Yorker  to  celebrate  his  recent 
appointment  as  Surrogate  of  Hudson 
County,  N.  J.  He  was  presented  with  a 
set  of  golf  clubs  as  the  gift  of  his  many 
friends. 

James  W.  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the 
World,  was  toastmaster,  and  among  the 
speakers  were  former  Governor  A. 
Harry  Moore  of  New  Jersey ;  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  former  executive  editor 
of  the  World:  Charles  S.  Hand,  New 


York  Commissioner  of  Sanitation  and 
former  political  writer  for  the  World; 
and  John  B.  Kennedy,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Collier’s. 

The  guests  included,  Ralph  E.  Renaud, 
managing  editor  of  the  World;  John  F. 
Bresnahan,  business  manager;  Fred 
Gainsway,  Thomas  Gavin,  Joseph  L. 
Gavin,  Haddon  Ivins  and  Adolph  Danger. 
Alexander  L.  Schlosser,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  World,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  golf  clubs. 


PUBLISHERS  HONORED 

Employes  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Adi'ertiser  the  past  week  gave  their 
annual  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  owners 
Frank  P.  Glass  and  R.  F.  Hudson.  Edi¬ 
tor  Grover  C.  Hall  presided  as  toast¬ 
master. 


Corporations  that  allocate  their 
advertising  expenditures  on  basis 
of  SALES  OPPORTUNITIES 
in  the  different  markets  will  make 
the  best  showing  in  1931 ! 


Iowa  is  the  only  state  in  the  union  to  be  included  in  its  entirety  in  the  “good”  business 
classification  by  Forbes  magazine  for  Jan.  1.  Forbes,  widely  known  business  authority, 
emphasized  in  bis  comment,  which  accompanied  the  above  map.  that  where  business  is 
designated  as  “good”  it  is  actually  good  now  and  not  merely  by  comparison  with  a  month 
or  a  year  ago. 

Factors  considered  are:  agriculture,  industry,  employment,  trade,  money  and  credit  conditions. 

Iowa  has  been  in  Forbes’  "good”  classification  ever  since  June  with  the  exception  of  one  month. 

Business  Is  Good  in  Iowa/ 

Wise  sales  anti  advertising  managers  who  want  results,  not  just 
publicity  from  their  advertising  dollars  in  1931,  will  concentrate 
and  increase  advertising  efforts  in  Iowa  this  year. 

The  time-tested  prescription  for  more  Iowa  sales  is  an  adequate 
campaign  in  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

In  the  center  two-thirds  of  Iowa,  The  Register  and  Tribune  sells 
68%  of  all  the  Sunday  newspapers  and  56%  of  all  the  daily  news- 
papers  circidated  in  this  area  ...  42  newspapers  all  told  (out  of 
Iowa  papers  included). 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Over  240,000  Daily 
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WAGE  CUTS  OPPOSED 
BY  CAROLINA  GROUP 


Majority  Sentiment  at  Institute  Ses' 
sion  It  Against  Reduction  of 
Salaries  —  Noted  Speakers 
Discuss  Conditions 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Jan.  15. — With 
100  editors  and  publishers  and  other 
newspaper  workers  in  attendance,  the 
seventh  annual  newspaper  institute, 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  this  week. 

Discussions  centered  about  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  newspaper  field.  Two 
papers  reported  they  had  cut  salaries  10 
per  cent,  but  the  majority  sentiment  was 
apainst  wage  cutting.  A  slight  decrea.se 
in  advertising  was  noted  but'  none  of  the 
papers  reported  a  cut  in  rates. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  R.  B.  House,  executive  secretary  of 
the  university.  Responding,  J.  W.  Noell, 
of  the  Roxboro  Courier,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  the  chief  trouble 
is  that  the  people  have  been  “living  too 
high  trying  to  keep  up  with  t'he  Joneses 
and  Smiths.” 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eveninq  nullefin  and 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  a  thorough  training  in  a  liberal  arts 
course,  supplemented  with  technical  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  as  electives,  as  the  best 
manner  of  educating  students  for  a 
career  in  journalism. 

“If  the  present  schools  of  journalism 
will  turn  out'  well  educated  men  and 
women  who  can  become  competent  re¬ 
porters  they  ought  to  he  satisfied,”  Mr. 
Shedd  said.  “The  way  to  success  in 
journalism  is  through  the  reporter’s 
shoes.” 

Present'  business  conditions  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  J.  T.  Fain,  Uendersomnlle 
Times-Ne^i's;  R.  E.  Price,  Rutherford 
County  Nezt's;  Don  Elias,  Ashej’ille 
Citizen-Times,  and  Roland  Beasley,  Mon¬ 
roe  Journal. 

Talking  on  “Criminal  I,aw  and  the 
Press,”  Albert  Coates,  professor  of  law 
in  University  of  North  Carolina,  urged 
a  complete  modification  and  revision  of 
criminal  procedure.  Mark  Sullivan,  po¬ 
litical  writer,  and  Mark  Etheridge,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Maeon  (Ga.)  Tele- 
qraph-Nesvs.  were  other  speakers  at 
Thursday’s  session.  Group  discussions 
were  led  by  L.  B.  Weathers,  of  the 
Cleveland  Star,  for  the  weeklies,  and 
by  John  A.  Park,  of  the  Raleiqh  Times, 
for  t'he  dailies. 

National  and  local  advertising  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Frank  Daniels  of  the  Nrivs 
and  Observer  and  commercial  printing 
by  J.  C.  .Andrews  of  .dvden  Dispateh. 

John  N.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  gave  the  principal  address  at 
the  closing  session  on  Friday,  and  a 
roundtable  discussion  of  features  was  led 
bv  J.  Parham,  managing  editor 

Charlotte  Observer,  for  the  dailies,  and 
Ben  Sronce,  editor  of  the  North  JFilke.t- 
boro  Patriot,  for  the  weeklies.  J.  I.. 
Horne  of  Rockymount  Teleqram  gave 
the  legislative  report. 


STARTS  “PROSPERITY  CHECKS” 

The  Camden  (Ark.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Camden  News  are 
co-operating  in  the  distribution  of 
“prosperity  checks,”  suggested  by  Roger 
W.  Babson  in  Editor  &  Publisher  as  a 
means  of  lifting  personal  debts  in  a  small 
community.  Three  hundred  checks  for 
$10  each  will  be  distributed,  with  space 
on  the  back  for  20  signatures.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  no  check  is  to  be  cashed 
except'  by  the  20th  endorsee,  and  each 
check  is  to  be  kept  in  constant  circula¬ 
tion.  Thus  $60,000  of  indebtedness  or 
the  equivalent  in  trade  will  be  retired, 
according  to  the  plan,  but  with  a  bank 
debit'  of  only  $3,000. 

MRS.  COOLIDGE  VISITS  DAILY 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  visited  the  Nexv 
York  Herald  Tribune  Institute  Jan.  14. 


SCHEERER,  INC.,  APPOINTED 

Scheerer,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has 
lieen  appointed  to  represent  the  Elwood 
(Ind.)  Call-Leader  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  effective  Feb.  1. 


NEW  COPYRIGHT  BILL 
PASSED  BY  HOUSE 

Vestal  Measure  Provides  Automatic 
Protection  to  Artists,  Writers 
and  Composers  Extending  50 
Years  After  Death 


The  Vestal  copyright  bill  was  passed 
in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Tuesday  by  a  vote  of  185  to  34. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
was  a  complete  victory  for  artists,  writ¬ 
ers,  authors,  composers  and  playwrights, 
who  have  insisted  for  eight  years  that 
they  should  receive  a  greater  degree  of 
control  over  the  production  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  their  works. 

The  bill  jirovides  for  the  amendment 
of  the  pre.sent  copyright  law  by  grant¬ 
ing  automatic  copyright  to  creators  of 
artistic  and  literary  works.  The  copy¬ 
right  is  to  become  effective  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  work  and  protects  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  the  author  or  composer  in 
the  work  during  his  lifetime  and  for 
fifty  years  thereafter. 

Authors  and  composers  may  divide  the 
rights  on  their  works,  enabling  them  to 
turn  the  magazine  rights  over  to  one 
publisher,  the  book  rights  to  another,  the 
stage  rights  to  one  producer  and  the 
movie  rights  to  another. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Copyright  Union  by  extending  its  priv¬ 
ileges  to  alien  artists,  authors  and  com¬ 
posers.  This  provision  will  enable 
.\merican  creators  of  artistic  and  liter¬ 
ary  works  to  obtain  copyright  protection 
in  forty  other  countries. 


B.  B.  B.  LIBEL  SUIT  ENDED 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Head  Held  in 
Contempt  of  Court 

The  $250,000  libel  suit  of  Logan  Bill¬ 
ingsley,  president  of  the  Bronx  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  against  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  New  York  City,  was 
withdrawn  Jan.  12,  and  Mr.  Billingsley 
was  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Richard  H. 
Mitchell,  after  the  former  had  pre¬ 
vented  examination  of  the  Chamber’s 
records  in  a  preliminary  hearing  con¬ 
ducted  by  attorneys  for  the  Bureau  un¬ 
der  a  court  order. 

new  attack  on  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  system  was  launched  in  recent 
weeks  in  the  name  of  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Protective  Council.  Inc.,  52 
William  street.  New  York  City.  Cir¬ 
culars  sent  out  by  this  council  with  the 
signature  of  T.  H.  Schubert  speak  of 
the  “Better  Business  Bureau  racket.” 
and  charge  that  the  Bureau  “usurps  the 
functions  of  constitutional  government, 
and  slyly  subverts  civil  rights.” 

In  tiie  meantime,  the  Better  Business  | 
Bureau  of  New  York  city  has  been  noti¬ 
fied  by  A.  C.  McNulty,  deputy  secretary 
of  state,  that  it  must  take  out  a  license 
as  private  detective.  This  notice  is  based 
on  a  ruling  by  Hamilton  Ward,  former 
attorney-general. 


EDITING  KANSAS  PAPER 

Larry  Freeman  has  left  the  staff  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Herald  to  become 
editor-in-charge  of  the  Earned  (Kan.) 
Tiller  and  Toiler  during  the  absence  of 
Leslie  Wallace,  editor  and  publisher. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  recently  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  Harry  W'oodring,  new  governor 
of  Kansas,  and  will  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  Topeka. 


CHANGES  COLUMN  WIDTH 

Effective  Jan.  11.  the  new  column 
width  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
will  be  12  ems  instead  of  IZ'A  ems  and 
the  new  page  width  will  be  16  7/12 
inches  instead  of  17)4  inches.  The  width 
of  the  double  truck  now  will  be  34  1/6 
inches. 


SEEK  DAILIES’  RECORDS 


Paper  Firm  Want*  Books  of  Nashville 
Papers  Brought  Into  Court 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Nashville,  Texn.,  Jan.  14. — A  spirited 
legal  battle  is  being  fought  around 
financial  records  of  the  Tennessee  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  the  chancery  court 
here. 

.\ttorneys  for  the  Minnesota  and  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Company  have  filed  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  order  forcing  the  books 
into  court.  It  is  charged  the  books  were 
recently  transferred  to  the  exclusive  cus¬ 
tody  of  Col.  Luke  Lea,  president  of  the 
publishing  company,  to  prevent  their 
production  in  court.  .'Attorneys  for 
Col.  Lea  are  opposing  the  application. 

The  M.  &  O.  is  asking  a  receivership 
for  the  publishing  company,  publishers  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  ami  Evening 
Tennessean,  charging  that  it  owes  past 
due  paper  bills  totaling  $111,000.  The 
publishing  company  is  resisting  the  suit, 
setting  up  the  defense  that  it  does  not 
owe  the  bills. 

Application  of  the  M.  &  O.  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  receiver  pending  a  hearing  of  the 
suit  was  recently  denied  by  the  chancellor 
on  the  grounds  that  the  company’s  assets 
exceeded  its  liabilities. 

The  publishing  company  then  filed  suit 
for  $51X1,000  damages  against  the  M.  & 
O.  and  one  of  its  attorneys,  Capt.  G.  T. 
Fitzhugh,  which  is  pending  in  circuit 
court  at  Memphis.  Demurrers  to  the 
suit  have  l>een  filed. 


N.  Y.  PRESS  CLUB  ELECTS 

Irving  Pinover,  of  Evening  Journal, 
Heads  Organization 

Irving  Pinover,  of  the  Nezv  York 
Evening  Journal,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Press  Club  Jan.  12 
at  the  club’s  .59th  annual  election.  George 
F.  Dobson,  Evening  Post;  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  American,  and  Martin 
Green,  Evening  World,  were  elected 
vice-presidents. 

Other  officers  are:  John  S.  Wagner, 
Bronx  Home  Nezes.  treasurer;  Gavin 
Dhu  High,  !sun,  financial  secretary; 
Caleb  H.  Redfern,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary;  Davis  Acarson,  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union,  recording  secretary;  Clarence  E. 
Swezey,  Huntington  (L.I.)  Times,  li¬ 
brarian,  and  William  W.  Griffin,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle;  John  N.  Harman, 
Brooklyn  Times,  and  Harry  I.  Phillips, 
Sun,  trustees. 

chuAchill-hall  named 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y..  has  appointed  Churchill- 
Hall,  Inc..  50  Union  Square,  New  York, 
to  direct  the  advertising  of  their  Unguen- 
tine  Rectal  Cones  and  the  .\ntoinette 
Donnelly  Line  of  Cosmetics. 


GOES  TO  “OPEN  SHOP” 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Reporter- 
Star  and  Orlando  Morning  Sentinel, 
went  to  open  shop  Jan.  1.  Advice  of  the 
change  was  made  to  the  local  union  Dec. 
31. 


Member  100.000  Group  of  American  Cities 
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CAMERAMEN  TO  GIVE  DANCE 


Broadway  Stars  to  Entertain  at  N.  Y 

Press  Photographers’  Annual  Ball 

The  annual  revue  and  ball  of  the  Press 
Photographers’  Association  of  New  York 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker 
Jan.  23.  Proceeds  of  the  affair  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  association’s  relief 
fund. 

Among  the  entertainers  who  have  al¬ 
ready  agreed  to  contribute  their  services 
for  the  revue  are  Rudy  Vallee,  Eddie 
Dowling,  Bill  Robinson,  Jimmy  Durante 
and  members  of  the  casts  of  several 
Broadway  musical  successes.  Vincent 
Ixipez  and  his  orchestra  will  play  for  the 
dancing. 

Philip  I-evine,  of  the  Daily  News, 
chairman  of  the  association’s  Ixiard  of 
directors,  is  chairman  of  the  dance  com¬ 
mittee.  Officers  of  the  association  are: 
Martin  J.  McEvilly,  Daily  News,  presb 
dent ;  \\'illiam  F.  Warnecke,  Evening 
W orld,  first  vice-president ;  Ralph  Mor¬ 
gan,  Daily  News,  second  vice-president; 
Victor  Twyman,  Daily  News,  treasurer; 
William  C.  Greene,  Evening  World,  sec¬ 
retary;  Charles  Hoff,  Daily  Mirror,  a- 
sistant  secretary;  and  Jack  MacMillan, 
Bain  News  Service,  marshal. 


QUITS  AS  NATION’S  CRITIC 

Heywood  Broun,  newspaper  column¬ 
ist,  has  been  forced  by  “the  pressure  of 
other  work”  to  discontinue  his  regular 
dramatic  reviewing  for  The  Nation,  the 
current  issue  of  the  weekly  states.  Mark 
\’an  Doren  will  review  the  drama  until 
the  return  of  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  it 
was  stated. 


RUNNING  COTTON  SERIES 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
is  conducting  a  campaign  to  put  “King 
Cotton,  the  Humpty-Dumpty  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  world,  back  on  his  throne.”  The 
canqiaign  consists  of  a  series  of  articles, 
written  by  James  R.  Lee,  designed  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  cotton  products. 


The  Only 
Newspaper  in 
Portland, 

Oregon 

which  gained  in  either  adver¬ 
tising  or  circulation  for  1930 
over  1929  is 

THE 

PORTLAND 

NEWS 

THE  NEWS  gained  in  BOTH 
"Oregon’s  Independent  Newspaper" 
A  SCRIPPS-CANnELD 
Newspaper 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTIIMAN 
Representatives 
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Free  Press  circulation  *• 
growing  at  an  average  rale 
of  nearly  3000  new  family" 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  mariket 
is  offered,  which  means  joat 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 
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A  “our  crazy  economic  order.”  Co-opera-  and  underpaid  him?  The  article  sets  in- 

I  1^^  tion  and  interdependence  are  not  planned  dividualism  against  institutionalism. — 

^  V^rlNI  31^  I  J  and  promoted;  they  are  accidental  and  R.  W. 

forced  on  us  in  spite  of  our  desires.  *  *  ♦ 

I  Stockholding  in  great  corporations  di-  'T'HE  Special  Libraries  Association 

I  vorces  ownership  from  responsibility — an  **•  has  compiled  a  “Handbook  of  Com- 

I  .1 _  I  I  r*ti*^*  extreme  case  of  absentee  landlords.  mercial  and  Financial  Information  Serv- 

In  the  January  Harper’s  IHoyd  Allport  ices.”  It  lists  214  important  services,  de¬ 
asks  whether  our  institutional  habits  are  scribing  the  type  of  information  each 

The  magazines  keep  on  printing  criti-  progress  or  slavery,  and  answers  "Slav-  offers,  cost,  and  frequency  of  publica- 

cisms  of  the  Machine  Age.  One  in  ery.”  Perhai)S  he  overlooks  some  of  the  tion.  _  Copies  ($2)  may  be  obtained  from 

the  January  Scribner's  by  Norman  broader-visioned  factory  managers  when  Special  Libraries  Association,  11  Nisbet 

Thomas  is  much  milder  than  you  might  he  insists  that  production  will  not  recog-  street.  Providence,  K.  1. 
expect  from  this  opponent  of  the  capital-  nize  differences  in  mental  and  physical 
ist  system.  He  blames,  not  machines  capacity  of  laborers  but  sets  the  rate  of 
but  our  failure  to  manage  the  machines,  speed  at  the  inaximuiii  capacity  of  the 
Poverty  that  results  from  over-prixluc-  ablest  workman.  Is  this  argument  to  re- 
tion  of  goods  and  not  from  ovcr-popula-  place  its  opimsite :  that  the  inacliiiie 
tion  and  under-production  is  typical  of  slowed  up  the  over-average  workman 


KELLOGG  BEGINS  CAMPAIGN 

The  Kellogg  Company  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  this  week  began  a  campaign  of 
84  and  140-line  advertisements  for 
Kellogg’s  .Mi-Bran. 


Keep  that  Job  Press  Complexioi 
with  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers 


A  clean,clear  complexion  with 
real  eye  appeal  is  as  essential 
to  a  modern  newspaper  as  to 
a  modern  miss.  But  no  matter 
how  much  effort  is  put  into 
the  preparation  of  forms  and 
plates,  the  final  word  as  to 
how  well  your  paper  will 
look  comes  from  the  roller 
sections  of  your  presses. 

It’s  easy  to  talk  about  the 
superior  printing  qualities  of 
one  type  of  rollers  over  an" 
other.  What  really  counts  is 
evidence  such  as  this : — 

One  of  the  best  known  tab" 
loids  recently  ran  off  part  of 
an  edition  with  a  set  of  “non" 
meltable”composition  rollers. 
The  rest  of  the  run  was  made 
with  Paralastic  Rubber 
Rollers,  all  other  conditions 
being  identical. 

The  results  were  convincing. 
The  papers  printed  from  the 
composition  rollers  were  just 
“average”  grey  newspapers. 
The  Paralastic  printed  sheets, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  dis' 
tinguished  by  a  well  groomed 
look  that  invited  reading. 
Halftones  looked  as  though  a 
job  pressman  had  spent  hours 
on  make  ready,  with  shadows 
neatly  penetrated,  highlights 
sharp  and  open  and  middle 


ing  or  skimping  of  color. 

Paralastics  have  other  advan" 
tages,  as  well;  —  immunity 
to  temperature  changes  and 
atmospheric  conditions;  free' 
dom  from  shrinkage,  soften' 
ing,  hardening  or  excessive 
swell,  from  washups  and 
frequent  resetting. 

We’ll  gladly  give  you  definite 
evidence  of  Paralastic  superi' 
ority  if  you’ll  write.  But  the 
best  proof  of  all  is  a  compar' 
ative  test  under  actual  run' 
ning  conditions  on  your 
presses.  Try  a  Paralastic  in' 
stallation  and  be  convinced. 


tones  exactly  what  they  pro" 
fessed  to  be.  Type  was  clean 
and  crisply  black,  and  the 
surrounding  areas  of  white 
unsmudged. 

No  special  effort  was  made 
to  attain  these  results.  For 
Paralastics  make  ordinary 
forms  print  good  and  good 
forms  print  better.  Their  rub' 
ber  structure  has  an  affinity 
for  ink, — from  fountains  to 
form  it  picks  it  up,  manipu' 
lates  it  and  spreads  it  with  a 
complete  uniform  coverage 
that  gives  a  rich,  velvety  im' 
pression,  without  overload' 


American  Wringer  Co.,  Inc. 

Roller  Specialists  for  Alore  Than  40  Years 
33  No.  L«  Salle  St..  Chicaso— WOONSOCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND— 461  Eiithth  Ave..  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative:  Walter  S.  Ilodttes,  Lewis  Bldi;..  Portland.  Ore. 

Canadian  Factory:  FARNHAM,  QUEBEC 
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SAYS  PRICE  BILL  WILL 
CUT  ADVERTISING 

Capper-Kelly  Measure  Will  Tend 

to  Eliminate  Sales  Competition, 
Dry  Goods  Association 
Chief  Says 

By  Gewrge  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  14. — The 
Capper-Kelly  price-fixing  bill,  now  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  special 
rule  giving  it  preferred  consideration, 
will  operate  to  cut  down  advertising  by 
retailers,  according  to  declarations  by 
Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  speaking  Jan.  ^  before  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Washington. 

Should  the  bill  become  law%  said  Mr. 
Young,  manufacturers  will  be  quick  to 
trademark  their  merchandise  so  that 
they  can  take  advantage  of  the  bill’s 
price-fixing  features ;  all  retailers  will 
be  forced  to  sell  at  the  same  price,  and 
“mark-downs”  will  be  a  violation  of  the 
statutes. 

“What  incentive  will  there  be,  under 
such  conditions,  for  modern  advertising, 
based  largely  on  price?”  he  asked.  “Re¬ 
tail  advertising  will  become  less  of  a 
science,  more  of  a  mechanical  process. 
There  will  be  no  incentive  for  retailers 
to  employ  outstanding  men  to  prepare 
and  handle  their  advertising.  Advertis¬ 
ing  income  to  the  newspapers  will  be 
seriously  diminished.” 

Mr.  Young  asserted  that  the  law  would 
have  other  serious  evils.  The  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price  would  be  fixed  at  a  high 
level,  to  take  care  of  the  less  efficient 
merchant,  he  said,  removing  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  more  able  retailer  who 
through  good  merchandising  is  able  to 
buy  and  sell  at  lower  prices.  In  this 
connection  he  portrayed  the  consumer  as 
another  sufferer,  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  even  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Capper-Kelly  measure  as  it  now 
stands,  declared  Mr.  Young,  is  entirely 
different  from  the  pleasure  which  was 
considered  in  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  is  “a  1913  law  proposed 
for  1931  conditions.”  If  enacted,  he  said, 
it  will  make  the  retailer  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  agent,  tend  to  eliminate  the  whole¬ 
saler,  bring  about  the  “bootlegging”  of 
branded  merchandise,  restrict  public  buy- 
•  and  raise  the  cost  of  living.  He  de¬ 
clared  the  bill  involves  a  radical  change 
in  common  law.  and  therefore  probably  is 
unconstitutional. 

“The  bill  unquestionably  should  be  re¬ 
committed  to  the  House  committee,”  he 
said,  “and  certainly  should  not  be  passed 
hastily  without  further  and  full  investi¬ 
gation  of  its  probable  evil  effects  on 
American  business.” 

FIRE  IN  MISSISSIPPI  PLANT 

Equipment  and  Building  of  Meridian 
Star  Are  Badly  Damaged 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Puiilishfr> 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  Jan.  15. — Fire  of 
undetermined  origin  badly  damaged  the 
plant  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  early 
today. 

The  stereotyping  equipment  and  nine 
linotypes  were  ruined.  The  press  also 
was  damaged.  Equipment  will  he  re¬ 
placed  and  the  building  will  be  repaired 
at  once.  James  H.  Skewes,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Star  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  plant  of  the  Laurel  (Miss.) 
Leader.  Copy  will  be  sent  to  laurel  in 
the  morning  and  the  papers  brought  back 
in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Skewes  also  owns 
the  leader. 

ADDRESSED  “SPECIALS” 

Walter  Botthof,  president  of  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service,  addressed  mem- 
l»ers  of  the  Newspaper  Representatives 
.Association  of  Chicago,  Monday,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  1931,  an  open  luncheon. 
He  made  an  apjieal  for  subscriptions  to 
the  Governor’s  Unemployment  Relief 
Commission  Fund. 


FOREIGN  PAPERS  ORGANIZE 

A  permanent  league  of  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  of 
Cleveland  was  effected  at  a  meeting  of 
editors  and  advertising  managers  of  the 
foreign  press  Jan.  7.  Twenty  newspa¬ 
pers,  most  of  them  dailies,  were  rep¬ 
resented. 

CONDITIONS  IMPROVED, 
SAYS  McCORMICK 

Publisher  Tells  Advertising  Staff  That 

Business  Men’s  State  of  Mind  Is 
Better  Now  Than  at  Start 
of  1930 

The  tcn-year-old  slogan,  “1921  Will 
Reward  Fighters,”  invented  during  the 
depression  of  that  day.  was  revived  by 
(Tol.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher,  Chi- 
eapo  Tribune,  in  his  message  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Tribune, 
gathereil  in  Chicago  for  its  semi-annual 
convention,  last  week. 

Col.  McCormick’s  message  was  one  of 
optimism  and  inspiration.  He  said  that 
no  sound  reason  for  continued  depression 
exists  and  that  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
American  business  man  in  1931  is  better 
than  it  was  at  the  start  of  1930. 

“Last  year  you  tried  to  W'ork  with 
groggy  people.”  he  said.  “They  were  all 
like  prize-fighters  who  had  taken  blows 
on  the  jaw.  They  were  slow  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  timid.  In  my  judgment,  the 
business  men  of  America  are  now  in  two 
classes,  those  who  have  been  counted  out 
and  those  who  have  come  back. 

“Temporary  depression  may  come 
from  many  causes — credit,  overexpan¬ 
sion.  overproduction,  etc.  Rut  the  world 
moves  on  and  upward.  Wealth  in  com¬ 
modities  that  can’t  change  must  give 
place  to  wealth  in  new  commodities,  to 
new  methods  of  distribution  and  sales. 

“I  do  not  know  what  may  happen  to 
this  man  or  that  man.  What  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  Tribune  I  do  know.  It  was; 
never  as  vital  as  it  is  today.  Its  literary 
quality  was  never  as  high,  it  was  never 
so  prolific  of  ideas.  One  idea  alone,  color 
in  the  daily  paper,  has  opened  a  whole 
new  world  to  ourselves  and  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Your  mission  is  to  go  out  and  give 
to  doubtful  and  sometimes  weak-kneed 
business  men  the  light  of  hope  and  the 
assurance  of  success.  Ten  years  have 
passed  since,  during  a  depression,  our 
slogan,  ‘1921  Will  Reward  Fighters,’ 
was  invented.  It  is  more  true  today  than 
it  was  then.” 

The  program  for  the  advertising  de- 
nartment  consumed  four  days  and  350, 
including  representatives  Jrom  New 
A'ork,  Boston,  and  Atlanta  attended  the 
sessions  Jan.  5,  6  and  7.  Division  mana¬ 
gers  presided  over  these  meetings.  A 
general  meeting  was  called  Jan.  8  at 
9  a.  m.  with  W.  E.  Donahue,  advertising 
manager  acting  as  chairman.  Speakers 
were  W.  E.  Macfarlane.  business  mana¬ 
ger:  D.  F.  McMahon,  manager  of  local 
advertising:  C.  S.  Benham,  manager  of 
national  advertising;  W.  J.  Byrnes,  man¬ 
ager  of  business  survey:  C.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell.  manager  of  classified  advertising, 
and  Fred  Shafer,  manager  of  copy  and 
art. 

The  meeting,  all  sessions  of  which 
were  held  in  the  Drake  Hotel,  was  the 
twenty-first  semi-annual  convention. 

TEAR  BOMB  EXPLODES 

Was  Part  of  Chicago  Daily  News 

Exhibit  Promoting  Pershing  Story 

Thousands  of  commuters  who  use  the 
concourse  of  the  Chieaqo  Daily  Meu’.t 
building  in  going  from  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  station  to  their 
places  of  business,  were  thrown  into 
panic  Jan.  10  when  a  tear  gas  bomb,  part 
of  an  exhibit  advertising  the  Pershing 
story  of  the  World  war,  exploded.  The 
bomb  was  being  handled  by  a  military 
attendant  stationed  at  the  exhibit. 

The  gas  swept  into  the  elevator  shafts 
of  the  buildings  and  a  w’ave  of  it  drove 
the  editorial  staff,  just  arriving  on  the 
sixth  floor  to  windows,  in  the  midst  of 
getting  out  an  extra  on  a  bank  robbery. 


IRENE  KUHN  SUES 

Asks  $100,000  from  Doubleday -Doran 
Claiming  Novel  Libels  Her 

Mrs.  Irene  Kuhn,  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  has  filed  suit  for 
$100,000  against  Doubleday- Doran  &  Co., 
Inc.,  it  was  made  known  this  week.  The 
suit  is  based  on  publication  of  “Rebecca, 
'The  Wise,”  a  novel  by  Josef  Israels,  II, 
about  New  York  newspaper  life,  which 
included  a  character  called  Irene  Moon 
of  the  News.  The  actions  of  this 
character,  which  is,  Mrs.  Kuhn  charges, 
an  indirect  reference  to  herself,  maligns 
her  character  and  are  harmful  to  her 
reputation,  she  said.  Mrs.  Kuhn  is  a 
widow  and  has  a  daughter  eight  years 
old. 

Shortly  after  the  legal  action  was 
started,  Mrs.  Kuhn  said  this  week,  the 
publishers  informed  her  the  book  had 
been  put  into  print  without  having  been 
read  bv  the  chief  executives  of  the  firm. 
An  offer  was  made  to  destroy  the  plates 
and  give  Mrs.  Kuhn  a  written  apology, 
but  this  was  not  accepted. 

A  second  edition  of  the  book  was  re¬ 
cently  issued,  in  which  the  name  “Gerry 
Carr  of  the  Comet”  was  substituted  for 
Irene  Moon.  The  names  of  several 
characters  in  the  book  are  looked  upon 
as  thin  disguises  for  other  well-known 
New  York  newspaper  people. 

REPORTER  PRAISED 

A  resolution  expressing  approval  of 
the  reportorial  work  of  James  R.  Con¬ 
nor,  Jr.,  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Border 
Cities  Star,  was  unanimously  carried  at 
the  1931  organization  meeting  of  the 
Windsor  Board  of  Education  Jan.  8. 
Since  assigned  to  cover  meetings  of  the 
board  a  year  ago,  the  reporter  has  accu¬ 
rately  chronicled  the  board’s  work,  the 
resolution  stated.  A  copy  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  to  be  sent  to  W.  E.  Herman, 
proprietor  of  the  Star. 

C.  S.  SMITH  RETURNS 

Qiarles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
foreign  service,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
returned  recently  from  several  weeks’ 
visit  to  Cuba.  Shortly  after  his  return 
Mr.  Smith  announced  that  John  T.  Mc- 
Knight,  of  the  Charlotte  bureau  of  the 
A.  P.,  has  been  sent  to  Havana  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  H.  E.  Knaublaugh,  manager 
in  that  city. 

BUSINESS  REVIEW  NUMBER 

The  Chattanooga  News  recently  issued 
its  first  annual  business  review  number. 
Local  stories  of  an  optimistic  nature  pre¬ 
dominated.  A  number  of  the  articles 
that  appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
“Power  of  Advertising”  edition  were  re¬ 
printed.  W.  C.  Johnson  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  daily. 

ADDRESSED  RADIO  DEALERS 

A.  W.  Hobler,  vice-president  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  spoke  Jan.  6  at  a  meeting 
held  by  Philco  radio  dealers  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  aggressive  newspaper  advertising. 
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WRITER  OF  CHILDREN’S 
STORIES  DIES 

“Farmer  Smith”  Creator  of  “Freak” 

Features  and  Conductor  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Column  Succumbs  to 
Heart  Attack 

George  Henry  Smith,  the  “Unclt 
Henry”  and  “Farmer  Smith”  who  wrote 
thousands  of  essays  for  juveniles  and 
who  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
newspaper  columnist  for  children,  did 
at  his  home  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  Jaa 
9  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  57  years 
old,  and  was  connected  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard  Union  where  he  conducted 
his  “Sunshine  Club”  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Smith  wrote  17  books  for  chil¬ 
dren,  the  best  known  including  ’’Daddy’s 
Good-night  Stories,”  “Dolly  Stories” 
and  “Oh,  Look  Who’s  Here!”  He  also 
wrote  about  3,000  children’s  stories  for 
newspaper  publication  and  2,000  humor¬ 
ous  nature  fake  articles  such  as  the  fa¬ 
mous  yarn  of  the  farmer  who  bred  “side- 
hill  terriers”  with  legs  shorter  on  one 
side  than  the  other  so  they  could  herd 
cattle  and  sheep  on  steep  hillsides. 

On  being  graduated  from  Yale  in  1899 
Mr.  Smith  joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times.  In  19W 
he  began  writing  humorous  nature  arti¬ 
cles  which  were  printed  in  a  number  of 
newspapers.  He  also  wrote  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture  article  for  the  New  York  Morning 
World. 

He  started  his  “Rainbow  Club”  while 
he  was  children’s  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
I'liia  Public  Ledger. 

In  1919  Mr.  Smith  went  to  the  Nexvark 
Morning  I.edger  as  dramatic  editor,  a 
i>-^<;ition  which  he  held  for  six  years.  In 
1925  be  joined  the  Nexv  York  pA'cning 
Graphic,  where  again  he  gained  an  en- 
‘husiastic  following  through  his  “Uncle 
George  Rainbow  Club.”  He  joined  the 
Standard  L’nion  in  1929. 
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lippmann  sees  passing 
OF  POPULAR  PRESS 


(Continu'd  from  t'Oiic  10) 

{  the  process  I  am  describing,  they 
eraduallv  transform  the  paper  itself 
mking  it  more  and  more  sober,  less  and 
less  sensational,  increasingly  reliable  and 

comprehensive. 

"The  necessity  of  meeting  these  condi¬ 
tions  has  begun  to  work  another  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  history  of  journalism.  It 
has  not  been  heralded  as  such,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  dates  roughly  from  the  pro¬ 
found  revulsion  among  educated  people 
and  among  newspaper  men  themselves 
at  the  orgy  of  lying  which  the  war  prop¬ 
aganda  let  loose.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  most  impressive  event  of  the  last 
decade  in  the  history  of  newspajiers  has 
been  the  demonstration  that  the  objec¬ 
tive.  orderly  and  comprehensive  presen¬ 
tation  of  news  is  a  far  more  successful 
Impe  of  journalism  today  than  the 
dramatic,  disorderly,  episodic  type. 

"This  new  journalism  is  even  more  in¬ 
dependent  than  the  popular  commercial 
press  which  it  is  crowding  into  the  cor¬ 
ner.  For  it  has  just  as  broad  a  base  in 
the  number  of  its  readers,  and  because 
it  obviously  enlists  a  more  sustained  at¬ 
tention  it  is  more  profitable  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  Its  real  independence 
lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  so  self-sufficient  that  it  can  be  free 
of  hidden  control,  but  that  since  the 
commodity  it  deals  in  primarily  is  the 
approximation  to  objective  fact,  it  is 
free  also  of  subserviency  to  the  whims 
of  the  public. 

“The  strength  of  this  type  of  journal¬ 
ism  will,  I  think,  be  cumulative  because 
it  opens  the  door  to  the  use  of  trained 
intelligence  in  newspaper  work.  The 
older  type  of  popular  journalism  was  a 
romantic  art  dependent  largely  on  the 
virtuosity  of  men  like  Bennett.  Hearst 
and  Pulit7er.  It  succeeded  if  the  direct¬ 
ing  mind  had  a  flair  for  popular  suc¬ 
cess;  it  failed  if  the  springs  of  genius 
dried  up.  The  newer  objective  journal¬ 
ism  is  a  less  temperamental  affair,  for  it 
deals  with  solider  realities.  There  will 
be_  place  in  it  always,  of  course,  for 
originating  minds ;  the  recording  of 
human  events  cannot  he  standardized  into 
a  routine.  But  it  is  hound.  I  think,  to 
become  less  Xapoleonic  at  the  top  and 
less  bohemian  at  the  bottom,  and  to  take 
on  the  character  of  a  liberal  profession. 

‘‘For  the  ability  to  present  news  ob¬ 
jectively  and  to  interpret  it  realistically 
is  not  a_  native  instinct  in  the  human 
species;  it  is  a  product  of  culture  which 
comes  only  with  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  acute  awareness  of  how  deceptive  is 
our  normal  observation  and  liow  wish¬ 
ful  is  our  thinking.  T  do  not  know- 
much  about  the  schools  of  journalism, 
and  I  cannot  say.  therefore,  whether  thev 
are  vocational  courses  designed  to  teach 
the  unteachable  art  of  the  old  romantic 
journalism  or  professional  schools  aiming 
Somehow  to  prenare  men  for  the  new- 
objective  journalism.  I  suspect,  how¬ 
ever.  that  schools  of  journalism  in  the 
professional  sense  w-ill  not  exist  gener- 
3ll\  until  journalism  has  been  practiced 
tor  some  time  as  a  profession.  It  has 
never  yet  1>ee_n  a  nrofession.  It  has  been 
at  times  a  dignified  calling,  at  others  a 
romantic  adventure,  and  then  again  a 
*ersile  trade.  Rut  a  profession  it  could 
not  begin  to  be  until  modern  obiectivc 
journalism  was  surcessfullv  created,  and 
"'tb  It  the  need  of  men  w-ho  w-ould  con- 
S"1er  themselves  devoted,  as  all  the  pro- 
es.sions  ideally  are.  to  the  service  of 
truth  alone. 

lournalism  become  .a  profession  in 
ns  sense  w-ould  by  a  long  detour  have 
rftuimed  to  the  essence  of  what  Milton 
f  .  at  the  beginning  of  its  his 

nr>.  He  believed  that  no  external  con- 
"nl  of  the  press  was  needed  so  Truth 

in  the  field.  In  the  terms  of  his 
Ptnlo^phy  of  life  the  Truth  was  God’s 
irect  revelation  to  the  elect.  In  the 
erms.  of  our  philosophy  the  truth  as  to 
f  visible  world  comes  onlv  hv  candid 
1  .  critical  observation  sought  w-ith 

numilitv  and  detachment.  The  scenerv 
’  "ur  belief  is  very  different  from  Mil¬ 


ton’s.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  moving 
essence  of  it  is  very  much  the  same.” 

W.  O.  SAUNDERS’  SON  SHOT 

Associate.  Editor  of  North  Carolina 
Paper  Is  Victim  of  Attack 

Waylaid  from  ambush.  William  Keith 
Saunders,  20,  son  of  W.  ().  Saunders, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  JLliaabcth 
City  (N'.C.)  Independent,  and  widely 
known  through  his  magazine  w  riting,  was 
injured  in  the  legs  by  three  charges  from 
an  automatic  shotgun  as  he  w-as  about  to 
enter  his  parents’  home  on  First  street, 
Klizabeth  City,  last  week.  The  wounds 
were  not  serious. 

It  w-as  believed  the  shooting  was 
prompted  by  articles  apj^aring  in  the 
Independent,  of  which  Keith  Saunders 
is  associate  editor. 

The  shooting  of  the  son  recalls  similar 
attacks  on  the  father  during  his  20-odd 
years  as  publisher  of  the  Independent, 
wdiich  has  been  known  for  the  fearless 
treatment  of  news.  In  two  instances  the 
elder  Saunders  has  been  fired  upon,  once 
during  a  demonstration  in  front  of  his 
home  about  20  years  ago  after  he  had 
published  an  emphatic  denunciation  of  an 
I-ilizabeth  City  minister,  and  again  when 
he  was  fired  upon  from  behind  a  bill¬ 
board  while  walking  along  one  of  the 
principal  st.'eets  of  the  city.  In  neither 
instance  w-as  he  w-ounded. 


TWO  NEW  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Paul  Thomas,  of  the  New-  York  office 
of  Ly<ldon,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  promoted  to  a 
vice-presidency.  Miss  Ruth  Harrington, 
for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  agency’s 
style  service,  has  also  been  made  a  vice- 
jiresident. 

FLETCHER  NEWS  EDITOR 

.lohn  TTetcher,  who  has  been  Sunday 
editor  of  the  linffalo  Times,  has  been 
made  news  editor,  exchanging  places 
with  Clyde  Bates  who  has  held  this  po¬ 
sition. 
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The  drawing  shows  just  a  few 
outstanding  examples  of  1931 
supremacy  typical  of  Indiana’s 
constant  expansion  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  industry,  utility  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Many  other  illustra¬ 
tions  could  be  given  emphasizing 
the  Hoosier  State’s  active  lead¬ 
ership  in  these  three  great  fields. 

I 

Indiana  products  along  many  in- 
I  dustrial  lines  are  unsurpassed  in 
I  quality  and  volume,  and  Indi- 
I  ana’s  utility  and  transportation 
systems  long  have  served  as 
models  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
j  try.  These  spheres  of  enormous 
activity  employ  more  than  750,- 
i  QCO  Indiana  workers  to  keep 
I  their  combined  wheels  moving. 

^  Its  high  wage  totals  make  this 
I  well-paid  class  a  most  desirable 
mass  market  for  nationally  sold 
!  merchandise  of  all  kinds.  Its 
I  steady  consumption  regardless 
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of  business  slumps  or  prosperity 
booms — has  gone  far  toward 
making  Indiana  a  continuously 
profitable  territory  in  which  to 
advertise. 

Reports  from  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Hoosier  State  indi¬ 
cate  a  generally  increased  buy¬ 
ing  movement  in  most  commodi¬ 
ties,  with  a  strong  upward  trend 
clearly  indicated  on  the  1931  In¬ 
diana  economic  chart. 

Each  of  the  Indiana  newspapers 
listed  here,  is  a  definite  factor  in 
helping  bring  about  this  de¬ 
sired  condition — because  it  rep¬ 
resents  its  community,  as  a 
leader  in  moulding  public  senti¬ 
ment.  The  Indiana  public  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  responding  most 
satisfactorily  and  whole-heart¬ 
edly  to  the  urge  to  “buy  now.” 
It  largely  buys  what  these  news¬ 
papers  advertise. 
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GEO.  SAUNDERS  DIES; 
INDIANA  EDITOR 


Bluffton  News-Banner  Executive  and 

Prominent  State  Legislator  Suc¬ 
cumbs  Suddenly  of  Heart 
Disease  in  Indianapolis 

(ieorgc  L.  Sauiulcrs,  M,  Indiana  pul)- 
li slier  and  editor,  and  long  active  as  a 
legislator,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Wednesday  evening.  Jan.  7.  Mr. 
Saunders,  who  was  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Bluffton  Nctcs-Banitcr, 
dropped  dead  in  his  room  in  a  downtown 
hotel  in  Indianapolis,  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  Indiana  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  His  Democratic  colleagues  were  in 
session  to  elect  him  as  leader  of  their 
party  when  news  came  of  his  death. 

Born  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  the  veteran  leg¬ 
islator  had  been  editor  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  old  Portland  (Ind.)  Sun 
and  had  been  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Westchester  (I’a.)  Star.  He  also  had 
been  employed  in  the  government  print¬ 
ing  office  in  Washington  and  had  oper¬ 
ated  a  job  printing  plant  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  publisher  of  the 
Bluffton  Banner  until  that  paper  merged 
with  the  Bluffton  News  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Since  then  he  had  served  as 
general  manager  and  editor  of  the  merged 
paper. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  honored  more  than 
a  year  ago  by  being  appointed  on  two 
state  fact-finding  commissions  and  an¬ 
other  commission  on  the  location  of  a 
new  state  library  by  Governor  Harry  G. 
Leslie. 

He  was  for  many  years  active  in  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  had,  by  request,  reported  the 
findings  of  the  state  tax  survey  commis- 
siem  of  which  he  w’as  a  member,  to  the 
editorial  association  members,  who  were 
deeply  concerned  with  the  progress  of 
this  body. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bliiff- 
ton  Saturday,  Jan.  10.  Elalwrate  floral 
offerings  were  sent  by  the  state. 

Mr.  Saunders  is  survived  by  the 
widow,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Walter  A. 
Sheed  of  Bluffton. 

Employes  of  the  News-Banner  sent  a 
large  floral  w  reath  to  the  funeral  on 
which  was  inscribed  “30”. 


PAUL  F.  MUELLER 


Publisher  and  Editor  of  C  h  ic  a  g  o 
German  Newspapers  Dies 

Paul  Ferdinand  Mueller,  publisher  and 
editor  _af  the  Chieago  Abdenpost,  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Sontagpost,  Chicago 
German  language  newspapers  died  Jan. 
9  at  his  home.  2114  Estes  avenue.  He 
was  73  years  old  and  had  been  ill  for 
se\eral  weeks. 

Born  in  Crimmitschau,  Germany,  Mr. 
Mueller  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1871.  In  1891  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years,  then  going  to 
Chicago  as  correspondent  for  several 
eastern  newspapers,  covering  the  Colum¬ 
bian  World’s  Fair. 

Mr.  Mueller  remained  in  Chicago 
after  the  fair,  l)ecoming  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Abdenpost.  He  rose  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  in  1914  became  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  paper. 

His  widow,  a  son  and  three  stepchil¬ 
dren  survive. 


EDWARD  BENTON  JOHNS 

Edward  Benton  Johns,  65,  newspaper 
correspondent,  magazine  writer  and 
charter  member  of  the  National  Press 
Qub,  died  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jan.  9,  following  a  brief  illness. 
Interment  was  made  at  Gary,  Ind.  Mr. 
Johns  started  in  newspaper  work  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  graduation  from  De 
Pauw  University  and  for  many  years 
served  in  various  capacities  on  papers  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere.  His  first  jobs  in 
Washington  were  as  correspondent  for 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Pittsburgh  Chron¬ 
icle.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  contributor  and  the  author  of  many 
books. 


WOMAN  EDITOR  DIES 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Crosby,  70,  who  was 
city  editor  of  the  old  Toledo  News  30 
years  ago,  when  reporters  wrote  their 
copy  in  long-hand,  died  on  Jan.  10  in 
Indianapolis,  where  she  had  lived  since 
the  death  of  her  husband  ten  years  ago. 


NORMAN  BLACK,  FARGO 
PUBLISHER,  DIES 

Was  Well  Known  in  Northwest  Edi¬ 
torial  Circles  —  Purchased  North 
Dakota  Paper  in  1917  and  Later 
Acquired  a  Morning  Edition 


Norman  B.  Black,  65,  publisher  of  the 
Pargo  (N.D.)  Forum  and  prominent  in 
Northwest  editorial  circles  for  many 
years,  died  Jan.  8  in  Fargo  after  a  three 
weeks’  illness. 

Mr.  Black  wa.s  born  in  Port  Hope, 
Ont.,  and  receivcfl  his  first  journalism 
experience  on  the  .Merrill  (Wis.)  Advo¬ 
cate  which  he  leased  and  published  with 
his  brother  in  1884. 

Later  he  published  a  weekly  at  Mar¬ 
inette,  Wis.  Becoming  active  in  Wis¬ 
consin  politics,  he  dropped  his  ncwsi>a- 
per  connections  for  several  years. 

In  1906  he  re-entered  the  newspaper 
field  when  he  assumed  management  of 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Es’ening  Times. 
After  five  years,  a  consolidation  of  the 
Times  and  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  was 
effected. 

In  1917  he  became  publisher  of  the 
Fargo  Forum  and  in  1920  he  purchased 
the  Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News. 

Black  also  purchased  the  Fargo  Courier 
Nnvs,  a  morning  paper,  and  published 
it  as  a  morning  edition  of  the  Forum. 

Through  his  papers  he  fought  bitterly 
the  Nonpartisan  league  during  the  days 
of  its  ascendency  in  North  Dakota.  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  and  served  as  district  governor. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  his  son. 
Norman  D.  Black ;  two  daughters,  .-Ma- 
tha  Black,  Duluth,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 
I>mtz,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  two  broth¬ 
ers,  Fred  Black  of  Fargo  and  W.  D. 
Black  of  Duluth. 


®bttuarg 

The  Rkv.  Dr.  George  Washingion 
Sandt,  for  more  than  30  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  l.titlieram,  official  weekly  or¬ 
gan  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  and  author  of  many  articles  of 
a  religious  nature,  died  Jan.  8  at  his 
home  in  Allentown,  Pa.  He  was  77  years 
old,  and  had  retired  in  1928. 

ERfflERicK  Septimus  Beecroft,  72,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Century  Company, 
book  publishers,  and  an  editor  of  the 
Century  Dictionary,  died  Jan.  8  at  his 
home  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.  He  was  born 
in  England. 

Edward  W.  Johnston,  72,  for  the  past 
30  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bridgeburg  (Ont.)  Review  and  the  Fort 
Erie  (Ont.)  Times,  died  Jan.  9  in  Tor¬ 
onto  in  the  home  of  his  son,  George  W. 
Johnston.  After  operating  newspapers  in 
Lindsay  and  Timmins,  Ont.,  Mr.  Johnston 
purchased  the  publications  in  Bridgeburg 
and  Fort  Erie,  Canadian  suburbs  of 
Buffalo,  30  years  ago,  continuing  in  active 
charge  until  several  years  ago  when  his 
son,  Edward  H.  Johnston,  Jr.,  became  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  management. 

WALTtJt  C.  Burke,  30.  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican.  died  Jan.  7  in  Mercy  Hospital 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  had  covered  the 
City  Hall  beat  since  1926.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  W'illiston  Academy  in  1921 
and  worked  on  the  former  Northampton 
(Mass.)  Herald  before  entering  Amherst 
College. 

Anthony  Sweeney,  45,  night  engineer 
for  the  Buffalo  Evenmg  News  for  the 
past  ten  years,  died  suddenly  Jan.  8  in 
his  home  following  a  heart  attack. 

James  G.  Simpson,  75,  publisher  of 
the  Albion  (N.Y.)  Orlcans-Amcrican, 
died  Jan.  10  in  his  home  in  that  city  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness.  Before  purchas¬ 
ing  the  Albion  newspaper  Mr.  Simpson 


was  on  the  staff  of  the  old  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Post-Express.  The  widow  sur¬ 
vives. 

Lloyd  E.  Flint,  72,  who  had  served 
as  editor  of  newspajK-rs  in  Monongahela, 
Charleroi  and  Donora,  Pa.,  died  in  VV’ash- 
ington.  Pa.,  Jan.  11.  He  was  active  in 
his  profession  until  a  few  months  ago. 

Soph  us  Xeble,  71,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  Danish  newspaper  and  widely 
known  among  Danish-Americans,  died 
Ian.  9  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

H.  P.  Di-aitte,  5<),  newspaper  corre- 
sjRDulcnt,  died  Jan.  8  in  (icneva,  Switzer¬ 
land.  He  had  Iteen  an  occasional  corre- 
■spoiident  for  the  Neze  York  Times,  and 
was  the  (jeneva  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  J express  since  1904.  At 
one  time  he  represented  the  Associated 
Press  in  Geneva. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Tryo.n,  mother  of  Win- 
throp  P.  Tryon,  music  critic  of  the 
Christian  Science  .Monitor,  died  last 
week  at  her  home  in  Boston. 

Edwin  Eaton,  Kansas  City,  who 
formerly  operateil  country  weeklies  in 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Colorado, 
died  Jan.  3.  For  several  years  he  had 
been  head  of  the  printing  department  of 
a  wholesale  drug  concern  in  Kansas 
City. 

II.  R.  .\kris.  t)4.  a  veteran  printer  died 
Jan.  6,  at  Earlvillc,  near  Aurora,  Ill.  He 
operated  a  commercial  printing  business 
in  Chicago  for  20  years  and  in  the  early 
nineteen  hundreds  was  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

lIow.xRD  Newton  Knight,  president 
of  the  Livermore  &•  Knight  Company, 
advertising  and  printing  concern  at 
Edf^cwood,  R.  I.,  died  in  that  city  Jan.  2. 

Mrs.  Helen  Lee  Wheeler,  mother  of 
Harold  F.  Wheeler,  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  died  last  week  at 
her  home  in  Boston. 

Richard  H.  Post,  for  10  years  assist¬ 
ant  financial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia 
last  week.  He  went  to  that  city  after 
being  associated  with  several  newspapers 
in  tile  middle  west. 

Homer  B.  Rodemyke,  53,  editor  Cen- 
tralia  (Mo.)  Fireside  Guardian,  died 
Jan.  9  from  effects  of  pneumonia.  He 
was  associated  with  his  brother,  Ed 
Rodemyre,  in  publication  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  Centralia. 

W.  P.  Edi’lrson,  former  president  of 
the  Utah  .State  Press  Association  and 
owner  of  weekly  papers  in  Ogden  and 
Kaysville,  Utah,  and  for  years  one  of 
Utah’s  best  known  country  editors,  died 
from  heart  disease  while  dancing  at  a 
New  Year  party  in  the  Hotel  Bigelow, 
Ogden.  Mr.  Epperson  was  known  as  a 
legislator  as  well  as  an  editor.  He  was 
Ixirn  in  Illinois  in  1839. 

Thomas  W.  McClain,  77,  printer  and 
editor,  died  at  his  home  in  Mercer,  Pa., 
Jan.  7.  He  learned  the  printing  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Times, 
of  which  paper  he  later  became  editor. 
He  was  editor  of  the  .Mercer  Western 
Press  for  many  years.  He  was  also  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  30  years. 

Andrew  B.  Rawlett,  73,  publisher  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Times-.ddvocatc, 
weekly,  died  at  his  home  in  Norfolk, 
Sunday,  Jan.  4,  after  a  short  illness. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Stenigans,  mother  of 
the  late  John  William  Stenigans,  car¬ 
toonist  who  created  “Capers”  for  years 
for  the  Nezv  York  World,  died  recently 
at  her  home  in  Meriden,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Hal  B.  Donly,  widow  of  Hal. 
P>.  Donly,  for  40  years  publisher  of  the 
.‘iimcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer,  died  last 
week. 

Louis  L.  Cle.mans.  59.  dramatic  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Daily  Led' 
ger,  died  Jan.  3,  after  a  short  illness. 
He  was  born  in  Indiana,  and  in  early 
life  held  a  number  of  county  offices  in 
Indiana  and  later  became  a  printer  by 
trade  and  held  a  union  card.  He  aban¬ 
doned  this  field,  however,  to  go  on  the 
stage,  and  for  25  years  appeared  in  a 
wide  variety  of  parts  in  traveling  com¬ 
panies.  Ten  years  ago  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ledger,  handling  dramatics. 

Col.  T.  R.  Browne,  publisher  of  the 


ll'est  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Enterprise  aii 
Daily  Citizen,  died  suddenly  Jan.  3. 

I'lovd  Miu.e»,  41,  editor  of  the  Ska. 
took  (Okla.)  News,  died  of  pneumonia 
Jan.  13.  He  had  been  ill  two  weeks. 
Miller  was  a  candidate  for  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  state  house  of  reprt. 
sentatives  last  year.  He  is  survived  W 
his  wife  and  three  sons.  ^ 

Charles  W.  Swartz,  27,  of  the  Tula 
World  credit  department,  died  Jan.  12,  - 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  a  widow  and  I 
a  brother.  I 

J.  (3.  Wooten,  76,  superintendent  of  I 
city  schools  at  Paris,  Tex.,  and  former  1 
staff  member,  Russellville  (Ky.)  Weeklj  * 
Herald,  and  also  a  correspondent  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  during  the 
life  of  Henry  Watterson,  died  Jan.  7  at 
Paris.  Wooten  was  also  an  associate 
and  intimate  friend  of  Opie  Read. 

Byrd  Wilson,  70,  former  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  of  the  Denver  Post 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Fruita,  Colo!  1 
He  was  a  former  president  of  the  Denvr  !• 
Typographical  union  and  founder  of  its  ! 
relief  socict3'. 

D.  G.  Briggs,  69,  for  20  years  editor  ■ 
of  the  Albany  (Wis.)  Herald,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edith  Peters,  in  Milwaukee.  He  was 
a  lifelong  resident  of  Wisconsin. 

Michael  Grixihan,  73,  for  many 
years  with  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News, 
<lied  at  his  home  there  Jan.  9.  He  was 
a  former  member  of  city  council  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Trades  and  Lalior  Assembly. 

George  M.  Barron,  80,  former  editor 
for  30  years  of  the  Fo.vboro  (Mass.) 
Reporter,  died  at  his  home  in  Foxboro 
Jan.  6.  He  retired  five  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Palmer,  wife  of 
Henry  Robinson  Palmer,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Proi'idenee  (R.L)  Journal,  died 
recently  at  her  home  in  Providence  at 
the  age  of  55  years.  Her  husband,  a 
daughter,  two  sons  and  two  brothers 
survive. 

Edward  Brady,  84,  father  of  John 
P.  Brady  of  the  staff,  Boston  Sunday 
I^ost,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Oil- 
tondale,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Walter  M.  Cooney,  72,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  IJma  (O.)  Nezi’s,  died  at 
his  home  in  Lima  recently. 

Philip  H.  Beahn,  53,  employed  for 
many  years  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and 
prominent  in  typographical  circles,  died 
Jan.  11  at  Worcester.  He  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Worcester  Typographi¬ 
cal  Ihiion. 

George  A.  Mathes,  who  for  35  years 
conducted  an  agency  for  the  Boston 
Globe  at  South  Berwick,  Me.,  died  in 
that  city  last  week  at  the  age  of  71. 

James  K.  Hague,  an  employe  of  the 
H’inona  (Minn.)  Republican  FieraU, 
ended  his  life  last  week.  j 

Col.  N.  S.  Pendleton.  79,  of  Berkeley 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  called  the  dean  of  West 
Virginia  newspaper  editors,  died  at  his 
home  Jan.  11.  Col.  Pendleton  lived  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  Berkeley 
.Springs.  In  1889,  he  purchased  the 
Berkeley  Springs  Nezos,  editing  that 
paper  until  1929,  when  failing  health 
forced  him  to  retire. 

F.  R.  Morehead,  71,  for  jialf  a  century 
connected  with  the  publication  of  coratry 
weeklies  in  X’ova  Scotia,  died  at  his  home 
in  Lunenburg,  Jan.  10.  At  the  time  ot 
his  death  he  was  proprietor  and  pub’ 
lisher  of  the  Malagash  Nezvs  and  the 
Nczvtozvn  Gazette. 


EDGAR  P.  MAXSON 

Eelgar  Potter  Maxson,  city  editor  o 
the  ire.sferly  (R.  I.)  Sun  for  the  last  ^ 
years  and  editorial  writer,  died  m  tn 
Westerlv  Hospital  IX'C.  30,  at  the  ag 
of  42.  Mr.  Maxson  was  graduated  no 
.4mherst  College  in  191 1._  He  was  a 
incorporator  of  the  hospital  and,  un  > 
his  fatal  illness  secretary  of  the  oosP' 
corporation.  He  had  served  o” .  . 
school  committee  for  years  as  ’ 

He  also  had  been  secretary  of  the  W 
erly  Chapter  of  the  Red  C!ross.  • 
widow',  the  former  Mary  Sta^  Lit  i 
daughter  of  the  late  (jovemor  n.  L  ■ 
publisher  of  the  Sun,  survives. 
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radio  “LIFTING”  OF  NEWS 
IS  ATTACKED 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


thought  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  of  them  had  gone  far  afield 
in  the  boom  period,  he  declared.  Jack 
Callahan  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
(jave  a  humorous  talk  at  the  luncheon  and 


Col.  Ernest  C.  Smith 
New  P.  N.  P.  A.  President 

Dr.  E.  R.  Weidlein  of  the  Mellon  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Industrial  Research,  Pittsburgh, 
spoke  on  the  effect  of  research  on  in¬ 
dustry. 

.At  a  banquet  held  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  ot 
Editor  &  Publisher,  gave  an  inspira¬ 
tional  talk  on  “Public  Service  Journal¬ 
ism.” 

Dr.  Phillips  Thomas  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  explained  some  new  developments 
in  the  electrical  world. 

Gordon  J.  A.  Hargrave,  of  the  Har¬ 
grave  Service  Systems,  New  York  City, 
spoke  on  “How  to  Increase  Sales  and 
Profits,"  and  R.  A.  Bartlett  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Audit  &  Research  Bureau,  talked 
on  “.Advantages  of  Proper  Newspaper 
Records.”  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  E.  J.  Lynett 
of  the  Scranton  Times  gave  addresses  on 
"Making  Better  Newspapermen.”  and 
urged  the  support  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Dr.  Franklin  Banner,  director  of  this 
School,  announced  a  high-school  page 
contest  in  which  prizes  of  $25,  $20,  $15 
and  $10  will  be  given  to  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  turning  in  the  best  stories  to  lo¬ 
cal  paners  during  the  period  from  Feb. 
Ifi  to  May  1. 

By  vote  of  the  P.N.P.A.  Executive 
Committee,  the  .Association  is  to  give 
certificates  of  merit  to  daily  newspapers 
with  circulations  of  less  than  5,000  and 
to  weekly  newspapers  for  excellence  in 
make-up,  smart  appearance,  good  press 
work.  etc.  .Announcements  of  winners 
"'ll  fhe  1932  convention. 

Harrison  MacDonald  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  general  management,  gave  a  re¬ 
port  of  an  interview  with  W.  (1  Chand- 
general  business  manager  of  the 
hcripps-Howard  Newspapers,  on  “News- 
^int  Costs.”  Dwight  H.  Fee.  managing 
Mitor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
Wve  an  entertaining  talk  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  an  editor  and  B.  W.  Bloom, 
circulation  manager  of  the  same  news- 
Pjtfier,  talked  on  “Overcoming  Circula¬ 
tion  Difficulties." 

Weekly  Forums,  presided  over  by  H. 

Hcv'vood  of  the  Conshnhocken  Re¬ 
corder,  brought  out  many  discussions  on 
u  ^  operation  of  weekly  newspapers 
and  the  value  of  circulation  audits. 

E.  S.  Hassler,  general  manager  of  the 
Reporter-Herald,  told  how 
IB  ,  J.™'**  I'P  his  paper  to  be  one  of 
ne  leading  semi-weeklies  in  the  country. 

•Miss  Helen  V.  Goettler,  of  the  Sou- 
^rfnn  Independent,  spoke  on  the  woman’s 
^int  of  view  in  the  small-town  news- 
C'lement  Moore,  of 
on  audit  work  and 
J  hn  Bennett  Bissell  gave  an  address  on 


national  advertising  problems  as  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  country  field.  Co-operative 
buying  of  newsprint  by  groups  of  small 
papers  was  urged  by  Walter  L.  Sanborn 
of  the  Lonsdale  North  Penn  Reporter. 

At  a  session  devoted  to  legislative 
matters,  the  P.N.P.A.  voted  to  support  a 
bill  asking  for  state  appropriation  of 
$2.50,000  for  State  College  Schcxjl  of 
Journalism.  It  was  voted  to  seek  legis¬ 
lation  having  to  do  with  assessment  of 
real  and  personal  property  for  purposes 
of  taxation  and  to  recommend  publica¬ 
tion  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  tax¬ 
payers  immediately  following  each  tri¬ 
ennial  assessment,  together  with  any  in¬ 
termediate  assessments.  It  was  also 
•voted  to  seek  legislation  requiring  cities 
and  boroughs  to  publish  intelligent  ab¬ 
stracts  of  audits  of  fiscal  affairs  in  each 
municipality  and  school  district. 

A  bill,  presented  in  Congress  by 
Representative  Thomas  A.  McMillan 
of  South  Carolina,  providing  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  mail  of  newspapers  containing 
advertisements  of  lotteries  conducted  by 
legitimate  business  houses,  was  endorsed 
after  considerable  debate.  Another 
resolution  accepted  recommends  that  the 
(iovernor  and  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  study  investment  trusts  with  the 
idea  of  requiring  these  trusts  to  iirint 
a  record  of  certain  of  their  transactions, 
as  national  banks  do. 

The  manager  of  the  .Association,  Wil¬ 


liam  N.  Hardy,  was  re-elected  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Officers  elected  to  serve 
with  Colonel  Smith  are:  Vice-President, 
John  E.  Kocker,  Zelienople  Valley 
News;  secretary-treasurer,  Howard  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Quarryi'ille  Sun. 

Executive  Committee:  Walter  W. 
Krebs,  Johnstonti  Tribune;  William  D. 
Mansfield,  McKeesport  Daily  News;  J. 
L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  E.rprcss. 

Districts  1  and  2 :  Ralph  Beaver 
Strassburger,  Norristoum  Titnes  Herald; 
L.  FZ.  Johnson,  Royersford  Advertiser; 
W.  R.  Lynett,  Scranton  Times;  Braton 
R.  Gardner,  ^Iontrose  Independent. 

Districts  3  and  4:  I.  Z.  Buckwalter, 
Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc. ;  G.  Fred 
Zeigler,  Jr.,  Greencastlc  Echo-Pilot ; 
Dietrick  Lamade,  IV  il  Hams  port  Grit; 
Harry  Ritter,  Muidlehurg  Post. 

Districts  5  and  6:  Harold  D.  Jacobs, 
Pittsburgh  Press;  Clark  Queer.  Mt. 
Pleasant  Journal;  James  H.  March, 
Beaver  Falls  Tribune;  M.  A.  Barton, 
Conneaut  Lake  Breeze. 


TWO  APPOINT  MOGENSEN 

M.  C.  Mogensen,  president  of  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  announced  the  addition  of 
the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Journal  Miner  and 
the  IVinslcnv  (Ariz.)  Mail  to  the  list  of 
newspapers  represented  by  the  Mogensen 
Company. 


TO  COVER  LEGISLATURE 


Indianapolis  Dailies  and  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations  Assign  Reporters 

Indianapolis  newspapers  and  press 
associations  have  completed  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  staffs  to  cover  the  seventy- 
seventh  Indiana  General  Assembly  as 
follows : 

Indianapolis  Nezos:  Wayne  Guthrie, 
Harold  C.  Feightner,  Harold  B.  Harri¬ 
son,  William  L.  Toms,  Thomas  Rhoades 
and  Fred  Howenstine. 

Indianapolis  Star:  Maurice  Early, 
Horace  M.  Coats,  Carl  M.  Ogle,  Claude 
A.  Mahoney  and  Edwin  V.  O'Neel. 

Indianapolis  Times:  Ben  Stern,  Daniel 
M.  Kidney,  James  Doss,  Roliert  L. 
Beard. 

Associated  Press:  Claude  H.  Wolff 
and  Robert  C.  Anderson. 

United  Press:  Arch  Eddy  and  William 
L.  Barlow. 

International  News  Service:  Eugene 
J.  Cadou  and  Harry  Millican. 


DESK  MEN  AIDED  NEEDY 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  copy 
desk  did  its  holiday  bit  by  sending  bask¬ 
ets  of  food  to  several  needy  families  that 
had  written  in  to  that  newspaper.  Sam 
McDowell,  head  of  the  desk,  made  the 
distribution. 


Your  Books  Carry 
too  Big  a  Charge  for  METAL 

Composin'^  room  costs  center  around  the 


handling  of  metal.  Metal  charges  appear 
on  your  books  under  a  great  many  headings 
other  than  “metal  used.”  Labor  is  a  large 


item,  d'hen  there  is  the  furnace  with  high 


A  Minute  Spent  on 
this  Coupon  NOW 
.  .  Can  Save  Many 
Doll  ars  Every  Year 


fuel  costs,  e.xcessive  dross,  rapid  metal 
depreciation.  There  is  the  waste  of  pigging 
and  trucking,  high  metal  inventories,  storage, 
and  the  loss  of  melting  metal  twice.  There 
are  also  intangible  charges  —  machine 
trouble,  resetting,  dry  mat  and  plate  make¬ 
over,  delays  at  press  time,  poor  quality  print¬ 
ing.  Do  you  know  what  expense  charges  are 
traceable  to  metal  handling  in  your  plant? 
Close  analysis  of  costs  will  surprise  you. 


MONOMELT 

SYSTEM 


The  Monomelt  Co.. 

U).)6  Polk  St  N.  E., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  us  vour  folder,  “Monomelt — the  Modern  System 
of  Metal  Control,”  and  explain  the  savings  that  this  single 
melting  system  would  make  possible  in  our  plant. 


Name  . 

•Address  . 

City  .  State 
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5-PAGE  SPREAD  PLACED 
BY  CROWELL  GROUP 


GOT  “INSIDE  STORY”  OF  THE  BREADLINE 


FREE  PUFFS  GREATEST 
SOURCE  OF  WASTE 


Thirteen  Dailies  Used  in  Smashing 
One-Time  Message  on  Business 
Conditions — Magazines  Had 
Best  Year  in  1930 


Five  full  newspaper  pages  were  used 
by  llie  Crowell  Publisliing  Company  this 
week  to  comment  on  business  conditions 
in  general  and  the  Crowell  publications 
in  particular. 

The  five-page  advertisement,  appearing 
in  13  newspajK'rs  and  estimated  to  have 
cost  at  least  $75.00(1,  was  based  on  the 
statement  that  “As  a  nation  we  are  fun¬ 
damentally  sound  because  the  average 
American  family  is  a  going  concern. 

.  .  The  high  strategy  of  business  is  to 
of)ey  the  command  of  the  .American  home 
— ‘Make  better  goods  and  advertise 
them.’  ” 

The  first  three  pages  were  devoted  to 
emphasizing  the  strength  which  the  na¬ 
tion  finds  in  its  homes,  while  two  other 
pages  discussed  the  Crowell  magazines 
issued  “in  the  service  of  these  homes.” 

At  the  offices  of  the  Crowell  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  in  New  A’ork,  it  was  made 
plain  that  the  advertising  plan  was  not 
originated  with  the  idea  of  setting  rec¬ 
ords  in  linage  for  a  single  advertisement, 
nor  attracting  attention  by  mere  size. 
Instead,  it  was  .said  that  the  size  evolved 
from  the  importance  of  the  message  to 
deliver.  As  the  copy  was  prepared — in 
co-operation  between  the  Crowell  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  advertising  agency  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. — it  became  evident  that  large  space 
would  be  needed  to  make  it  effective. 

The  newspapers  carrying  the  adver¬ 
tisement  were  the  A'nv  York  Times, 
Herald  Tribune-,  and  Teleoram.  the  Chi- 
caqo  Tribune,  Sf.  Louis  Globe-Demcerat . 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  San 
Franei.teo  Examiner,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Cle7’eland  Plain  Dealer.  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  the  Springfield  (O.)  .9101. 
Springfield  was  the  only  city  of  its  size 
where  the  copy  appeared,  l>ecause  the 
Crowell  publishing  plant  is  located  there. 

Frank  Braucher,  vice-president  of  the 
Crowell  company,  told  Kkitor  &  Pl'b- 
USHER  that  “we  simply  had  an  idea  that 
we  felt  it  was  time  to  voice  in  a  force¬ 
ful  way.” 

“So  much  has  been  printed  and  said 
atK)ut  business  conditifms  and  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  situation,”  he  added,  “that 
we  decided  it  was  a  good  time  to  calf 
attention  to  the  soundness  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  factor  in  good  times  or  bad — the 
American  home.  I  may  .say  that  many 
plans  have  been  put  up  to  us,  but  none 
that  seemed  desirable  until  this  one.  We 
wanted  to  avoid  empty  optimism  espe¬ 
cially.” 

Mr.  Braucher  called  attention  to  the 
statement  in  the  advertisement  that  “In 
1930,  a  year  when  every  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  had  to  work  harder  to  produce  sales, 
the  Crowell  Unit  carried  the  largest 
advertising  volume  in  its  history.”  In 
February.  1930.  he  said,  the  IFoman’s 
Home  Companion  published  its  first  mil- 
lion-dollar  issue,  and  in  March  and  .April 
likewise  each  issue  carried  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  advertising.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
he  said,  the  magazine  published  no  more 
than  that  in  an  entire  year. 

“When  you  set  records  in  19.10,  it  is 
worth  shouting  al>out”  was  his  comment. 

Another  large  advertising  program  by 
a  magazine  nublisher  is  that  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Fr-ening  Po.st.  which  was  begun  in 
November  and  is  still  running  a  list  of 
metropolitan  papers  from  coast  to  coast. 
Starting  with  the  argument  that  aggres¬ 
sive  firms  can  increase  their  business 
even  in  times  of  depression,  this  scries 
concentrated  later  on  straight  selling  talk 
for  the  Post. 

Mr.  Braucher  said  no  follow-up  copy 
was  contemnlated  for  the  Crowell  five- 
pager,  but  tfiat  the  company’s  regular  in¬ 
stitutional  campaign  and  the  individual 
campaigns  of  some  of  its  magazines 
would  be  continued. 

The  campaign  for  the  Amcriean  Mag¬ 
azine,  he  said,  would  appear  in  95  news¬ 
papers  in  91  cities,  starting  Jan.  20.  The 


To<ld  Wright.  New  York  Daily  News  reporter  (extreme  right),  photographed 
in  an  east  side  “smoke  joint”  while  mingling  with  hoboes  for  a  realistic  story 
of  the  jobless  horde. 


^''HK  inside  story  of  New  A'ork’s  bread- 
F  lines  was  obtainetl  this  week  for  the 
.W«'  York  Daily  Xezes  by  Todd  Wright, 
reporter,  who  dressed  as  one  of  the  city’s 
battered  drifters  and  mingled  with  the 
jobless  multitude.  Wright  stood  in  bread¬ 
lines,  slept  in  the  municipal  lodging 
house,  and  applied  for  a  job  at  the  munic¬ 
ipal  employment  bureau. 

.As  a  result  of  his  investigation, 
Wright  declared,  he  found  that  only  one 
out  of  live  in  the  breadlines  are  jobless 
New  Yorkers.  The  other  four-fifths,  he 
was  told  by  the  keeper  of  the  municipal 
lodging  hou.se,  are  just  drifters,  who  arc 
satisfied  to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  fashion 


sclnxlule  calls  for  three  full  pages  in  the 
spring  and  three  in  the  fall.  The  copy 
features  particular  issues  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can. 

Advertising  for  Collier’s  and  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  he  said,  was 
based  largely  on  news  breaks,  depending 
on  what  striking  articles  were  published. 
Consecpiently  details  of  this  advertising 
cannot  yet  be  determined. 


ROMANCES  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


has  iK'en  put  in  his  hands  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  satisfying  his  ambitions  or  his 
whims,  if,  instead  of  putting  a  few 
huiulred  thousand  dollars  into  a  news- 
pai)er,  he  had  put  it  into  a  department 
store,  he  would  have  t)cen  c<»ntented 
with  the  profits  earned  thereby.  With 
a  newspajK’r,  he  not  only  takes  the 
profits  of  his  business,  but  attempts  to 
regulate  evcr\-thing  in  the  community 
winch  attracts  his  interest  or  attention. 
This  situation  is  bad  enough  when  the 
newspapi-r  proprietor  is  a  man  who  has 
gone  into  journalism  with  a  high  ideal 
of  public  or  political  service.  When  he 
happens  to  l)c  one  who  is  in  it  purely 
for  its  material  rewards,  it  is  inde¬ 
fensible.” 

The  Monitor  is.  as  you  are  properly 
aware,  is  a  unique  daily  newspaper.  There 
is  an  absolute  elimination  of  all  crime 
news,  and  in  fact  any  news  that  tends 
to  stress  the  sordidness  of  life,  the  human 
misery  and  suffering  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Its  policy  is  to  spread  only  news  that  is 
uplifting,  educational  and  cheerful.  Mr. 
.Abbot  realizes  that,  while  this  suits  the 
principles  of  the  Monitor  ownership 
which  involves  a  metaphysical  convic¬ 
tion.  it  is.  at  presents  an  impossibility 
for  the  average  newspaper  of  today.  He 
tells  this  story  on  himself  that  perhaps 
better  illustrates  the  point. 

While  at  luncheon  in  London,  a  for- 


provided.  The  city  is  ((uite  willing  to 
feed  them,  he  said,  i>ecause  this  treatment 
has  proved  to  be  a  great  deterrent  to 
crime. 

\\  right  found  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
work  through  the  city’s  employment  bu¬ 
reau.  if  the  applicant  has  patience  enough 
to  wait  his  turn.  He  just  missed  get¬ 
ting  a  job,  himself,  he  said.  Thursday 
this  week  he  mingled  unknown  with  the 
hangers-on  around  headquarters  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  in 
one  of  the  many  “smf)ke  joints”  of  the 
lower  east  side  by  Eddie  Dowling,  Daily 
News  photographer. 


eign  corresivnideiit  who  was  seated  beside 
him,  remarked  that  he  read  the  Monitor 
every  day  and  enjoyed  it  very  much  in¬ 
deed.  He  also  added  that  he  thought  it 
t)ne  of  the  most  untrustworthy  ])apers 
published. 

.Somewhat  abashed,  Mr.  Abbot  in- 
(piired  “how  he  got  that  way.”  The 
corresjxmdent  explained  that  while  the 
.Monitor  had  one  of  the  best  of  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  gathering  of  foreign  news, 
so  that  into  its  office  flowed  a  fairly 
complete  digest  of  the  world’s  happen¬ 
ings  every  day,  it  rejected  the  abnormal, 
shocking  and  sensational,  and  published 
only  what  was  pleasing,  humane,  con¬ 
structive  and  progressive,  prcnlucing 
what  is  in  effect  a  Pollyanna  picture  of 
an  imiK)ssible  world. 

"Somewhere  between  the.se  two  extremes 
of  the  sensational  and  the  constructive,” 
says  Mr.  .Ablxg',  "lies  the  mean  of  de¬ 
cency  and  truth  which  the  thoughtful 
editor  will  strive  to  attain.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  last  decade  a  marked  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  i)ress  toward  this 
gi>al.  If  1  am  not  mistaken  the  ‘sob- 
sister’  is  no  longer  so  invariable  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  a  newspaper  staff  as  of  yore, 
and  the  practice  of  ‘i)laying  up’  that 
which  is  likely  only  to  sadden  or  to 
shock  is  largely  left  to  the  tabloids. 
There  is  a  laudable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  editors  b)  devote  more  space  to 
distinctly  scientific  information  and  news 
of  the  type  we  feature.  The  outlook  for 
the  journalist'  in  the  future  is  particularly 
bright.” 


EDITOR  WINS  SUIT 

H.  F.  Helton,  editor,  Prescott  (.Ark.) 
Nevada  County  Picayune,  was  winner  in 
a  suit  brought  by  Will  Hughes,  who 
asked  $10,(X)0  damages  for  alleged  slan¬ 
der  as  the  aftermath  to  an  automobile 
accident  which  occurred  in  1929  near 
Arkadelphia,  .Ark.  A  judge  denied  the 
plaintiff’s  motion  for  a  new  trial,  after 
which  notice  of  appeal  to  the  .Arkansas 
Supreme  Court  was  given. 


Publicity  Activities  Attacked  at 
Interstate  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers’  Meeting — Knipe 
Re-elected 


Free  publicity  activities  of  agencies 
and  advertisers  were  strongly  attacked  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Jan.  10. 

Present  officers  of  the  group  were  re¬ 
elected,  as  follows : 

David  Knipe,  Lonsdale  (Pa.)  North 
Penn  Reporter,  president ;  C.  E.  Stone- 
back,  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Nnvs, 
vice-president;  John  T.  Wagner,  Potts- 
toiim  (Pa.)  Morning  Nezos,  secretary; 
Arthur  J.  Scholz,  Vineland  (N.J.)  F.vcn- 
ing  Journal,  director.  C.  Wesley  Stone. 
Bridgeton  (N.J.)  Evening  Nezos,  was 
elected  treasurer  to  succeed  C.  L.  Mc- 
Ilvaine  of  the  same  newspaper  and  Max¬ 
well  J.  Cordon,  Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier, 
and  Theo.  J.  Frietse,  Doylestozm  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer,  .succeeded  Cordon  J.  Kite, 
Norristozm  (Pa.)  Timcs-Herald,  and 
R.  S.  Nightingale,  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Pro-- 
ress,  as  directors.  The  organization  em¬ 
braces  four  states,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

The  following  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president :  Publicity— Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Scholz,  chairman  ami  E.  C.  Tom¬ 
lin,  Afillzdllc  (N.J.)  Daily  Republican. 
Program — Maxwell  J.  Cordon.  Bristol 
(Pa.)  Courier,  chairman,  and  Theo.  J. 
Frietse,  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer. 

John  T.  \\’agncr,  secretary  of  the  as- 
.sociation  was  the  principal  speaker.  His 
topic  was  “Advertising  and  \\’aste.”  He 
attacked  the  “free  advertising”  seeker, 
unsolicited  direct  by  mail  advertising  and 
the  increase  in  advertising  over  the  radio. 

“The  first  and  by  long  odds  the  chief 
source  of  waste  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  results  from  the  attempts  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  manufacturers  to  get 
plain  and  distinctly  advertising  matter 
into  the  paper  as  news,”  he  said.  “In 
this  field  the  radio  grafters  are  fast 
forging  to  the  front.  The  amount  of 
such  matter  may  vary  from  a  stick  to 
several  columns. 

“Until  we  can  develop  a  stronger  feel¬ 
ing  of  independence  and  a  fixed  resolve 
to  stop  free  advertising,  that  long  we  will 
be  deviled  by  every  advertiser  who  thinks 
he  can  coax,  wheedle  or  coerce  us  into 
giving  him  free  space. 

“.All  free  advertising  is  waste.  We 
must  pay  for  the  newsprint,  the  labor, 
ink,  etc.,  and  every  adverti.scmcnt  which 
is  given  free  is  wasting  the  capital  and 
substance  of  the  publisher.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  needing  proof  that  for  every  bit  of 
advertising  space  which  is  given  away 
free,  some  other  advertiser  must  pay,  or 
el.se  the  publication  of  the  newspaper 
must  ultimately  come  to  an  end. 

“If  the  money  which  is  spent  in  this 
effort  for  free  publicity  were  expired 
in  real,  honest-to-goodness  advertising, 
there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  waste 
and  a  proportionate  advancement  of 
business. 

“I  am  ready  to  advocate  a  law  which 
will  make  every  sender  of  third  class 
advertising  matter  financially  responsible 
for  the  return  of  such  matter  to  him,  if 
the  recipient  does  not  desire  to  receive 
it.  By  this  I  mean  that  every  | 

who  uses  the  mails  to  send  undesired 
matter  should  be  compelled  to  post  bond 
that  he  will  pay  postage  for  all  such  un-  | 
desired  matter  which  is  returned.  This 
ma\'  be  visionary  and  I  know  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish,  but  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
effective  to  stop  the  species  of  annoyance 
and  waste.” 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  of  the  group  .April  11, 
A’ineland,  N.  J.  .  ... 

The  Evening  Journal  of  that  city  w'l 
act  as  host.  | 


HARTFORD  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  Hart  and  Hutchinson  Company, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  appointed  Smitn- 
Patterson- Allen.  Inc.,  Hartford  agency, 
to  direct  its  account. 
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HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  xvill  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


SEE  your  real  estate  men,  get  their 
ideas  on  how  long  the  "buyers’  mar¬ 
ket”  may  be  expected  to  run.  People  are 
always  interested  in  discussions  of  this 
kind.— F-  B- 


For  a  feature  story  see  any  locomotive 
engineers  and  trolley  motornien  in  your 
town  who  drive  automobiles.  Ask  them 
which  is  the  harder  job'  sitting  behind 
the  wheel  of  an  automobile,  or  operat¬ 
ing  controller  or  engine  throttle.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  answers.— W.  F.  B. 


The  Philadelphia  Record  on  Jan.  1 
started  a  feature  to  run  all  month,  test¬ 
ing  the  skill  of  the  local  U.  S.  weather 
forecaster  against  the  town’s  most 
famous  “backyard,”  or  “goosebone” 
weather  prophet.  Hundreds  put  more 
faith  in  the  “backyard”  prognosticator 
than  they  do  in  the  U.  S.  expert.  The 
amateur’s  forecasts  for  the  entire  month 
are  in.  The  official  weather  man  will 
make  his,  of  course,  daily.  They  will 
be  compared  each  day,  and  a  score  kept. 
Communities  all  over  the  country  have 
such  “backyard”  prophets,  and  a  local 
feature  similar  to  the  Record’s  should 
be  of  interest.— 1.  K.  Fagan. 


“.■\fter  Midnight”  by  the  police  re¬ 
porter  is  a  page  one  feature  being  run 
hy  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  The  inquiring  eye  of 
the  reporter  finds  much  drama  and  hu¬ 
man  interest  in  the  sordidness  of  crime 
with  which  police  have  to  contend. — 
G.  H.  W. 


Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  Scimitar 
recently  obtained  a  good  series  of  light 
features  by  conducting  a  letter-writing 
contest  on  “How  to  Manage  a  Husband.” 
.\  cat  was  offered  as  a  prize. — E.F.R. 


A  Waterbury,  Conn.,  cobbler  has  issued 
a  notice  that  all  repaired  shoes  left  on 
his  shelves  more  than  90  days  will  be 
given  Jo  charity.  An  excellent  idea  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  of  depression.  How  many 
more  repair  shops  of  various  trades  might 
be  doing  the  same  thing? — E.  R.  Clarke. 


For  Your 
New  Building 


\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
c  specialized  technical  skill, 
insuring  savings  in  con- 

\struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
t  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntmtpaptr  Buildinot, 
Pr»ducti»n.  OfttaHom, 

^mrvtyt.  FoiaatHMw. 

^20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


NEWARK  FREE  PRESS 
IN  RECEIVERSHIP 


Assets  Listed  as  $40,000,  Liabilities 
$230,000 — Harry  Gray,  President, 
Asks  Action  —  Freie  Zeitung 
Called  Insolvent 


The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
is  paying  $5  eacli  for  pictures  of  the 
world  war,  printed  in  its  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions. — L.  C. 


Why  not  obtain  the  signature  hardest 
to  decipher  among  husiness  men  in  your 
city?  Obtain  from  the  original  signature 
a  zinc  plate,  publish  it  in  your  news¬ 
paper  and  ask  readers  to  phone  or  write 
m  guesses  as  to  whose  signature  it  is. 
The  Harz'ard  (Ill.)  Herald  has  just 
tried  out  the  experiment.  It  created 
reader  interest  and  brought  in  many  re¬ 
plies  and  cornments.  It  was  the  best 
feature  appearing  in  the  Herald  in  a  long 
time. — Ruth  M.  Ducey. 


Linotype  Mailbag 


“Speedy  Service  Appreciated’’ 


Ask  the  man  or  men  who  fathered  the 
prohibition  bill  in  your  state  what  they 
think  of  prohibition  now.  Do  they  regret 
their  action?  Ask  them  if  they  think  the 
9^  *ke  state  were  really  behind 
prohibition  at  the  time  it'  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books.— Fred  L.  W.  Bennetf. 


“Allow  me  to  thank  you  most  sin¬ 
cerely  for  the  speedy  service  you  ren¬ 
dered  the  California  State  Printing 
Office  recently. 

"At  this  time  when  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  Is  In  session  every  minute 
counts  and  when  a  mold  turning  cam 
was  broken  on  one  of  our  seventeen 
Linotypes  It  was  necessary  to  get  the 
machine  going  quickly.  At  9:30  A.  M. 
I  phoned  you  our  order.  It  left  San 
Francisco  at  11:00  A.  M.,  arrived  In 
Sacramento  at  2:50  P.  M..  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  In  operation  at  3:45  P.  M.. 
a  total  of  six  hours  and  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  elapsed  time. 

"When  our  machinist  started  to  put 
the  new  cam  In  place  operators  asked 
where  he  had  borrowed  It.  and  when 
Informed  It  had  come  from  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  In  San 
Francisco  were  quite  surprised.” 


Harry  K.  Orman.  Foreman 
Bureau  of  Printing, 
State  of  California 
Sacramento,  California 


LINOTYPE* 


LINOTYPE  METBOMEDIVM  AND  IONIC  NO.  5  H 

540.31. S'X 


I  Dollar  Pullers 

I  (K  One  Dollar  •U'ill  be  paid  ^ 


i  A  cjnv  uoiiur  uiu  oe  paia  ^ 
I  rf)  for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
I  ^  Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


The  Xetoark  (X.J.)  Pree  Press  sus¬ 
pended  publication  Thursday,  Jan.  15,  af¬ 
ter  a  receivership  had  been  ordered  on 
the  application  of  Harry  Gray,  president 
and  managing  editor.  Liabilities  were 
listed  as  alxiut  $230,000  and  assets  $40,- 
000.  The  receivership  was  ordered  Jan. 
14. 

A  receivership  also  was  ordered  for 
the  Washington  Publishing  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Free  Press  which  for 
72  years  has  published  the  Xctv  Jersey 
I'reie  Zeitung,  a  German  language  paper. 
On  latest  rejKirts  the  German  paper  had 
not  suspended.  This  receivership  was 
granted  on  the  petition  of  the  Academy 
Corporation  that  the  publishing  company 
owes  $8,250  on  its  building. 

William  J.  Egan,  Newark,  director  of 
public  service,  was  named  receiver  of  the 
Free  Press  and  J.  I.  Blair  Reilly,  attor¬ 
ney,  for  the  Washington  Publishing 
Company. 

Vice  Chancellor  Backes,  who  ordered 
the  receiverships,  issued  orders  requiring 
creditors  and  stockholders  to  show  cause 
next  Tuesday  why  the  receiverships 
should  not  l>e  continued. 

Mr.  Egan  told  employes  of  the  Free 
Press  that  the  payroll  would  be  met 
within  30  or  00  days.  Employes  have 
one  week's  pay  due  them.  Editor  &  Pi  u- 
i.iSHKR  learned. 

In  his  bill  of  complaint  Mr.  Ciray  sets 
up  that  the  business  of  the  Free  Press 
has  been  conducted  at  a  heavy  loss.  As¬ 
sets  were  listed  at  $1,2(K)  in  cash  and 
$38,(XM)  for  plant  and  equipment. 

.According  to  the  bill,  the  Newark  Free 
Press  was  incorporated  on  Dec.  30,  1929, 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$250,0(K),  consisting  of  5,(KK)  shares  of 
common  stock,  and  25,0(K)  shares  of  7 
jK'r  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  of 
the  par  value  of  $10  each.  .Ml  of  the 
common  stock  was  said  to  be  outstanding, 
and  4,091  shares  of  the  preferred. 

The  Free  Press  started  publication 
July  1,  as  the  English  edition  of  the  New 
Jersey  Freie  Zeitung. 

Mr.  Gray,  according  to  the  hill,  was  a 
stockholder  to  the  extent  of  1,023  shares 
and  the  company  was  indebted  to  him 
for  $3,000  for  money  advancwl  for 
which  he  holds  no  security. 

John  Barry  Ryan,  grandson  of  Thomas 
Fortune  Ryan  and  son-in-law  of  Otto 
Kahn,  was  editor  of  the  Free  Press. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 


The  Best  Ink 
is  the 


Cheapest  Ink 


The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Managmr 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL^ 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


his  own  name  calls  on  the  advertiser  and 

receives  $1  in  merchandise  or  service _ 

M.  M.  T. 


TAON’T  forget  to  solicit  siwcial  adver- 
^  tising  for  the  new  Christmas  clubs. 
The  Boston  Post  has  just  used  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  page  layout  under  a  four-col¬ 
umn  heading  grouping  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  banks. 


.-\n  effective  insurance  company  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  recently  in  the  Des 
.Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  had 
the  head  “To  the  43,920  Babies  Who 
Will  Be  Born  In  Iowa  in  1931.”  The 
copy  outlined  educational  insurance,  etc., 
and  offered  $5  to  the  first  baby  born  each 
month  durintj  1931. — J.  A.  S. 


Birmingham  Post  worked  up  a  page 
advertisement  of  concerns  featuring 
home  priKlucts.  The  copy  will  run 
weekly  for  2()  weeks  an<l  at  the  end  the 
Post  will  award  three  cash  prizes  total¬ 
ling  $2,350  to  iiersons  bringing  in  the 
most  lalx'ls,  receipts  or  products  of 
home  products  used.  In  addition  a  $25 
cash  prize  is  awarded  weekly. — G.  H.  W. 


Feh.  Id  to  21  is  Farm  Fquipment 
Week  and  an  excellent  time  to  promote 
an  agricultural  show  and  special  edition 
tor  your  piiiier.  If  it  is  impractical  to 
hold  a  show,  promote  the  idea  among 
the  dealers  of  sixcial  displays  in  their 
own  salesrixim.s,  then  cooperate  with  the 
high  school  agricultural  department  and 
the  farm  bureau  in  arranging  a  demon¬ 
stration,  preferably  at  the  high  scho<il,  of 
lalmr-saving  equipment. — G.  C.  McNutt. 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  is 
running  a  series  of  pages  of  cooiwrative 
advertising  from  Bridgejxirt  merchants, 
professional  men,  contractors  and  fac¬ 
tories,  in  which  the  theme  “We  Ixlieve  in 
Bridgeport,"  is  stresseil.  The  page  is  in- 
tendwl  to  establish  public  confidence  in 
the  economic  future.  .\  total  of  134 
advertisements  were  carried  on  one  page 
of  the  series. — C.  B.  B. 


Better  Plants 
at  lower  cost 


ll'oree.’^ter  (Mass.)  Rrcning  Post  has 
obtained  additional  classified  advertising 


by  consulting 
the  Archineer 


under  the  special  heading  of  "Bowl  For 
Your  Health’s  Sake,”  with  numerous 


howling  alleys  alKiut  the  city  running 
small  husiness  cards. — P. 


The  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  is  our 
specialty.  Bear  us  in  mind 
when  you  are  considering 
practical  cost  reductions. 


.Ibilcnc  (Tex.)  .Morning  Xetes  is  run¬ 
ning  a  “Shoppers’  Dollar  Guide’’  every 
WednesiUiy,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  merchants.  .\  name 
and  address  of  a  ix-rson  is  in  nearly 
everv  advertisement.  The  one  finding 


Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

_ / 


^  fjd 

K  .  .  A 

Cline  -Westing^house  A 
f  Double  Motor-Drive  ' 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  u»ed  by 

Detroit  Free  Press 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 

Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
^  Bank  Building 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newa- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
—it  eaves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
>our  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleasa 
writs  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  UL 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


V, 


^2: 
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SECOND  CLASS  MATTER 
COST  U.  S.  $89,701,000 


Bis  Deficit  Reported  to  Congress — 
Total  Revenue  from  Publications 
in  1930  Was  $30,708,809— 

Cost  $120,410,647 


Hy  Gtiwot  H.  Manning 

ll'asliiHgton  Corrcspoiident,  Kditoh  &  Publishes 

Wash  INCH  IN,  Jan.  12 — The  cost  of 
handling  all  second-class  mail  during  the 
fiscal  year  1930  exceeded  the  revenues 
produced  by  this  class  hy  $89,701,837, 
according  to  the  annual  cost  ascertain¬ 
ment  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

In  an  elaborate  appendix  containing 
102  separate  charts,  the  department  has 
attempted  to  show  the  costs  of  handling 
each  class  of  mail. 

The  figures,  however,  do  not  take  into 
account  “relative  priority,  degrees  of 
preferment,  and  value  of  service  in^  re¬ 
spect  to  expenditures,”  according  to  F.  A. 
Tilton,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  under  whose  sujiervision  the  reixirt 
was  prepared. 


A  casual  inspection  of  the  voluminous 
compilation  of  charts  reveals  that  nearly 
half  of  them  are  devoted  to  showing  the 
grief  thrust  on  the  department  in  handl¬ 
ing  second  class  mail  and  in  attempting 
to  show  the  great  discrepancy  between 
revenues  and  “apixirtioned  expenditures” 
of  this  class  of  matter. 

Tables  are  carried  showing  the  number 
of  pieces  of  second  class  matter  handled ; 
the  number  of  pieces  weighing  one  ounce 
or  less ;  once  ounce  or  more ;  over  four 
ounces  and  under  four  ounces ;  the  aver¬ 
age  distance  second-class  matter  is  car¬ 
ried,  and  so  on. 

According  to  the  department’s  figures, 
the  total  revenue  derived  from  all 
second-class  matter  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $30,708,809  and  the 
total  expenditures  amounted  to  $120,410,- 
647.  Of  the  total  revenue,  $29,065,736 
was  derived  from  publishers’  second-class 
matter  and  the  balance  from  transient 
.second-class.  The  expenditures  on  pub¬ 
lishers'  second-class  amounted  to  $119,- 
231. ,304. 

The  total  weight  of  publishers’  second- 
class  amounted  to  1,6^,009,829  pounds, 
the  department  reported.  This  was  23.58 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  all  mail 


liandled  by  the  department  during  the 
year. 

The  percentage  of  revenue  derived 
from  publishers’  second-class,  however, 
was  only  4.23,  according  to  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  figures.  The  average  revenue  jier 
iwuiid  from  publishers’  second  class 
amounted  to  1.76  cents,  as  compared  with 
a  grand  average  of  8.98  cents  for  all  mail 
matter  and  82.09  cents  for  first-class 
matter. 

The  department  handled  4,922,510,166 
pieces  of  publishers’  second-class  matter 
during  the  year,  according  to  the  report. 
This  was  17.65  per  cent  of  the  total 
pieces  handled.  The  average  revenue  per 
piece  for  publishers’  second-class  was 
0.59  cents  and  the  average  weight  per 
piece  5.34  ounces. 

Of  the  total  revenue  furnished  the  de¬ 
partment  by  publishers’  second  class,  the 
repfirt  shows,  $13,093,562  came  from 
dailies  and  of  the  total  weight,  799,537,- 
716  pounds  were  made  up  by  the  daily 
newspapers. 

ISSUES  ALMANAC 

Tlie  l’ro7'idcfure  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
I'.7’cning  Bulletin,  has  just  issued  its  45th 
annual  Pro7ndcnce  Journal  Almanac. 


AVIATRIX  LEAVES  DAILY 

Miss  Mary  Goodrich,  for  more  than 
two  years  aviation  reporter  for  Iht  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and  the  first 
woman  in  Connecticut  to  receive  a  pilot’s 
license,  has  resigned  to  become  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Aircraft  Model 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Hartford.  Miss  Good¬ 
rich’s  first  assignment  when  she  joined 
the  Courant  staff  in  September,  1928 
was  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  "How 
I  Learned  to  Fly”.  During  the  past  year 
she  has  also  conducted  a  movie  column 
“The  Show  Window”. 


BUYS  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

The  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  .^tar-Bul- 
Ictin  has  invested  more  than  $50,000  in 
new  equipment  during  the  past  two 
months.  A  new  press  unit  with  addi¬ 
tional  color  cylinder  will  be  in  operation 
about  Feb.  1,  making  the  press  a  Hoe 
sextuple.  A  new  Linotype  14,  extra 
Ludlow  eipiipment  and  a  Rouse  band 
saw  have  also  been  purchased.  For  the 
lithographing  department  a  Christensen 
bronzer  and  a  Cross  continuous  feeder 
for  the  varnisher  have  been  installed. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


r 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

Daiignsri  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

g  Specialists  in  selection  and  sale 
S  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

•»  duction. 

C 

§■  Consultants  in  construction,  de- 
0  sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

•  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

,2  A  Ouolity  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

.41  the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


No.  1 


SUPERIOR 
CORK  MOLDING 
BLANKETS 

SIZE  21''x25"  ONLY 

CONGO 

CORK  MOLDING 

BLANKETS 

Sold  in  All  Sizes 

American 
Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 

West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G«B  sales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZKl)  NKWSP.APERS 

r 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  4SK 

Here  arc  Home  Famoui  L/uu 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  go6d  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 

A7<ailable  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  OOee  &  Faetory . Plainflald,  N.  J. 

New  York  Oflee . Brakaw  Bldg..  1457  Broadway 

Chiaaga  Ofloa . Moaadnock  Block 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Coo 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO*  Worcester 


-m  Insure  a  successful  year — Schedule  an 
I  I  intelligent  and  persistent  advertising 

campaign  in  Editor  &  Publishero 


Akron  Electro  Co.,  Akrrm, 
Ohio 

Daily  Pantagraph. 

liltHuninKton.  111. 
WcHlcrn  NewNjKiper 
llnion*  Bouton.  MaHH. 
ParlridKe&  Andernon, 
ChicuKo,  III. 

Hodge  Mat  Service.  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  Co.  (J 
Mathtnes),  L>etruit, 
Mich. 

Oisixitch,  Dallas,  Texas 
Western  NewspajMT 
Union.  Dallas.  Texas 
Titnes-Union,  Albany. 

.\.  V. 

Post,  Denver.  Colo. 
Herald.  Everett.  Wash. 
Times- Record,  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 
News-Press,  Glendale 
('altfornia 

Telegraph.  Harrisburg, 

Tillies,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
News,  Holly wfHxl,  ('alif. 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

State  Journal.  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Sun.  1.4>ng  Beach,  Calif. 
Odhams  Press  (2  Ala- 
fhinrs),  l.ondon.  Eng. 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
Press.  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 
W€?stern  Newspjujor 
l^nion.  New  V’urk  City 
(2  Atachinfs) 

World- Herald.  Omaliu, 
Nebraska 

Leader,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post,  Pasadena.  Calif. 
^>urnnl,  Pottsville  Pa. 
Times- World,  Roanoke. 
V'irginia 

News  Leader,  Richmond. 
Virginia 

News-Pilot.  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune.  San 
Diego,  t'alifornia 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 


Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Servlet. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

Nows,  W'ilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
Globe.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 
Post,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Com  mere  i  a  H'olo  r , 

St.  lyouis.  Mo. 
Afro-.\iiierican,  Balti¬ 
more.  Maryland 
Sunday  Indeiiendent, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  .. 
Herald-News.  Joliet.  111. 
Western  Ncwsjwper 
l)nion.  Buffalo,  N.\. 
W’estern  Newspaper 
Union,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe.  Jo|din.  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  & 
Sterrt)  Co.,  Chicago.  lU. 
{2  Mathittes) 

Spokes  iiian-Keview, 
S{K)kane.  Wash. 
News- Tribune.  Tacoma. 
Washington 

Telegram,  Supenor,  Wi*. 
Tribune.  I  ronton  Dhio 
Times,  San  Mateo.  Calif 

Telegram.N'ewYork.N.  I. 
W  estern  Newspaper 

Union.  I>eiroit.  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd., 

Manchester.  England 

Evanst<»n  Publishing  Co.. 

FIvanston,  III. 

Elkhart  Truth.  Elkhart. 
Ind. 

Post-.‘\dvocate. 

Alhambra,  ('alif. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio. 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
Times.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal. 

Springbehl.  III. 

Polish  Daily  News. 

Chicago.  Ill.  , 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

•535  So.  Paulina  Street 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
RATES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
1  Time  —  .50  per  line 
3  Times  —  .40  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
1  Time  —.75  per  line 
4  Times — .60  per  line 


Count  six  words  to  the  line  —  Cash  with  Order 
Classified  closes  Thursday  Morning 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
fVMuencv  of  insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  A.  Publisher 
^  reserves  the  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OFFERS 

Brokers 


EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 


Sire  Opiiortunity  for  those  liaviiiK  newspaper 
fiiierieme  and  limited  capital;  weekly  papers 
•  nd  Jol)  plants.  New  York;  New  Jersey:  Teiin- 
'“ivanla:  Kho<lc  Island:  Virklnla;  all  earnlns 
dirirtends;  not  over  priceil.  J.  H.  Shale,  Times 
IhiildlDi;,  New  York. 


Neinpsper  Brokerage— Only  hlKh-grade  proper¬ 
ties  Personal  scnlce.  Clyde  II.  Knox.  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


Advertisings — Sinnll  California  daily  wants 
alert  Rollcitor  who  can  lay  out  and  sell.  Tell 
all  in  first  letter  including  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  expected.  A-iH2,  Bflitor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Developer  for  new  peritNiical 
ering  manageinetit  and  investments  of  estates. 
Write  experience,  expected  pay.  A-l>77.  Editor 
A:  Publisher. 


General  and  Advertising  Manager  for  big  we<>k- 
ly  and  Job  plant,  Central  state.  One  who  will 
purchase  interest  preferred.  A-b73,  Editor  & 
PiibliKher. 


For  Sale  -First  class  California  dally  news- 
iiaper  ami  j<»!»  shop.  Will  retjuire  cash 

tn  handle.  Apply  A-b71,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Opportunity 

Opportunity  for  newspaper  in  city  of  120.000. 
Fur  details  write  P.  O.  Rox  131,  Ix)di.  New 
Jersey. 


Unuiual  Opportunity  f<»r  editor  or  circulation 
iimnairer  with  l.'.OtMi  to  to  invest.  Suc- 

cphHfal  publisher  is  buying  socoml  dally  in 
liromlxliiK  territory  l.'W)  miles  from  .New  York. 
If  iiiialltied  and  interesteil,  write,  A  ‘.h>0.  E<]itor 
piiblUber. 


Reporters  Wanted  In  the  Hronx.  Westchester 
and  New  Jerse.v.  Men  connected  with  daily 
new8pa|)ers  preferred.  Space  rates.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  Rox  W.  M.  K.,  2203  7th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Wanted:  Newspaper  man  of  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing  straiglrt  news  and  sports  who  would  like 
to  join  staff  of  ('lass  A  Sclusd  of  Journalism 
at  moderate  starting  salary.  Nine  months  each 
year;  opportunity  for  advancement,  (live  full 
particulars  In  letter.  A-043,  Editor  &  I*uh- 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Special  Service 


Young  Journalist  Who'll  Gamble  on  his  ability 
to  produce  results  in  any  newspaper  operation, 
.viid  your  problem.  I'll  outline  my  procedure 
Mnd  stipulate  the  rewanl  Pll  ask  for  the  re- 
sultK.  A-07ri,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


D«Prie*t’s  “Batter  Times”  campaigns  bring 
tifw  ideas  into  circulation  promotion.  4.0D0  to 
aMKNi  subscriptions,  Iltnlsfiii  De  Priest,  2P5 
Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  101  N.  Railey 
A'e.,  I^misville,  Ky. — Circulation  Rnihlers — 
•  rnators  and  s(de  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

Blair  &  Austin.  cirtMilation  builders.  222  \V7st 
•ftf^nwieh  St.,  Heading.  Penn.  Originators  of 
^Hlcsuianship  (*lub  Campaigns.  Teh^phones: 
nihre  2-13ril;  residence  M-02-44». 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company.  El  Ciirtes  Ridg..  Sat 
1  ^’wlifornla.  An  ctHcieiit  clrciilati 

I'uUding  orgnnizHtlon  aceepling  f)nly  lM»iiaf 
'‘ihufTipiioiiK  ipaid  in  full  by  sulwcrilsT).  Wr 
•t  sire,  without  ohligutlon,  f<»r  Held  siirv 


Oowi^  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  circulatioi 
"i“Wing  caiupalgns  are  being  tilled  as  rupbll 
jNHMilde  111  the  <»nier  in  wlileh  IsHikiiigs  ai 
^*>o(raets  from  new  clients  are  aceepte 
..  1  ®  I'nrthiwe  Hrii-ntitli-  8iirv<‘.v  an 

'n*l.v«l»  of  oavh  individual  Hold.  A  lottor  < 
S'.  nnal.VHis  .  ntalls  d 

gttloai,  hut  dooa  aonire  an  intolligont  an 
"hoth.T  or  not 

■  ul  ,  drivo  woiihl  provo  pravtiri 

I'lar^h  "•  I"  I'm  puhlUatloi 

IZ  ‘‘’"V"'.."'  ';"  "*  '‘"rtlo" 

ri-nuin.  larllowe  Knrv«*.v  anil  analyaia 

m,!den.  "'""•'•ription  a.-c.irod  in  tl 

llcitl™  5.!'^*.?''*'  ‘■“'"inilgn  is  Kiihjoc't  to  vi-r 
•WMitKl  PUhlishiT,  Xo  Hiihsoriptlon 

Writ,  n.^^r***  *"*’'*  Kiihacrlhe 

lomMnr  A,  '’'‘urles  IMrtllv 

I'HlI^MI,.  ®  ‘  Orcd.lonlal  llhh 


EDITORIAL 


Fashion  Feature 


fnrmiTl.v  with  V, 
«i»gttlnp  nrth  loa  i 


Press  Service 


BoMdwalk  at  AtUntio  Clta 
S;  "C!"  the  world 

'■'«n  Photoi.  G.  i.eli 

- -  rrir*.  TIP  aohwehm  Bldg..  Atlantl 


rtory  and  tail  your  al 
*  ^roivA,  Editor  <&  PublUh 


Advertising  Man,  Young,  now  employed.  Seek¬ 
ing  change  to  satisfy  ambition  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Excellent  salesman,  writes  good  copy. 
Resourceful,  ambitious.  A-JM5,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager  or  Assistant  Young  mar¬ 
ried  man  desires  to  locate  as  {idvertising  man¬ 
ager  on  small  daily,  town  up  to  3r>.nDD  p(»pula- 
tion  or  ns  assistant  in  metropolitan  distriet. 
Thorough  training  on  one  of  the  best  mid- 
western  dailies,  ('oinpetent  on  sales  promotion, 
layout  ainl  copy-writing.  Rest  referenc«-s 

from  present  employer.  Evening,  morning  ami 
<-ombiiiatlon  experieme  in  bigbiy  comT»eti(iv<> 
Held.  (lO  anywhire.  .Xdvaneenient  Is  wbat 
eiuiiits.  A-1M2».  Eflltor  »V  Pnbllsber. 


Advertising  Man —Here  Is  a  man.  42.  sioisoned 
with  well-known  publishers  of  secemd  newspapers 
and  against  keen  (‘oinpetltion.  worthy  and  well 
MUalilied  to  head  your  advertising  department  or 
handle  key  national,  local  acciinnts.  Is  able 
ail  around  newspaper  ex«‘entive  with  notable 
history  of  past  sm'cessfnl  performance.  .Mar¬ 
ried.  .\vaiialde  iMo-aiise  existing  «*<*onomb*  eon- 
ditions.  Desire  opportunity.  Refer  J.  W . 
Drown  and  others.  Write  Capt.  Dunlap.  Park 
Towers  Apts.,  Kemble  .\ve..  I.ogan  Station. 
Philadelphia,  or  Phone  Uancoek  ‘IbOU. 


Advertising  Manager-  Smeessful  ad\ertising 
man  who  thoroughly  nnderstamls  sales  pnmio- 
tiotial  work  for  retail  stores;  ]«;  years  out¬ 
standing  experienee.  Seeking  p4‘rmnnent  p«isi- 
tion  wltii  repntiilde  iiewspuper  in  Soiitli  or 
West.  City  of  to  pofmlatl^m, 

rniismilly  strong  nTeremes,  .X-JK).'.  Editor  A: 
Publisher. 


Advertising — A  woman  who  has  placed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  had  chatge  of  the  advertising 
department  of  n  large  national  medical  adver¬ 
tiser  for  a  number  of  years  Is  now  free.  She 
seeks  a  similar  position  or  will  act  ns  assistant 
to  a  president  or  general  manager.  A-R32,  Edl 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  twenty  Hve  years’  ex|M‘ri- 
ence.  know  promotion  and  all  lines  of  elrciila- 
tioii  work.  P.e«»t  references.  Make  goial  from 
the  start,  (’an  go  anywhere.  Salary  no  object. 
.\-R''l.  Edit<»r  aV  Publisher. 


Circulation — Young  iimn  with  timroitgh  experi¬ 
enee  newsstands,  home  delivery,  distribution, 
wants  position  ns  manager  or  assistant.  -\-!*8b. 
Kdit<»r  iV  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  30.  married.  An  etflcient 
organizer,  director  and  iiromoter.  Ten  year  ree- 
ord  that  proves  knowledge  and  ability.  Heady 
to  demonstrate  worth  at  reasonable  salary. 
A‘B18.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation—" 

Rnsiness  ma.v  be  a  little  tlepresse<l  but  not 
in  the  Circulation  in*partment  of  any  news- 
pa|>er.  providing  safe  and  sane  methods  are 
nse^l  to  proc’ure  and  hold  new  subscribers.  Yon 
can  hsve  the  senlces  of  an  able  rirciilatlon 
.Manager  who  has  made  it  a  practice  to  In¬ 
crease  and  hold  n  largo  majority  of  new  hnsl- 
ness  obtained  by  him.  at  very  little  cost,  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  no  less  than  $l(Xi 
weekly;  depending  on  the  sitiiathin.  Such  a 
man  is  available  two  months  after  a  personal 
interview  and  when  the  proper  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  prospective  employer. 
A  personal  interview  places  you  under  no  ob¬ 
ligations  and  It  may  pay  you.  A-976.  l^lltor  A 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted  Situations  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager,  Assistant  or  City  ('ircu- 
lator.  Thorough  knowledge  of  work  in  all  its 
phases.  l*ust  Hve  years  director  of  50,0(h>  daily 
and  Sunday  in  eastern  ciiy.  Twelve  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  experience.  Married.  Age  2R.  Aggn'S- 
sive  and  with  initiative.  Salary  secttndary. 
References.  A-0G4.  Fj<lit»»r  A  INiblisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  succ**ssfnl  re<*onl  over 
peritni  of  twelve  years  as  head  of  department 
in  highly  competitive  Helds.  Highest  references, 
character  and  ability.  Age  4(».  Thorough 
knowledge  of  carrier  proimRion.  otflee  routine, 
ninl  ecomtiiiii'al  maintenance  of  organization. 
A-OdS,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  married  age  33,  several 
years*  experience  as  classlHed  salesman  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  two  leading  clas8lHe<l  men.  Know 
classlHed  detail;  promotion  and  sales.  Will 
start  at  moderate  salary  or  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  on  Increased  earnings.  Reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  W.  Roseberry,  41R2  Rollins  Avenue. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


Composing  Room  Executive — Forty-one;  thor- 
<iughl.v  experienced;  twenty-years  with  larger 
newspapers;  dependable;  gtNsl  appearance;  bnr- 
inonizer;  real  pnMliuer;  lH*st  references.  A-1K>7, 
Editor  A  Pui>l!sher, 


Desk  Man.  now  emph»yed,  with  8  years*  news¬ 
paper  experience,  seeks  new  connection  with 
large  evening  paper  in  east  or  midwest.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.  Tlu»roijghly  quallHed.  A-1X51,  thli- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  now  on  magazine,  wishes  return  to 
newspaper  work.  Graduate  two  universities. 
Valnahle  experience  on  New  Y<»rk.  Berlin.  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Atlanta  puhlbations,  Pontrlhutor 
to  national  ntagazines;  :u ;  unmarried;  South¬ 
erner.  Sueeessfiil  reconl  and  enthusiastic  re<*om- 
inendntions.  Enjoy  ilevehqdng  nuusiial  features. 
.Seek  |H»sition  as  editor  sin.illcr  daily  or  Sunday 
editor  hig  t«»wn  ptihlication.  A-h7H.  ihlitor  A 
Puhlisiier. 


Editorial— 

Vonngstir,  21.  industrious.  Intelligent  and 
I  luck.v.  eagerl.v  seeks  street-desk  post,  prefer- 
ahl.v  in  pleasant  small  city.  Experience  meager: 
wants  to  work  bar*!  and  develop  into  all-around 
man.  ('hara<*ter  testimonials. 

$27.  a  week. 

Write  iMU’t.  INlitor  A  Puhlisiier. 


Editorial  Spiirts  tniitor.  2H.  married;  seven 
years'  experien<‘e.  Would  consider  position  as 
assistant  or  other  (slitorial  capacity.  Hard 
worker.  deiK-ndahle.  .Vvallahle  imiiiedlately. 
UefeiN'ines.  (;ene  Thatcher,  4321  Fontainebleau 
L‘rive,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Editorial  Assistant — Newspaper  Reporter — Young 
eollege  woman:  experience  on  H4’tlon  magazines 
ami  metr4»p4ditan  newspapers,  ('an  do  make-up. 
layout,  proof-reaillng.  Can  write  captions, 
hliirhs.  ads,  Ihtion.  A-tMiO.  Edit<»p  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Editorial— .\vintion  features — licensed  transport 
pilot,  with  six  years’  reporN^rlal  and  rewrite 
experience  in  New  York,  seeking  regular  feature 
ami  spot  news  w<»rk  by  plane.  Age  2th  Single. 
Can  furnish  own  ship  and  handle  stories  and 
ph-tiires  s<do.  Resonreefnl,  original,  ambitious. 
•Must  have  action.  A  t*4(l,  Edit(»r  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  and  foreman  compos¬ 
ing  room  seeks  location.  Age  43;  family;  strictly 
sober.  Combination  papers  experience.  Refer¬ 
ences  former  employers.  Know  how  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  at  low  page  cost.  Just  the 
man  you  need  to  reorganize  plant  on  high 
efficiency  basis.  Go  anywhere.  On  trial.  Ad¬ 
dress  **Sui>erintendent,**  886  North  Tlilrd  St., 
Memphis.  Tenn. 


News  Man — l^xporienced  state,  city,  telegraph 
desks:  reporter;  sports  writer.  Ihnpioyed. 
se«‘k  larger  Held.  References.  .\-023.  F^illtur  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaperman  with  Hfteen  years  experience 
woiihl  like  to  get  located  in  some  town  or 
small  city  ns  telegraph  or  city  <Mlitor.  or  on 
the  <’opy  desk  of  some  large  city  newspaper. 
Marrieil,  thirty-Hve  years  ohl.  Will  go  any 
place  where  opiH>rtnnlty  offers  but  prefer  Mid- 
4lle  West  or  South.  Additional  Information 
will  he  given  u|>on  rHjiiest.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  l."42.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


News  Man,  ,33.  niarrie^I.  sober,  dependable,  ten 
years’  experience  In  all  departments,  deslnw 
p4‘iiminent  cininection  with  pr«>gres8ive  daily. 
Excellent  referemes.  .Vvallahle  immediately. 
-\-h72,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production — Young  man.  business  office  training. 
kiinwlHtge  of  accounting  methmls;  composing 
nsmi  experience,  knowledge  of  co!iii>oslng  ma¬ 
chines.  s<*eks  positi<m  us  assistant  to  priKlnction 
manager  or  me«*hanicHl  siiperiiitemlent.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Will  go  anywhere.  A-18;2,  IMitor 
A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale—  Duplex  printing  press,  flat  bed:  in 
gotnl  comlitioii;  has  htsm  run  up  to  v»*ry  re¬ 
cently,  when  we  (‘hangtsl  to  a  rotar.v;  udjiistetl 
for  either  12  or  l.*»  em  colniiins.  .Vppl.v  Samuel 
F.  Smith.  Varnnin  Park.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co..  480 
West  Broadway.  N,  Y.  C. 


Plant  For  Sale — 7  Linotypes.  20-page  Ooss,  Lud¬ 
low,  Elrwl,  stereotyjH*  plant — everything  cf>m- 
plete  for  dally  newspap«*r.  P.  O.  Box  144,  Pas¬ 
saic,  New  Jersey. 


Speedaumat — GwmI  as  new.  ('heap.  Pays  f«>r 
self  ill  few  months.  N.  P.  Poynter.  11115  Uike, 
('leveland. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Will  pay  cash  for  e^inlpmeiit  for  8emi-wt*4'kly 
m-wspaper  at  right  price.  Want  ffat-hed  press. 
Rox  31M»,  .\ndersoii,  S.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JuumaliHlic  Antiques 


A  Collector  la  in  the  market  for  journalistic 
aiithjues  such  ns  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  In  ('anada,  dating 
hack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  fainoua 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  enplea  of 
old  newspapers  cttntalng  accounts  of  events 
of  iiniiHiial  interest;  or  any  other  anthiiie  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Ixmk  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap- 
bernks,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  I>e  moderate,  but 
for  rash  If  accct>ted).  K-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Executive-Economist,  (irganizer.  buihhT  of  proven 
ability.  First  class  leferciMis,  .V-IKP;.  Editir 
A  Publisher. 


Linotype — Lady,  age  ^.’i,  wants  position  to 
barn  operate  Linot.vpe  Machine.  Wages  no 
4>bject.  A-!»74.  E<litor  A  Pntdisher. _ 

Managing  Editor — Fifteen  years’  actual  experi¬ 
ence  every  capacity,  large  and  small  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnist,  (liicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  dally 
in  town  of  25. (KK)  to  75,000.  Married.  39.  Un- 
<|uestionable  references.  A-906,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Ilsher. 


is  the 

time  to  make  con¬ 
tacts.  Reach  a  pro¬ 
spective  employer 
through  a 

Classified  Ad. 


Newspaper  File 


New  Yoili  Tribune 

Wante<l,  to  romplete  a  Ole,  one  ropy  of  the 
New  Y’ork  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
(latee  of  the  year  18<»:  April  IH,  21.  22.  23, 
24,  28.  :«),  May  1,  2,  3.  S,  B,  7.  8,  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (Inrlueive).  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inrlu- 
alve).  MiiHt  he  in  goixl  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Kditor  &  Buhllaher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Buiineu  EitnblUhed  in  1899 
350  Madicon  Aw*.  New  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


J  HAT  is  the  practical  result,  during 
a  dozen  years,  of  the  adoption  by  or¬ 
ganizations  of  newspaper  men  of  codes 
of  ethics?  Have  newspapers  improved  in 
moral  tone  and  is  our  practice  more 
honorable?  These  questions  are  now 
interesting,  in  view  of  the  agitation  to 
have  some  system  through  which  journal¬ 
ism  may  be  certified  as  a  profession.  A 
few  days  ago  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
I  heard  a  brilliant  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  Frank  W.  Scott,  distinguished  in 
the  Middle  West  for  his  long  association 
with  the  university  as  a  teacher  of 
journalism,  now  a  Boston  book  publisher. 
Prof.  Scott's  research  on  the  subject 
brought  out  some  vital  testimony  from 
the  newspaper  field.  He  not  only  asked 
a  group  of  editors  if  codes  of  ethics  had 
improved  conditions,  but  also  consulted 
them  as  to  the  day's  i)eculiar  challenges 
to  honorable  and  efficient  journalism. 
Prof.  Scott’s  remarks  are  herewith,  in 
part,  reproduced  for  the  Shop  Talk- 
audience. 

*  *  * 

"Y^HEX  the  ethical  aspirations  of 
^  newspaper  men  broke  out  in  a  rash 
of  codes  some  dozen  years  ago.  there 
was,  as  might  have  been  ex{)ected.  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of 
this  rather  sudden  manifestation  of  a 
yearning  towards  virtue.  The  desire  was 
not  new.  Newspaper  men  had  for  more 
than  a  century  iK'en  proclaiming  in  their 
meetings  and  in  print  that  the  black¬ 
guards  with  whom  they  had  to  compete 
oiyrlit  to  mend  their  morals  and  get  on 
speaking  terms  with  decency.  W  hat  in- 
fluced  action  is  not  clear,  b'ut  I  suspect 
three  specific  influences.  One  was  the 
overwhelnring  avalanche  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  lies  that  prostitute<l  our  news¬ 
papers  during  the  war  in  the  guise  of 
jwtriotic  propaganda.  Second,  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  dressing  themselves  up  in  ethical 
garments  set  by  all  sorts  of  organizations 
of  business  men.  Third,  a  by-product  of 
the  will  to  make  journalism  a  profession, 
or  prove  that  it  is  a  profession.  If  it  is 
a  profession,  then  like  medicine  and  law, 
it  mu.st  have  a  chart  by  which  to  steer  its 
ethical  procedure.  They  were  probably 
made  aware  of  this  need  by  the  changes 
rapidly  becoming  apparent  by  which  the 
control  of  newspapers  was  passing  from 
the  editors,  who  in  a  blessed  past  had 
lorded  it  over  the  world  of  journalism. 
The  editors  doubtless  felt  themselves 
slipping  and  began  to  dig  toe-holds. 

*  *  * 

'T'HERE  were  those  who  flouted  the 
-*  idea.  Journalism  always  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  beset  by  more  difficul¬ 
ties  than  most  occupations  and  least  able 
to  conceal  its  shortcomings  and  failures. 
There  were  some,  even,  who  cynically 
.saw  the  growth  of  codes  of  ethics  as  the 
efflorescence  of  decay,  an  eery  light  upon 
the  disintegrating  body  of  journalism. 

Mr.  Mencken  takes  no  stock  in  codes 
of  ethics.  He  makes  fun  of  the  idea,  and 
points  out  that  the  journalist  “remains, 
for  all  his  dreams,  a  hired  man — the 
owner  downstairs,  or  even  the  business 
manager,  though  he  doesn’t  do  it  very 
often  now.  is  still  free  to  demand  his 
head — ,  and  a  hired  man  is  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  man.  The  essence  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  is  that  he  is  answerable  for 
his  professional  conduct  only  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  peers.  .  .  .  His  codes  of  ethics 
are  all  right  so  long  as  they  do  not  men¬ 
ace  newspaper  profits ;  the  moment  they 
do  the  business  manager,  now  quiescent, 
will  begin  to  growl  again.  .  .  .  ,\bove 
all,  he  is  unable,  as  yet.  to  control  ad¬ 
mission  to  his  craft.  .  .  .  When  he  talks 
of  codes  of  ethics  ...  he  only  too  often 
falls  into  mere  tall  talk,  for  he  cannot 
enforce  the  rules  he  so  solemnly  draws 
up.’’ 


“In  the  news  department  one  angle  that 
bothers  us  is  the  matter  of  suppressing 
news  on  request — whether  it  be  the  list 
of  guests  at  a  party  or  the  family  man 
who  drives  a  car  while  drunk  and  is 
caught  with  booze  in  his  pocket.  Friends 
want  the  news  suppressed  for  the  sake 
of  wife  or  mother  or  children.  The 
question  as  I  see  it  is  whether  publicity 
will  deter  the  culprit  from  repeating  or 
keep  other  men  of  like  proclivities  from 
doing  the  same  thing.  Police  officers 
have  repeatedly  told  us  that  publicity  does 
lessen  such  evils.  We  seldom  receive  an 
objection  to  publication  of  court  matters 
e.xcept  police  court  stuff.  Another  matter 
of  suppression  is  bothersome  court  news 
of  boys  and  girls  who  get  into  the  meshes 
of  the  law  for  misdeeds.  What  to  do? 
My  policy  has  always  been  to  touch  such 
matters  lightly  if  at  all — hoping  it  will 
not  happen  to  the  same  ones  again.  I 
always  hope  there  is  a  chance  for  the 
boy  if  he  is  not  publicly  disgraced;  my 
experience  is  not  so  go<Kl  with  girls. 
girl  that  goes  bad  young  seldom  re¬ 
forms.’’ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

T)  UT  some  of  us  are  living  in  a 
brighter  day  or  a  sunnier  clime,  f^ne 
writes:  “Whether  we  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  not  having  these  so-called 
challenges,  or  whether  we  are  just  too 
dumb  to  realize  or  know  them  when  we 
see  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  We 
seem  to  have  pretty  well  got  across  our 
standard  of  doing  business,  which  is, 
after  all.  simply  that  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  adding  to  it  an  indeiK'iidence,  created 
possibly  by  f>ur  financial  indei)endencc 
and  will  to  do  and  enforce  tlie  right 
thing  as  we  see  it,  regardless.’’ 

(ietting  away  from  tlie  desk  and  look¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  scene  I  am  inclined 
to  say  that  the  greatest  challenge  is  that 
of  business  domination.  I  hardly  need 
enlarge  the  answer  made  by  one  of  the 
leading  editors  of  the  Cf)untry :  “My 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  owner  influ¬ 
ence,  or  business  management  which  con¬ 
trols  the  news  departments  of  a  paper 
as  well  as  the  advertising  department 
and  the  mechanical  plant,  is  usually  the 
main  obstacle  that  editors  of  high  ethical 
standards  encounter.  Conditions  vary 
greatly  in  different  newspaper  offices,  hut, 
even  where  conditions  seem  favorable  to 
ideals,  the  most  conscientious  editor  will 
find  himself  unable  to  enforce  his  own 
code.  I  could  give  plenty  of  illustrations, 
if  necessary.  The  truth  is  that  iti  these 
times  nominal  editors  are  not  by  any 
means  the  chief  power,  or  the  controlling 
influence,  on  their  papers.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  statement,  for  I  know 
of  newspapers  who.se  editorial  pages  at 
least  are  unqualifiedly  under  the  control 
of  the  editors  and  not  of  the  business 
management.  But.  generally  speaking, 
tnoney-making  is  the  first  consideration 
in  the  establishment.  To  understand  the 
comparative  importance  of  editors  you 
should  note  how  little  attention  the  press 
itself  gives  to  the  conventions  of  the 
Society  of  American  Newspaper  Editors, 
which  I  personally  have  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  attend.  On  the  other 
hand,  note  the  reporting  in  the  press  of 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  or  the 
annual  meeting,  say,  of  the  members  of 
the  As.sociated  Press,  which  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  men  who  really  control  news¬ 
paper  properties.  The  contrast  is  almost 
pathetic." 

.\nothcr  editor  of  national  reputation 
writes  that  ever  since  the  .Smerican  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  adoirte<l  its 
code  “I  have  been  trying  to  get  what 
might  be  called  an  enforcement  clause 
adopted  by  the  society  without  success. 
While  we  have  a  cixle  of  ethics,  nothing 
in  it.  nor  in  any  section  of  the  constitu¬ 


tion,  enables  us  to  discipline  in  any  way 
whatsoever  a  member  of  the  society  for 
violation  of  that  code,  or  for  grossly 
unprofessional  conduct. 

“Year  after  year  I  have  brought  this 
issue  up  at  the  annual  meeting,  always 
getting  a  majority  to  support  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  conferring 
authority  upon  the  society,  but  always 
falling  short  of  the  two-third  majority 
necessary  for  an  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  situation  in  this  society 
seems  to  me  to  reflect  the  general  tone 
of  journalistic  opinion.  \\  hile  most 
newspaper  men  are  willing  to  observe 
voluntarily  ethical  standards  of  which 
they  approve,  they  are  not  willing  to 
hav'e  these  standards  enforced,  largely, 

I  think,  because  they  know  tliat  the 
editorial  side  of  the  newspaper  is  made 
up  of  employes,  and  that  the  ethical 
standards  are  in  the  end  determined  by 
the  proprietors.  This  almost  complete 
lack  of  ultimate  personal  authority  by 
the  editor  is  what  constitutes  the  chief 
challenge  to  a  code  of  ethics.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  is.  unfortunately,  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  financial  success  of  the  paper. 
Financial  success  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions  depends  upon  mass  circulation. 
Mass  circulation  is  obtained  most  readily 
by  appealing  to  the  class  in  society  which 
cares  least  about  ethical  standards.  That 
is  the  whole  situation.” 

*  *  * 

fin  conclusion.  Prof.  Scott  named  as 
the  mf)st  baffling  challenge  to  ethical 
journalism  of  the  day  “false,  biased  and 
interestefl  publicity  under  the  general 
name  of  propaganda.”  To  meet  it  he 
calkxl  upon  journalists  to  enlarge  their 
fields  of  knowledge  and  to  exercise  their 
conscientious  judgment.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Another  writer  —  Nancy  Barr 
Mavity,  an  experienced  newspaper 
worker — remarks  that  there  is  a  curious 
tendency  to  imagine  that  an  occupation  is 
dignified  or  exalted  if  it  is  arbitrarily 
“lilted”  to  the  rank  of  a  profession. 
“Journalism,”  she  says,  “has  not  been 
guiltless  of  this  false  .self-glorification 
based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  a  voca¬ 
tion  becomes  more  honorable,  more 
worthy  of  strict  standards  and  of  the 
Wfirker's  best  efforts  if  it  is  called  a  pro¬ 
fession.  Nevertheless,  newspaper  work 
is  not  a  profession.  It  is  one  of  several 
other  things  that  are  just  as  good.  ...” 

However,  codes  of  ethics  adopted  by 
the  press  associations  of  many  states,  and 
the  canons  of  journalism  adopted  six 
years  ago  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  IMitors  have  l)een  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  newspaper  fraternity 
for  many  years.  The  question  is — Have 
they  brought  about  a  perceptible  improve¬ 
ment  in  ethical  standards? 

Unquestionably  there  has  been  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  past  10  or  15  years,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  side  of  business  practice.  The 
circulation  liar  is  almost  nearly  extinct. 
Dishonest  advertising  has  suffered  a 
radical  decline.  Discriminatory  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  have  in  general  been  abandoned. 
Free  advertising  in  news  columns,  or 
press  notices,  as  a  premium  for  paid  dis¬ 
plays  is  becoming  less  noticeable,  though 
it  can  still  Ik;  found  all  too  often. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  papers  of  all  sizes  and  kinds, 
it  appears  that  newspapers  are  less 
parti.san.  Perhaps  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  is  in  the  better  news  reporting 
facilities  of  the  great  press  organizations 
and  of  the  larger  papers.  Never  before 
has  the  news  of  the  whole  world  been 
so  well  reported  as  it  is  today. 

♦  *  * 

IJ  UT  what  do  newspaper  men  them- 
selves  say  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  cikIcs  on  practice?  From 
responses  to  specific  in(|uiry  addressed  to 
scores  of  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  on  various  sizes  and  kinds  of 
pajiers  I  select  a  few  typical  replies. 

The  distinguished  journalist  and  author 
in  charge  of  what  I  regard  as  the  best 
editorial  page  in  the  I'nited  States  says ; 
“The  questions  you  ask  are  much  too 
large  to  be  answered  briefly.  And  I  am 
not  sure  I  know  enough  to  answer  them 
at  all.”  The  dean  of  journalistic  instruc¬ 
tion,  who  has  lived  a  long  life  of  opti¬ 
mism  in  newspaper  work,  teaching,  and 
even  as  a  college  president,  says :  “Codes 


of  ethics  have  helped — don’t  you  agree? 
They  have  strengthened  editorial  Ucfc? 
bone  and  elevated  news  reporting  stan^ 
ards.”  Says  the  editor  of  one  of  the  bei 
examples  of  clean  journalism  in  America 
a  man  internationally  known  and  ^ 
spected  for  his  newspaper  and  for  hi 
own  high  professional  ideals  and  acco» 
plishments,  a  man  active  in  the  Nation^ 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors:  “I  aa 
personally  a  skeptic  on  the  subject  oi 
codes  of  ethics  because  I  am  unable  tt 
see  that  so  far  as  the  larger  papers  a(« 
concerned,  any  attention  is  paid  to  theg 
codes  at  all.”  And  the  editor  of  anoth^ 
nationally  known  paper,  respected  for  hi 
cleanness,  intelligence,  and  broadmindi^ 
fairness  through  nearly  a  hundred  yean 
of  distinguished  journalism  says:  “YoJ 
first  question  was  whether  the  attentica 
given  by  newspaper  men  to  this  devisin 
of  codes  of  ethics  in  the  past  decade  has 
produced  any  noticeable  results.  .My 
answer  is  no.” 

*  *  ♦ 

A  S  to  specific  challenges.  To  the  aver- 
age  newspaper  man  on  the  paper  of 
average  size  they  are  so  many  and  so 
various  that  it  is  impossible  to  mentioa 
them  all  or  safely  generalize.  That,  of 
course,  is  one  reason  why  thousands  of 
editors  want  c<xles,  charts  by  which  to 
steer  among  the  innumcral)le  rocks  in  the 
journalistic  sea.  What  thoughts  are  up¬ 
permost  in  the  working  editor’s  mind 
when  you  ask  him  what  hinders  his 
journey  towards  an  ethical  Elysium?  j 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  .some  Illinois 
editors  given  in  response  to  my  inquiries:  i 
“.Most  of  the  trouble  I  have  relative  to 
maintaining  accepted  ethical  standards 
has  its  source  in  requests  for  special 
favors  from  people  of  intelligence  anl 
enlightenment,”  writes  one.  “The  ‘rough’ 
element  seldom  asks  that  kind  of  favor. 

I  have  never  been  approached  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  utilities  or  other  semi¬ 
public  corporations  for  support  of  any 
kind.  Then  there  are  the  importunities  1 
of  friends  of  mine  on  behalf  of  friends 
of  theirs  to  leave  out  of  the  paper  some 
item  of  legitimate  news.  These  gener¬ 
ally  have  to  do  with  sexual  miscondwA 
although  not  altogether.  Then  there  is 
the  problem  of  advocating  something 
relative  to  the  community’s  welfare 
where  public  sentiment  is  decidedly  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  opinion  one  feels  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.  In  fact,  any  editorial  attitude  seems 
to  give  offense  to  someone,  creates  a  Wt- 
ter  feeling  and  results  in  the  stopping 
of  some  subscriptions.  Any  paper  with 
opinions  worthy  of  the  name  is  bound 
to  make  enemies  and  sooner  or  later  one 
seems  to  get  completely  around  the  circle, 
so  that  everyone  hates  you,  remembers 
the  unpleasant  things  and  forgets  the 
others.” 

*  * 


\  NOTHER  wrote:  “The  chiefi 

obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  a  de  J 
sirable  standar<l  of  ethics  is  the  lack  oW 
one  in  the  other  fellow  High  powere® 
press  agents  forever  try  to  get  biaseM 
articles  printed  as  news.  Insofar  as  thqfl 
succeed  they  are  helping  to  undermine  thj 
newspaper  structure.  Tlie  unscrupulojBB 
adverti.ser  is  always  a  challenge  to  the® 
newspaper  trying  to  maintain  high  ethicl^ 
standards;  and  in  our  own  house,  cir¬ 
culation  claims  and  sensationalism  o 
news  plav  are  common  challenges.  I 
Still  aiiothep  “Many  editorial  virti^ 
must  be  prostituted  in  the  interest  of  t” 
advertising  and  circulation  departmenj 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  ue 
editor  was  also  the  owner,  advertisi^l 
manager,  and  printer.  Perhaps  he  coa» 
write  as  he  pleased.  Modern  newspap^M 
are  business  enterprises.  The  big  i«W 
of  course,  is  to  make  them  siuxesstl^ 
In  this  endeavor  the  editorial  end  oit 
times  has  to  back  down  and  agree 
practices  not  approved.”  , 

.And  yet  one;  “There  are 
both  the  business  and  the  news  e 
On  the  business  end,  take  for  mst 
the  invasion  of  small  town 
papers  of  larger  towns.  _  There  is  i 
tinual  fight  for  circulation,  wtn  P 
premiums,  and  cuts  on  subscription 
even  free  subscriptions,  and  lower 
in  some  territories  than  in  others. 
there  are  small  town  papers 
territory  of  weeklies.  )\  here  is 
to  be  drawn?” 


